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TO 
MY DEAR WIFE 


WHO SHARES WITH ME 
MY CARES AND LABOURS 
AND WHO LETS ME 
SHARE IN HER JOYS 


EMANUEL LASKER: AN APPRECIATION 


What can be said to be permanent in this fleeting 
world, if not our remembrance of the deeds of great 


men?—Lupwic Bauer 


It is a commonplace that 
great men are not really ap- 
preciated until death has re- 
moved them from our pres- 
ence, Very few men, even 
very few great men, receive 
the homage that is rightly 
theirs during their lifetime. 
Emanuel Lasker was one of 
the few who become living 
legends; but in his case, it is 
a legend which is not easy to 
unravel. It is a legend which 
contains fact and fancy, un- 
fair criticism and undiscrim- 
inating praise; a legend 
which depicts Lasker as 
shrewd and naive, as pessi- 
mistic and cheerful ; a legend 
in which the obvious is min- 
gled with the paradoxical. 


Confronted with this con- 
fusing mass of material, it 
is not easy to answer the 
simple questions: How did 
Lasker become a great chess 
master, and in what did his 
greatness consist? Consider 
some of the difficulties: The 
frequently made claim that 
Lasker did not found a school 


(a claim made even by emin- 
ent masters) rests on a mis- 
conception and is in fact not 
true. How are we to recon- 
cile the fact that although 
Lasker paid eloquent tribute 
throughout his life to Stein- 
itz’s theory of chess, Lasker 
himself followed a_ totally 
different theory? Many of 
Lasker’s games have to this 
day not been properly ex- 
plained, in some cases be- 
cause of envy, in other cases 
because of the annotator’s 
technical shortcomings. Yet 
Lasker himself frequently ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with 
attempts to explain the se- 
cret of his genius. Surely this 
is a ludicrous dilemma: how 
could Lasker have been 
World Champion for twenty- 
seven years without yielding 
up the secret of his mastery? 


The best explanation of 
Lasker’s genius appears in 
this very book. It is still 
another of the many Lasker- 
ian paradoxes that the high- 
est flights of chess genius 
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should have been described 
in a book for complete be- 
ginners! 


When we meet great chess- 
masters, we are often disap- 
pointed by their narrowness, 
their limitations, their petti- 
ness. Lasker was very de- 
finitely not a man of this 
type; he did not live for 
chess alone. The reader of 
this book does not need to 
be told that Lasker devoted 
years of study to mathema- 
tics and philosophy at the 
universities of Berlin, Goet- 
tingen, Heidelberg and Er- 
langen. The author of the 
Manual reveals himself not 
only as a philosopher in the 
technical sense, but as a man 
of philosophical temperament 
— a man who has lived in 
many lands, read much, re- 
flected a great deal, observed 
carefully but not coldly — 
a man who knew suffering, 
pain, illness, disillusion, the 
loss of his worldly goods and 
the anguish of exile. 


It is clear from the Manual 
that Lasker’s character and 
experience are mirrored in 
his chess, and his chess is in 
turn reflected in his life. No 
other chessmaster has in- 
sisted so strongly on the re- 
semblance between chess and 
life. Most chess books deal 
very strictly with technical 
chess data; no other chess 
book treats non-chess ma- 
terial in the way that the 
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Manual does. To Lasker there 
was no contradiction here; 
the book took on the rich- 
ness, the zest and variety of 
life. 


It is this intimate connec- 
tion between Lasker’s life 
and his chess that tells us to 
look here for the secret of 
his chess genius. Lasker was 
a cheerful pessimist, or if 
you will, a moderate opti- 
mist. It was a lifelong out- 
look and it went into his 
chess. Because mathematics 
and philosophy played a large 
part in his life, they inevit- 
ably played a large part in 
his chess. 


Lasker’s theory of chess 
can best be understood by 
recapitulating his account of 
Steinitz’s theory. Before 
Steinitz made his investiga- 
tions, master chess had a 
wilfully personal character. A 
player with a dreary, unin- 
spired style (the kind we see 
in the games of Staunton, 
Wyvill and other English 
masters of the mid-nineteenth 
century) produced dreary, 
uninspired chess. The great 
combinative geniuses (Mor- 
phy, Anderssen, Kolisch and 
their followers) produced de- 
lightful combinations whose 
artistry still gladdens us. 


It was left to Steinitz to 
explain that advantages and 
disadvantages on the chess- 
board exist objectively and 
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are conditioned by the situa- 
tion actually on the board; 
that this situation, the rela- 
tionship of forces, determines 
the proper plan to be fol- 
lowed; that the execution of 
this plan must make victory 
possible. As Lasker empha- 
sizes in this book, planning 
is possible only on the basis 
of general rules — rules that 
sum up the lifetime experi- 
ence of thousands of players. 
Without this inductive meth- 
od, chess would sink back 
into the brute chaos of the 
physical world. 


This rational quality of 
chess seems to have had a 
great fascination for Lasker. 
Again and again we find 
such statements in his book 
as “Reason which governs 
the world governs also the 
chessboard.” (Here we see 
Lasker in the role of rather 
naive optimist. As a child of 
the nineteenth century, he 
could not resist the absurd 
thesis that in the long run, 
the world improves by a ser- 
ies of short-term catastro- 
phes.) 


“In Life,” he says, “we are 
all duffers.” In Life we are 
all checkmated, sooner or la- 
ter; in chess, we can bring 
off many successes which are 
inherent in the rational na- 
ture of the game. So, “On 
the chessboard lies and hy- 
pocrisy do not survive long. 
The creative combination 
Jays bare the presumption of 


a lie; the merciless fact, cul- 
minating in a checkmate, 
contradicts the hypocrite. 
Our little chess is one of the 
sanctuaries, where this prin- 
ciple of justice has octasion- 
ally had to hide to gain sus- 
tenance and a respite, after 
the army of mediocrities had 
driven it from the market- 
place.” 


But it would be a mistake 
to think that Steinitz suc- 
ceeded in giving chess an ex- 
clusively rational character. 
In an article in Chess Review, 
I once described Steinitz and 
his great contemporary Tchi- 
gorin in these terms: “These 
two geniuses had an unriv- 
alled insight into the nature 
of chess. Whereas the pop- 
ularizers think of chess as be- 
ing amenable to order, logic, 
exactitude, calculation, fore- 
sight and other comparable 
qualities, Steinitz and Tchi- 
gorin agreed on one thing: 
that chess can be, and often 
is, as irrational as life itself. 
It is full of disorder, imper- 
fection, blunders, inexacti- 
tudes, fortuitous happenings, 
unforeseen consequences. 
But whereas Steinitz strove 
with all his might to impose 
order on the irrational, Tchi- 
gorin went to the other ex- 
treme. Let us surrender to 
the irrational, he said in ef- 
fect. Steinitz tried to banish 
the unforeseen. Tchigorin 
took delight in it. Steinitz 
sought order, system, logic, 
balance, broad basic’ postu-. 
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lates ; Tchigorin wanted sur~ 
prise, change, novelty, glit- 
ter, the lightning stroke from 
aclear sky.” 


In studying this contrast, 
we begin to sense the wide 
divergence between Lasker’s 
praise of Steinitz and the way 
that Lasker played chess! 
Lasker wrote his tribute to 
Steinitz in so generous a 
mood that he omitted sev- 
eral failings of the Stein- 
itzian system. Steinitz was 
above all a doctrinaire, a fa- 
natic. He never took account 
of human weakness and im- 
perfection. If an idea fitted 
into his system, it had to be 
right. If he lost a million 
times with the move, it was 
still right, but something else 
had gone wrong. Steinitz 
never pleaded his own phy- 
sical weakness, his misery, 
his poverty, his loneliness as 
extenuating factors. They 
were ruled out by his system. 
Only what was on the board 
counted. He wanted general 
laws, he loathed the excep- 
tions. It is doubtful whether 
in Steinitz’s view there could 
be such a thing as an excep- 
tion. Had Steinitz been told 
that much of his success was 
due to his passion for the 
game, his tenacity, his re- 
sourcefulness, his faith, his 
imagination — at all this he 
would have gaped. 





Insisting so strenuously on 
the rule of reason in chess, 
Steinitz forgot that there is 


in human beings, as in all 
living creatures, an irreduc- 
ible element of irrationalism. 
It is, as we know, a force for 
great good as well as for 
boundless evil. Looking back 
to the description of Tchigor- 
in, we can see that he exag- 
gerated the role of the irra- 
tional as much as Steiaitz 
overemphasized the power of 
reason. 


When the work of Steinitz 
was continued by Tarasch, 
chess theory was both en- 
riched and impoverished. Tar- 
rasch took from Steinitz 
what particularly appealed to 
his own temperament: the 
formulation of broad con- 
cepts and their systematic 
application. Sometimes Tar- 
rasch worked out these the- 
ories with a clarity and sim- 
plicity that to this day remain 
breathtaking in their large 
design and methodical execu- 
tion. But there was some- 
thing pallid about Tarrasch’s 
method : it was most effective — 
against weak opponents. Pit 
two players against each 
other who both have perfect 
technique, who both avoid 
weaknesses, and what is left? 
—a sorry caricature of chess. 


Tarrasch the technician in- 
fluenced a whole generation 
of chess players, but there 
was one man whom he never 
impressed. That man was 
Lasker! When the chess 
world was full of minor Tar- 
rasches, Lasker went his own 
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way, spoke his own mind, 
steered clear of sterile for- 
mulations, and gave the im- 
pression of being a complete 
anarchist in his chess style. 


And yet Lasker’s “anarchy” 
was clearly motivated: he 
combined the objective laws 
of Steinitz with the subjective 
viewpoint of Tchigorin. 
Whereas Steinitz and Tar- 
rasch concentrated on the ex- 
ploitation of weaknesses, 
Lasker was just as interested 
in the defense of weaknesses. 
To his contemporaries this 
was incomprehensible — and 
terribly laborious. To follow 
a general law without devia- 
tion is easy enough ; to search 
for the unique qualities which 
exempt a specific position 
from a general law is very 
difficult. Such a task requires 
an open mind, serene self- 
confidence, great self-control, 
and an ever-active ability to 
accomodate one’s views to 
changes in the situation on 
the board. Few people are 
capable of such creative skep- 
ticism: they are content to 
follow the obvious routes, to 
imitate a famous game, to 
accept the traditional, tolearn 
a method rather than acquire 
a critical attitude. 


Since most annotation was 
done by people who failed to 
fathom Lasker’s views, he 
came off very badly in the 
books and magazines. The 
impression arose that he gen- 
erally had a lost game, that 


he “swindled” his way out at 
the end, that he did not know 
the openings, that his style 
was dull, and many other li- 
bels of similar content. 


If we think of Lasker as a 
cheerful pessimist, we get a 
better insight into his games. 
Despite the naive optimism 
which crops up occasionally 
in his work, Lasker was ba- 
sically a pessimist. But he 
was not the kind of pessimist 
who was wilted by his knowl- 
edge of evil: he was deter- 
mined to make the best of 
things as he found them, he 
knew that many desperate 
situations can be saved by 
manly resistance, he knew 
that his opponents lacked his 
own potse, Prepared for the 
worst, he generally knew how 
to ward it off. (He remarks 
in the Manual that a player 
who starts off with a slight 
disadvantage is thereby stim- 
ulated to work harder and 
often achieves a good result; 
whereas a player witha slight 
advantage may overestimate 
it, become careless and get a 
really bad game.) 


Lasker wanted his students 
to develop the same sturdy 
self-reliance which features 
his own games; he did not 
want to carry the reader on 
his back. Hence his notes are 
often short, mere hints: they 
point to the crucial factor in 
a situation, and the rest is 
left to the reader. Lasker’s 
view of the openings follows 
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the same line of reasoning. 
He did not believe in memor- 
izing thousands of fashion- 
able variations which would 
soon be out of fashion, re- 
placed by other variations 
equally fashionable and 
equally transitory. If the 
reader learned to develop his 
pieces and to develop a feel- 
ing for maintaining the bal- 
ance of power in apparently 
“bad” positions, Lasker was 
satisfied. Lasker’s view of the 
openings was in line with his 
fundamental pessimism: in 
opening theory, the only cer- 
tainty is change, flux, capri- 
cious taste. But most players 
prefer to have their choice 
of openings derived from 
dogmatic authority. 


That Lasker was a great 
fighter is an observation 
which is common to all stu- 
dies of his play. Nobody can 
estimate what enormous will- 
power went into Lasker’s 
fighting ability; and yet at 
the core of this quality was 
his belief that each position 
is unique, that it has some 
hidden aspect which the skep- 
tic, the man of resource, will 
finally unearth, But few peo- 
ple would have the self-con- 
fidence to agree with him 
when he writes, “Of my fifty- 
seven years I have applied at 
least thirty to forgetting 
most of what I had learned 
or read, and since I succeeded 
in this I have acquired a cer- 
tain ease and cheer which I 
should never again like to be 
without.” 
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This, it seems to me, is the 
great lesson of the Manual: 
Lasker teaches the reader not 
only to play chess, but he re- 
veals something of his spirit 
of independence, of sincere 
striving for the truth, of faith 
in the humanities and heroic 
resignation in the face of 
what can’t be cured and must 
be endured. He brings to the 
Manual not only the gifts of 
a great chessmaster But the 
qualities of a mathematician, 
a thinker and a poet. Where 
the modern specialist prattles 
glibly of right-angle forks in 
explaining a combination, 
Lasker reduces the combin- 
ative process to “the idea of 
superior force at a given 
point, and that of immobil- 
ity.” But “reduces” is not a 

food word to describe what 
sker does here. First he 
describes the combination 
clearly and precisely, as a 
mathematician or scientist 
might do it. Yet Lasker does 
not mean to disenchant the 
reader; he is trying to com- 
municate to him the magic 
and exaltation of the combi- 
nation, which is not only a 
technical process, but also 
the work of an artist. 


So the above passage con- 
tinues, “What is immobile 
must suffer violence. The 
light-winged bird will easily 
escape the huge dragon, but 
the firmly rooted big tree 
must remain where it is and 
may have to give up its 
leaves, fruit, perhaps even its 
life” Thus Lasker has de- 
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scribed the combinative pro- 
cess in exact terms, but he 
has supplemented the de- 
scription with a poetic figure 
which will always remain in 
the reader’s memory. How is 
it, the reader asks, that the 
scientific description has been 
blended with an image which 
evokes Lasker's acute realiz- 
ation of the ever-present dan- 
ger to which all living things 
are exposed? This mood of- 
ten appears between the 
lines, as in the remark, “For 
the chessplayer the success 
which crowns his work, the 
great dispeller of sorrows, is 
named ‘combination’.” 


But if there is tragedy be- 
neath the surface, there is 
also humor; for, as we have 
seen, Lasker was a cheerful 
pessimist. In what other 
chess book will the reader 
find this sly dig in a discus- 
sion of Pawn promotion: 
“The Pawn has succeeded to 
the extreme of its possibili- 
ties until at its death it is 
rewarded with a new life — 
thus a Buddhist might put it 
— or, as we Westerners say, 
it is promoted to higher rank 
on account of the efficiency 
it has shown.” No chess book 
is the worse for a chuckle or 
two. 


It may help us to get a 
better insight into Lasker's 
style and methods if we con- 
sider some of his leading 
rivals. (We have already 
dwelt on the paradoxical re- 
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lationship between the views 
of Steinitz, Tarrasch, Tchi- 
gorin and Lasker.) 

For about fifteen years 
(between 1894, when Lasker 
won the World Champion- 
ship title, and 1908, when he 
played Tarrasch), Dr. Sieg- 
bert Tarrasch was generally 
considered Lasker’s leading 
rival. Tarrasch was a man ot 
contrasting strength and 
weakness, of emphatically 
expressed likes and dislikes. 
I have already indicated that 
Tarrasch’s strength resided 
in his ability to conceive 
broad general principles. 
When it came to executing 
the smaller details, Tarrasch 
was less successful. When it 
was a question of obtaining 
a “won game,” Tarrasch was 
superb. When it came to 
winning it—against a Las- 
ker or one of the other 
Titans—there Tarrasch 
often failed miserably. 


How are we to explain 
this failing? Tarrasch has 
related in his Dreihundert 
Schachpartien that as a 
schoolboy, he excelled in 
every subject but mathema- 
tics. This tells us part of the 
story: a chess master who 
lacks a gift for mathematics 
may very well be deficient in 
specific chess qualities as 
well. Mathematics requires 
imagination and exactitude. 
Tarrasch was able to con- 
ceive the great plans, but he 
was inclined to be pedantic 
in execution. A great mathe- 
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matician who had trouble 
with such simple matters as 
addition and subtraction 
could have an assistant take 
care of such menial tasks. In 
chess, however, “the battle 
is the payoff,” and the mas- 
ter must be able to do every- 
thing for himself. To over- 
come the relatively weak re- 
sistance of lesser players 
‘was not an insoluble task for 
Tarrasch. To beat down the 
resistance of a Lasker was, 
however, too much for him. 


Tarrasch’s very facility in 
evolving enchantingly cor- 
rect schemes of procedure 
eventually contributed to his 
failure! For these schemes 
began to degenerate into 
schematicism. As long as 
everything went according 
to plan, all was well. The 
minute that Tarrasch made 
a slip, or the game took an 
unexpected turn, Tarrasch 
lost heart. Lasker, on the 
other hand, benefited by not 
evolving far-reaching plans. 
Always ready for every 
emergency, never disheart- 
ened by unexpected ob- 
stacles, always determined 
to make the best of a diffi- 
cult situation, he was in his 
element in positions that 
would have staggered a les- 
ser man, Where Tarrasch was 
dogmatic, Lasker was elastic. 
The moral of Tarrasch's 
play, at its ideal best, in- 
heres in its logic, and was 
therefore readily transmitted 
in books of instruction. The 
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moral of Lasker’s play in- 
heres in its ethics, in Lasker’s 
character, and could therefore 
be passed on only to people 
who knew Lasker personally 
or could read the lessons of 
his play in his games, In the 
teaching process, the weak- 
nesses of Tarrasch’s charact- 
er are cancelled out, while 
the strength of Lasker's 
character is what matters 
more than anything else. 
Most students have the in- 
telligence to avoid Tarra- 
sch’s dogmatic excesses ; but 
it requires nobility of char- 
acter to be able to follow 
Lasker. Tarrasch teaches 
knowledge, Lasker teaches 
wisdom. 


Had Pillsbury lived on 
into full maturity, he might 
have been the man to topple 
Lasker from his throne, 
Pillsbury left us no exposi- 
tion of his theory of the 
game, so we can only piece 
together his views from his 
published games. Needless 
to say, this process of recon- 
struction is only subjective 
guesswork ; every man is en- 
titled to his own conception 
of Pillsbury’s style. 


Pillsbury, we know, was 
a disciple of Steinitz, hence 
he was a planner. But he 
avoided Steinitz’s eccentri- 
cities; for him, chess was 
the art of the possible. But 
there was nothing dry or 
lifeless about this eminently 
common-sense view. Pills- 
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bury was gifted with the im- 
agination of a great artist. 
His plans were not beyond 
human grasp and execution 
(as Steinitz’s so often 
were) ; they were clear, they 
were in the realm of the 
possible, they existed in the 
logic of the position. Yet 
they were plans which could 
be executed only by a great 
master. 


For Pillsbury was dy- 
namic. In his style imagina- 
tion and energy were per- 
fectly blended. Economy of 
means existed side by side 
with simplicity of design. 
The plans were on a grand 
scale, and they were carried 
out with an artistry which 
weaves its magic to this day. 
More than that: they were 
plans which were success- 
fully executed not only 
against the outsiders dnd 
also-rans of the tournament 
world. Steinitz, Tarrasch, 
Maroczy, Schlechter, Jan- 
owski, Marshall and Lasker 
himself carried away many 
a bloody nose and a rueful 
countenance from their en- 
counters with Pillsbury. 


He was also a great 
fighter — perhaps not quite 
on the same plane as Lasker, 
but nevertheless a fighter in 
the grand manner. Thus we 
can say of Pillsbury that he 
was sound, aggressive and 
always a dangerous oppon- 
ent. Of all the masters who 
were active in the period of 


Lasker’s prime, he came 
nearest to being a worthy 
opponent of the Champion. 


Pillsbury’s great country- 
man Marshall was second to 
none in imaginative power, 
but it was an almost wholly 
undisciplined quality, He 
was a dangerous opponent 
to everyone, including him- 
self. In the presence of a 
pretty combination, he was 
like a child to whom every 
toy is irresistible. 


Lacking the ability to 
discriminate between the 
attractive and the possible, 
Marshall frequently over- 
reached himself. Had he 
possessed this lacking qua- 
lity, he could have reached 
the heights of chess mastery. 
His inability to discipline 
his imagination kept him out 
of the ranks of the first-rate. 


With one or two excep- 
tions, Lasker regularly beat 
Marshall in their individual 
encounters. Not only did 
Lasker beat him, but he did 
it in every conceivable way. 
Lasker crushed Marshall by 
refuting unsound combina- 
tions, by resorting to pas- 
sive defense, by adopting 
simplification, by steering 
the game into channels dis- 
tasteful to Marshall — and 
even by outcombining Mar- 
shall! But merely enumer- 
ating all these methods gives 
us a hint of Lasker’s uni- 
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versality. What better proof 
of Lasker’s greatness than 
his ability to outplay this 
richly endowed genius?! 


Carl Schlechter was as far 
apart from Marshall as one 
could possibly imagine. It 
was Schlechter who in the 
end proved the most dan- 
gerous of Lasker’s age con- 
temporaries. Schlechter’s 
growth as a chess master 
was slow, but he was all the 
greater when he reached 
maturity. All accounts of 
Schlechter paint him as an 
unusually good-natured and 
kindly man. He did not have 
that deeply imbued compe- 
titive instinct which is the 
mark of the immortals, and 
it was this defect which made 
him only a great master in- 
stead of one of the very 
greatest. 


In Schlechter’s character 
and style there were many 
paradoxical features. He was 
always known as the “Draw- 
ing Master,” from his readi- 
ness to accept an offer of a 
draw. Many an opponent 
took advantage of his easy- 
going nature by suggesting 
a draw in a position where 
Schlechter had the advant- 
age. But Schlechter was not 
a man who knew how to 
say “No!” Yet, despite this 
quality, he played many 
astonishingly beautiful 
games, and carried off a 
great number of brilliancy 
prizes. 
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Schlechter had an unri- 
valled knowledge of the book 
lines and opening theory, yet 
he generally played the initial 
stage with a freshness and 
simple, lucid originality 
which one would expect only 
from a natural player. In the 
beautifully written Modem 
Ideas in Chess, his disciple 
Richard Reti has paid el- 
oquent tribute to the quality 
of naturalness in Schlechter’s 
play; yet the most scholarly 
revision of the monumental 
Handbuch was the edition 
prepared by Schlechter! 


One paradox after an- 
other: Reti tells us how 
Schlechter loved to refresh 
himself with the sights and 
smells of the lovely forests 
in the environs of Vienna; 
yet Schlechter spent most of 
his life in smoke-filled cafés! 


And who is to explain the 
greatest paradox of all: how 
did the gentle Schlechter 
succeed in holding the 
mighty Lasker at bay? What 
a riddle for the ‘psychol- 
ogists! In their match in 
1910, the Viennese master 
was at his best: he played 
questionable opening varia- 
tions with great skill; he 
scored his only win in a 
game where he was unques- 
tionably lost; he displayed 
courage and determination 
throughout. In fact, he 
missed winning the title of 
World Champion only by 
playing for a win in the last 
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game of the match, when a 
draw would have given him 
the title! 


Perhaps this is the key to 
the riddle, and a key as well 
to Lasker’s greatness. May 
it not well be that Lasker, 
with his subtle instinct for 
the imponderables of com- 
bat and his flair for forcing 
his opponents to play out of 
character, deliberately led 
Schlechter into a wild posi- 
tion where placid play was 
out of the question? And so, 
in the last analysis, Lasker 
saved his precious title not 
by superior technical ability, 
but by fighting his oppon- 
ent’s will. It was a great tri- 
umph for Lasker’s theories. 


Janowski was a player 
who had much in common 
with Marshall. Janowski had 
the soul of a gambler, that 
quality of stubborn unreason 
which compels a man to 
choose the wrong course 
even though he knows bet- 
ter. Janowski was a thor- 
ough master of the middle 
game, a fine endgame 
player, a student of the open- 
ings. His defects were all 
personal: he was conceited, 
learned nothing from experi- 
ence, never comprehended 
his strength and weakness. 
In Lasker’s eyes, Janowski 
was a wilful child: he once 
remarked contemptuously 
that Janowski was merely a 
good position player gone 
wrong. For while Janowski 
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could play positional chess 
beautifully and occasionally 
did, he suffered from the 
delusion that his forte was 
attacking play. He lost game 
after game with ridiculously 
headlong attacks; he never 
learned, and repeated the 
same faulty tactics again 
and again. 


Lasker also remarked with 
his detached, penetratingly 
ironic insight that Janowski 
took so much pleasure in a 
won position that he could 
not bear to part with it and 
wind it up to a victorious 
conclusion. No wonder then, 
that Lasker simply toyed 
with Janowski in their 
matches. Janowski’s irra- 
tional gambling instinct had 
nothing in common with 
Lasker’s daring yet carefully 
weighed taking of risks, 
Janowski tried to batter 
down stone walls and ride 
tuthlessly over obstacles; he 
never bothered to appraise 
his opponents; he ignored 
technical difficulties. All 
these defects proved ruinous 
when he had to play Lasker. 


Now we come to the man 
who succeeded in wresting 
Lasker’s title from him: José 
Raoul Capablanca. In this 
one instance, Lasker’s sure 
appraisal of his opponents 
failed him with catastrophic 
results. As soon as Capa- 
blanca achieved world-wide 
fame at the age of 21, by his 
overwhelming defeat of 
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Marshall, Lasker immedi- 
ately recognized the appear- 
ance of a really dangerous 
rival. This was the one in- 
stance where Lasker was 
not true to his philosophy of 
struggle. He should have 
played a match while he was 
still in his prime; instead, 
he put off the battle as long 
as he could, finally agréeing 
to the match at an unfavor- 
able time. Lasker played 
poorly and lost badly; yet, 
such was his reputation that 
to this day there are those 
who doubt that his inferio- 
rity was clearly demon- 
strated. 


There is still one more rid- 
dle to be solved. Did Lasker 
found a school? The answer, 
in my opinion, is yes! But he 
was ahead of his time, and 
many years had to pass be- 
fore his influence began to 
be noticeable. Among older 
players, Nimzovich and Alek- 
hine paid their respects to 
Lasker repeatedly. As one 
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surveys the contemporary 
masters, the spirit of Lasker’s 
play reappears in the games 
of Botvinnik and Reshevsky 
—in their freedom from dog- 
ma, their tenacity in “bad” 
positions, their skill at find- 
ing resources hidden from les- 
ser players. Lasker’s school 
is not an easy one, and that 
is why he has had few dis- 
ciples. To be a follower of 
Lasker, a player must have 
other qualities beside mere 
chess skill; he must have ar- 
tistic integrity, he must be 
resilient, he must know when 
to lead and when to follow. 
It is a difficult course of stu- 
dy, but the rewards are great 
and lasting. It is a course for 
cheerful pessimists, who are 
reminded that this book ends 
with the hope that “also in 
these days of all-round medi- 
ocrity Reason is not wholly 
without partisans.” 


Fred. Reinfeld 
New York 
August 23, 1946 


DR. LASKER’S TOURNAMENT RECORD 


Year Prize Played Won Lost Drawn 
1889 Amsterdam 2 8 5 1 2 
1890 Graz 2 6 3 _ 3 
1892 London 1 ll 8 1 2 
1892 London 1 8 5 — 3 
1893. New York 1 13 13 — _ 
1895 Hastings 3 21 14 4 3 
1895-6 St.Petersburg 1 18 8 3 7 
1896 Nuremberg y 18 12 3 3 
1899 London 1 28 20 1 7 
1900 Paris 1 18 14 1 3 
1904 Cambridge 2-3 15 9 2 4 
Springs 
1909 St. Petersburg 1-2 18 13 2 3 
1914 St.Petersburg 1 18 16 1 7 
1918 Berlin 1 6 3 - 3 
1923 Maehrisch- 1 13 8 — 5 
Ostrau 

1924 New York 1 20 13 I 6 
1925 Moscow 2 20 10 2 8 
1934 Zurich 5 15 9 4 2 
1935 Moscow 3 19 6 — 13 
1936 Moscow 6 18 3 5 10 
1936 Nottingham 7-8 14 6 3 5 

Totals 325 192 34 99 
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DR. LASKER’S MATCH RECORD 


Year Opponent Played Won Lost Drawn 
1889 Bardeleben 4 2 2 1 
1890 Bird 12 7 2 3 
1890 Miniati 5 3 _ 2 
1890 Mieses 8 5 _ 3 
1890 Englisch 5 2 _ 3 
1891 Lee 1 _ 1 
1892. Blackburne 10 6 _ 4 
1892 Bird 5 5 _- - 
1893 Golmayo 2 ad 1 
1893 Vasquez 3 3 _ - 
1893 Showalter 10 6 2 2 
1893 Ettlinger 5 5 - _ 
1894 Steinitz 19 10 5 4 
1896-7 Steinitz 17 10 2 5 
1907. Marshall 15 8 — 7 
1908 Tarrasch 16 8 3 5 
1909 Janowski 4 2 2 - 
1909 Janowski 10 7 1 2 
1910 Schlechter 10 1 1 8 
1910 Janowski ll 8 _ 3 
1916 Tarrasch 6 5 _ 1 
1921 Capablanca 14 _ 4 10 

Totals 194 106 23 65 
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INTRODUCTION. 


When I first saw the American edition of Dr. Lasker’s 
Manual of Chess I was impressed by the value and impor- 
tance of the book to chess players the world over. Apart 
from the great influence which Dr. Lasker quite rightly 
has in the chess world, the book alone is epoch-making in 
the teaching of chess. He touches lightly upon the non- 
essentials and devotes much instruction, much argument, 
and many illustrations to the things which he knows better 
than any other teacher to be indispensable to the making of 
the expert chess player. 

He is imbued with the right chess spirit. He looks 
upon chess not as a mere game but as a method of mind 
training. In itself it is of no use, but so far as it is typical 
of struggle, of the desire for progress, of life itself, he 
recognises its part in the general scheme of things. 

The most illuminating feature of the book is his grate- 
ful, respectful vindication of Steinitz, almost amounting to 
veneration. I can well remember both of the Steinitz 
and Lasker matches and the impression I had at the time— 
the popular and consequently the uninformed impression— 
led me to believe that there was great animosity between 
the two principals. It is clear to me now that this 
animosity only existed between the two factions, and was 
in reality confined to them. Lasker admits that he was, 
and is, a pupil of Steinitz, the great master and the great 
original thinker. 

I must leave the book to speak for itself. This present 
issue is neither a translation of the original German book 
nor a reprint of the American edition. It is a thoroughly 
revised treatise containing the best of both books, with 
their errors of language and their typographical faults 
eliminated and their few chess errors corrected after 
further investigation and research. Much new matter has 
also been embodied. Many long months of unremitting 
labour have been bestowed upon this work, and I hope 
that the English speaking section of the chess world will 
welcome the book as the greatest treatise in all phases of 
the game that has yet been presented. 

For my own part, I can only say that the proudest 
moment of my connection with the world of chess was 
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when Dr. Lasker called upon me and proposed that I 
should both sub-edit and publish his book. I had flirted 
with the idea before that time, little thinking that ere I 
made up my mind to take definite steps I should be 
approached by the author himself. 

It says much for Dr. Lasker's business abilities when 
I say that within a week the necessary formalities were 
concluded, and to mark the occasion he invited a number 
of well-known English and Continental Chess enthusiasts 
to a luncheon at which the project was formally launched. 
Although that event took place nearly two years ago, the 
whole of the intervening period has been devoted to per- 
fecting the contents of the book, and I can only express 
the hope that the chess enthusiasts of the whole world will 
deem the time to have been well and successfully spent. 

My final word is one of thanks to Dr. Lasker for his 
ready, kindly, and attentive assistance with the proofs, 
and his appreciative acceptance of suggestions and 
corrections; to Mr. A. H. E. Johnson for his thorough 
and painstaking vigilance in the matter of proof reading; 
and to the other players who have helped me so spon- 
taneously in various stages of the work. 


] W. H. WATTS. 
une, 1932. 


PREFACE. 


Tuat I wrote this book, 
yea, that I wrote it with 
joy, will require, I trust, 
no more explanation than 
is supplied by its own con- 
tents and meaning. That 
after having written it in 
my mother tongue I should 
myself have re-written it in 
English does require ex- 
planation, even apology. 
Such, at least, is my senti- 
ment, for I am by no means 
blind to the shortcomings 
of my diction, and I admire 
all languages in their purity 
and their noble life and 
love to see them used with 
the utmost art and sincerity 
and veneration. 


But in the present case a 
difficulty arose. A transla- 
tion by somebody foreign to 
the matter would have prob- 
ably been, if conscientious, 
too literal. No translation, 
particularly no literal trans- 
lation, can be accurate; it is 
in danger of reproducing 
the body, but not the essen- 
tial thing, the soul, of the 
book. A book that has a 
history and has therefore 
been subjected to profound 
research may be translated, 
even so, only by a few 
masters of that difficult art; 
a book that has still to make 


its history is bound to 
change considerably in 
translation. There is much 
in a good book that is not 
expressed nor expressible 
by means of words. 


I had the option of sac- 
rificing the elegance or the 
meaning of what I desired 
to say. And I made, I 
trust, the right choice in 
preserving what seemed to 
me of greater value. On the 
other hand, after having 
lived a good part of my life 
in English-speaking coun- 
tries, I did not doubt that I 
should be capable of ex- 
pressing myself definitely 
in the King’s English. 


In this book, principally 
I desire to explain and to 
extend the theory of Steinitz 
which originated while the 
master lived in England 
and in America. I desire to 
show that theory at work 
within and without the 
limits of Chess. Where 
the diction of this book may 
seem involved, let the 
reader be sure that I strove 
after simplicity, knowing 
full well that deep things 
are both simple and marvel- 
lous. 
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This book goes back to 
the ‘‘ Handbook ”’ of Staun- 
ton, with which it has in 
common the unbelief in 
compilation and the belief 
in the creative mind. I 
therefore trust that it will 
appeal to English readers. 


In conclusion, I desire to 
thank both Mr, W. ‘H. 
Watts and Mr. W. 
Winter, who have helped 
me in various stages 
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of production, for their 
assistance and for the pains 
most conscientiously taken, 
Mr. Watts has thoroughly 
sub-edited the present 
edition, and all of the 
many corrections and alter- 
ations that he has made 
have my full approval. 


EmaNuet LAsKER. 


Lonbon, 1932. 


PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL GERMAN 
EDITION, 


Tuts Manual of Chess 
has aimed at system, at 
giving its object a struc- 
ture. Is it not the first book 
of instruction written to rep- 
resent the object of which it 
treats in the same way as an 
architect would try to erect 
a building? “Ordinarily, 
books of instruction are 
written with an eye on the 
pupil, his wants, his views, 
his talents—in short, his 
psychology, but not 
with the idea of show- 
ing the subject to be 
taught as a _ piece of 
architecture, as a harmoni- 
ous unit, as a thing that has 
spiritual beauty in the way 
its parts are linked together 
so as to imbue the whole 
with one meaning. Ordin- 
arily, therefore, books of 
instruction have no sys- 
tem: they merely put frag- 
ments by the side of other 
fragments; to change the 
order of these fragments, 
say in a book of Mathe- 
matics or Law, would do 
little or no harm. Not so 
in this Manual of Chess, 
unless my purpose has been 
defeated; there is a suffi- 
cient motive for every one 
of its parts, sometimes for 
every word, to stand where 
it stands, to read as it reads. 

In a future, not far dis- 
tant, man, I am convinced, 
will be very parsimonious 


with things of real value: 
with his work, with his 
time, with the substance 
that he offers to his mind. 
The man of this future will 
require that everything 
brought to his attention for 
him to retain in his mind 
should show a systematic 
structure. Of the books of 
instruction of the present 
day none will see that 
future. 

What connects the parts 
of this Manual is the idea 
of Chess, wherewith I desig- 
nate that force of mentality 
inherent in the game which 
has nourished it with the 
power of appealing to great 
masses and to many gener- 
ations, so as to enable it to 
live through many centuries 
and to spread and to pros- 
per. This idea is itself a 
structure of noble design. 
As if it were a valuable 
work of art buried among 
débris, it has here been 
searched for and_labori- 
ously unearthed and 
brought to light by review- 
ing the history and reason 
and the life of the game. 
This idea is the idea of 
struggle, also of thy 
struggle 


EMANUEL Lasker. 


TuyRrow, 
October, 1925. 
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BOOK. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS. 


THE game of Chess has a 
history that at all times has 
awakened interest but of 
which very little is known. 
‘We know some fables treat- 
ing of the origin of the 
game, fables that are true 
to history only in so far as 
they lay the place of origin 
in Asia and the time of 
origin in a very distant 
past. Games similar to 
Chess have been discovered 
on Egyptian — sculptures. 
Written documents, a 
thousand years old, refer- 
ring to Chess, have been 
found. The game of Chess 
of those days was not, how- 
ever, the game that we now 
know. No doubt, Chess 
has undergone many 
changes and who knows 
whether Draughts, or, more 
precisely, a game related to 
Draughts, was not a fore- 
father of our Chess. 

The European career of 
Chess began a_ thousand 
years ago. At that time it 
was an admired favourite in 
Spain, the game of the 
noble and the learned. In 
feudal castles and at the 
courts of princes it was 
cultivated; it was praised 


in artistic poems. For cen- 
turies it remained the aris- 
tocratic, noble, royal game, 
accessible only to a refined 
taste. Later, it penetrated 
through Italy and France, 
and at last it found a home 
wherever the foot of the 
white man trod. 

Chess, as pointed out, has 
changed, but in its attire, 
in its forms only, by no 
means in its essence, its 
idea. That has remained 
unchanged all through the 
many centuries of its life. 
To discover this idea is 
therefore not difficult: at 
all times Chess has had the 
will, the intent, the mean- 
ing of picturing a war be- 
tween two parties: a war 
of extinction, conducted 
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according to rules, laws, in 
a cultured manner, yet 
without clemency. This 
becomes evident from the 
rules of the game almost 
at first sight. 


The Chess-board. 


The most ancient and 
most enduring feature of 
Chess is certainly the 
board, the table upon which 


After Halving a Second Time 








it is played, the field of the 
Chess struggle. In consists 
of 64 parts every one a 
small square, in their 
totality composing a large 
square. In eight rows and, 
perpendicularly thereto, in 
eight lines the 64 squares 
are ordered. Consequently 
one can draw a Chess-board 
by halving the side of a big 
square three times in suc- 
cession as shown by the 
above diagrams. 


The technical process of 
producing a Chess-board is 
therefore very simple, and 
the logical conception, 
neither is apprehension of 
the board complicated. The 
perception of the 64 squares 
by the eye is noc so easy, 
but it has been facilitated 
by the use of colour. The 
squares are __aiternately 
coloured black and white, so 
that from time immemorial 
the Chess-board looks as 
follows : 
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It is of importance that 
the student of Chess should 
know the board very accur- 
ately; he should be able to 
visualise each square in its 
individual position as well 
as in its relations to its 
neighbouring squares. For 
this reason the board has 
been divided into three re- 
gions: the middle and the 
two wings. The left wing 
is composed of the first and 
second line to the left, the 
right wing in the same way 
by the two extreme lines on 
the right hand, and the 
middle is formed by the 
four remaining lines, the 
third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth. In the centre of this 
middle, four squares are 
situated, which form the 
intersection of the fourth 
and fifth line with the fourth 
and fifth row. These four 
squares in the centre of the 
board have, for strategic 
purposes, the greatest sig- 
nificance. 

To describe the events on 
the Chess-board briefly and 


exactly, a name has been 
given to every one of the 
64 squares; in olden times 
a descriptive name, in our 
time, where the science of 
Nature and of Mathematics 
has become so prominent, a 
mathematical name, This 
mathematical name reminds 
us of a system of co- 
ordinates in the manner as 
introduced by Descartes. 
Accordingly, the eight 
“lines,” running upwards, 
are successively designated 
by the letters a, b, c, d, e, 
f, g, h, and the eight 
‘‘rows,”’ running from left 
to right, are successively 
designated by the numbers 
1, 2, 3) 41 5, 6, 7, 8 The a 
line, b line ... h line 
is therefore a certain line; 
the first row, second row 
wae eighth row a certain 
row. ince each square 
belongs to one line and to 
one row only, it is unambig- 
uously designated by its 
line and row. For instance, 
bs is that one square on the 
b line that belongs to the 
fifth row. According to cus- 
tom the letter precedes the 
number; one writes b5, 
never 5b. Thus this notation 
has the advantage of 
naming each square with- 
out ambiguity. 


Of the other notation, the 
descriptive one, which is 
in use in many countries 
and also in the Anglo- 
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Saxon world, we shall 
speak more fully later on. 

In the mathematical nota- 
tion, the divison of the 
board described above 
would read as follows: the 
left wing a and b line, the 
right wing g and h line, the 
middle c, d, e, f line, the 
centre d4, d5, e4, e5. The 
boundary of the board is 
formed by the a line, the h 
line, the first row, the 
eighth row. The corners 
are al, a8, hi, h8. 

The student should en- 
deavour to acquire the habit 
of designating the squares 
and of visualising their 
position. There are many 
Chess-players who fail 
merely from their in- 
capacity to master this geo- 
metrical task, not suspect- 
ing its value. 


The Pieces. 

The armies combating 
each other on the board 
consist of Black and White 
pieces. The White pieces 
form the one side, the Black 
pieces the antagonistic side. 
The two sides are briefly 
called White and Black. 
The colouring of a piece 
therefore determines its 
obedience and fidelity, un- 
conditionally. A piece never 
deserts to the enemy, nor 
does it ever rebel ; it is faith- 
ful unto death. True, if it 


falls in the combat, it wan- 
ders from the board merely 
into a box where the cap- 
tured pieces are kept until 
the next game; then it cele- 
brates a merry and hopeful 
resurrection. 

White and Black have 
equal forces. Each has a 
King, a Queen, two Rooks 
(or Castles), two Bishops, 
two Knights, and eight 
Pawns, Either party, there- 
fore, counts sixteen pieces. 
The pieces stand on the 
board until they are cap- 
tured, each piece on one 
square, no two pieces on 
the same square. At the 
Start of the game the pieces 
are placed in a determined 
position shown hereafter, 
and then they are moved, 
the players moving alter- 
nately. Thus a_ struggle 
of the Chess pieces takes 
place according to deter- 
minate rules, until the King 
of a party is captured by 
force or the contestants 
agree upon a drawn issue. 


The pieces are usually 
carved of wood. The King 
has the appearance of a 
crowned monarch, the 
Queen bears a_ smaller 
crown, the Rooks or Castles 
suggest sturdy castles, the 
Bishops have a character- 
istic head-dress, the 
Knights show a_horse’s 
head, and the Pawn is like 
aman without distinction, a 
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man of the crowd, a com- 
mon soldier. 


King: &S & 
Queen : wow 
Rook or 
Castle : R YX 
Bishop: @ @ 
Knight: @ & 
Pawn: & ¢& 
The move consists in 
transferring a piece from 
one square to another. 
White ‘moves’ a white 


piece, Black a black one. 
Sometimes two pieces are 
thus put into motion, 
namely, when a_ hostile 
piece is ‘‘captured,’’ i.e., 
removed from the board, or 
in ‘“‘Castling,” or in 
““Queening’’ a Pawn, 
terms which will be ex- 
plained later. All of this is 
executed according to fixed 
rules which the player is 
constrained to obey. 


The Rules for Moving. 


The King moves from 
its square to a neighbour- 
ing square, the Rook in its 
line or row, the Bishop 
diagonally, the Queen may 
move like a Rook or a 
Bishop, the Knight jumps 
in making the shortest 
move that is not a straight 
one, and the Pawn meves 
one square straight ahead. 
But such moves are per- 


mitted only if the square 
upon which the piece lands 
is empty or occupied by a 
hostile piece. Moreover, 
the Rook, Bishop and 
Queen are obstructed 
in their motion as soon 
as they strike an occu- 
pied square. Thus, a 
Bishop on ci may go to any 
square in the diagonal c1, 
dz, e3, {4, g5, h6 unless one 
of these squares is occu- 
pied; if e3 is occupied, £4, 
g5, and h6 are obstructed 
and the Bishop may not be 
moved there. The Rook, 
Bishop or Queen, however, 

n “capture ’’ the obstruc- 
tion, provided it is a hostile 
piece, by putting the mov- 
ing piece on the square 
occupied by the obstruction 
and removing the latter into 
the box. Also, the other 
pieces, King, Knight and 
Pawn, may capture hostile 
men; the King or the 
Knight, whenever they 
have the right to move to 
the square held by the hos- 
tile man, the Pawn, how- 
ever, not thus but with a 
diagonal move forward to a 
neighbouring square. All 
pieces are subject to capture 
except the King. Its life is 
sacred, the player must de- 
fend it, it perishes only 
when no possible resource 
can save it from capture. 
Whenever that occurs the 
game is at an end; the 
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player who cannot save his 


King from capture, is 
‘“Checkmate’? and loses 
the game. 


These rules are not com- 
plete, besides they are too 
brief so that the reader can- 
not be expected to obtain a 
clear conception through 
them, but they serve as an 
initial step in that they 
produce a vivid impression 
of the Chess struggle. We 
shall now consider them in 
detail and at length in order 
to illuminate the various 
logical consequences that 
come thereby into play. 


The King. 


The King may move 
from the square it occupies 
to any square satisfying the 
following conditions : 

1, A neighbour to the 
square of occupation. 

2. Not occupied by a man 
of its own party. 

3- Not menaced by any 
hostile piece. 

Once during the game 
the King may violate the 
first of these rules, namely, 
in Castling, otherwise 
never. In Castling, the 
King is moved Two squares 
to the Right or Left, as the 
case may be, and the Rook 
towards which the King has 
moved is then placed upon 
the square which the King 
jumped over. But this move 
is not permitted when 
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1. The King is in 
““Check,’’ i.e., menaced 
with capture. 

2. The King or Rook 
has already made a move. 

3. The move of the Rook 
is obstructed. 

4. The King or Rook 
after Castling would be ex- 
posed to capture. 

What has been said here 
in dry words may now be 
presented pictorially. 





The White King placed 
on c2 has only ONE pos- 
sible move, to wit, to b2. 
It may go there, because 
firstly, that square is neigh- 
bour to c2; secondly it is not 
occupied by a man of its 
own party but a hostile one; 
and thirdly, the square b2 
is not menaced by any 
enemy, neither the Black 
King nor the Black Rook, 
nor the Black Pawn in their 
present positions being able 
to capture a piece on b2. On 
the other hand, the White 
King could make no other 
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move; it cannot move to bi, 
di, on account of the Black 
Rook, nor to b3, d3, on 
account of the Black Pawn, 
nor to d2 because of the 
White Pawn standing 
there, still less to ct, where 
two slayers would await it, 
nor to ¢3, which is menaced 
by Bishop bz and obstruc- 
ted by a White Pawn be- 
sides. To other squares it 
cannot move since they are 
not neighbours to its pres- 
ent residence. 

The reader may demon- 
strate that in the above posi- 
tion also the Black King 
has only one possible move, 
namely, to g7- 





Black to move. His King 


is ‘Checked ’’ because 
menaced by the White 
Queen. The King cannot 


capture the Queen since g7 
is threatened by Pawn {6; 
the King can. go nowhere 
else for the White Queen 
threatens its place of re- 
fuge; the White Queen can 
be captured by no Black 
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piece. The King can there- 
fore not be saved, the 
““Check ’? is a_‘‘ Mate,” 
“Checkmate ’’; Black has 
lost the game. 


Castling * 








The two Kings and the 
four Rooks still stand 
where they stood at the 
commencement of the 
game. Let us suppose that 
hitherto none of these 
pieces has moved. White, if 
he has the move, can 
Castle with Rook hr b 
placing it on fr and simul- 
taneously jumping with 
King to gi; or he can 
Castle with Rook at by 
placing it on dr and jump- 
ing with King to cr. Black, 
if it is his turn to move, can 
Castle with Rook a8, 
whereby King and Rook 
occupy the squares c8, d8 
respectively. But he can- 
not Castle with Rook h8, 


* In practice the player will be 
well advised always to move the 
K first and then his R when 
making this move. 
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because the White Queen 
would attack the Rook after 
Castling and therefore Cast- 
ling is illegal. 


The Rook or Castle * 





The Rook cz has the fol- 
lowing possible moves: to 
b2, d2, e2, f2 and capture 
of g2. It cannot go to ci or 
¢3 because it is under obli- 
gation to guard its King 
against the White Rook g2. 
The Rook cq can go to aq 
or b4 or dq or capture e4 
but cannot capture fq be- 
cause Rook eq is an ob- 
struction ; it may also go to 
c8 or c7 or c6 or ¢5 or c3 
but not to c2 or cr owing to 
the obstruction of Rook c2. 
The Rook e4 has only two 
squares open to it, dq and 
cq, and the Rook g2 no less 
than 12 squares, any square 
of the g line and all but two 


*The name “Castle” is rarely 
if ever used in modern chess 
literature for this piece. 


squares of the second row: 
ha, f2, e2, d2, c2, gt, g3, 
84, g5> 86, 87, g8. 


The Bishop. 








In this position three 
Bishops are on the board, 
3, C4, £6; also three 
Rooks, ci, d2, f7, and of 
course the two Kings—the 
Kings never being captured 
—on a1 and g8. Since the 
Bishops move diagonally, 
Bishop c3 can capture f6, 
and vice versa. But the 
Bishop cz cannot capture 
Rook dz because the 
Bishop is forced to protect 
its King against Bishop f6 
by obstruction. The Bishop 
c4 can capture Rook {7; 
this piece is immobile since 
it is pinned by the Bishop cq. 
The number of squares to 
which in the above position 
the Bishops might move, is 
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therefore found to be for 
c4=10 (a2, b3, d5, €6, £7, 
b5, a6 d3, e2, f1); for f6=9 
(8, g7, €5, d4, 3, e7, d8, 
gs, h4); for e3=4 (b2, dy, 
e5, £6). 


The Queen. 








In this position two 
Queens, a Rook, a Bishop 
and the two Kings are on 
the board. The Black 
Queen aq which can move 
like a Rook or like a Bishop 
has the following moves at 
its disposal: to bq, cq, d4, 
capture on e€4, al, a2, a3, 
a5, a6, a7, a8, bs, c6, d7, 
b3, capture of cz. The 
White Queen, however, has 
a very limited range, be- 
cause it is pinned by the 
Rook ¢8. If the pin would 
be released it could go to 
hz and there, supported by 
the Bishop c2, Checkmate 
the King; as it is, the 
Queen must either capture 
the Rook e8 or suffer cap- 
ture by that piece. 








Here are four Knights on 
the board, and a Rook and 
a Bishop and the two 
Kings. Two of the Knights 
are immobile, Knight e2 
on account of the Bishop h5 
and the Knight g7 because 
of the Rook g3: they must 
protect their Kings. The 
Knight f5 can move to one 
of the following squares: 
e7, d6, d4, e3, g3 (whereby 
it captures the Rook) hq, 
h6. The shortest jump on 
the Chess-board is, namely, 
to take two squares (in the 
air) in a line or row and one 
square perpendicularly 
thereto. That movement 
allows to Knight f5 eight 
possibilities, but in the 
above position one of these, 
on the square g7, is taken 
away by the obstruction of 
a Kt partisan to Knight f5. 
The Knight f6 has eight 
possible moves : it threatens 
the hostile King, ‘“‘gives 
Check,”’ ‘‘Checks,”’ and the 
King will have to flv, for 
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instance, to f7, in order to 
save himself. 


The 


Pawn. 





Here you see 16 Pawns, 
therefore all that were 
in the box, and two Rooks, 
one Bishop, one Knight, 
the two Kings besides. At 
the beginning of the game 
the hite Pawns are 
placed on the second row 
and the Black Pawns on the 
seventh row; thence they 
move or capture ahead to- 
wards the enemy, the White 
Pawns from below upwards, 
the Black Pawns in the 
opposite direction. For in- 
stance, Pawn d4 may cap- 
ture e5 and conversely, be- 
cause the Pawns, though 
moving ahead in their file, 
capture obliquely, always 
advancing towards the 
enemy 

The above position shows 
three immobile Pawns, 
“‘blocked’’ Pawns: g3, £45 
f7. Pawn g3 is blocked by 
g4, because the Pawn does 
not capture straight ahead 


but obliquely. Th e posi- 
tion shows nine Pawns 
Sanding on the squares 
where they stood at the start 
of the game: az, b2 ea, f2, 
h2, a7, b7, c7, £7; they have 
not moved yet; the other 
seven Pawns have advanced 
during the progress of the 
game. The Pawn dq has 
two possible moves: to ad- 
vance to d5 or to capture e5. 
The Pawn c3 has only one 
possible move: to advance 
to c4, 

Now the rule was intro- 
duced about four centuries 
ago that Pawns in their 
initial position and which 
are not blocked may ad- 
vance one or two steps ac- 
cording to the plan of the 
player. This rule made the 
game more lively, and 
therefore the Chess world 
accepted it in time. For in- 
stance, Pawn a2 may ad- 
vance to a3 or to aq in one 
move. 


With this rule a difficulty 
arose. Its object was to 
accelerate the pace of the 
Chess events and to add to 
their variety, but it betrayed 
sometimes the obvious 
rights of the opponent. To 
illustrate this point, observe 
the two Pawns f2 and gq. 
The Pawn gq stands on 
guard over {3. If f2 ad- 
vances to f3, g4 can capture 
it; thus it had been for 
many centuries; after the 
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introduction of the new rule 
Pawn f2 could evade Pawn 
g4 by advancing at once to 
f4 and could then molest 
Black unpunished. 
Naturally, the Pawn g4 on 
guard felt itself deceived, 
when the hostile Pawn 
crept through the advance 
posts. There were scenes 
of hot dispute. It could not 
be the meaning of the in- 
novation to make the ad- 
vancing Pawn immune. 
And finally justice was vic- 
torious: the Pawn standing 
on guard was acceded the 
right of capture, just as if 
the Pawn trying to slip 
through had advanced one 
step only; but the Pawn on 
guard cannot defer this 
movement but must execute 
it without loss of time as an 
immediate reply to the 
attempted advance. If, for 
instance, in the above posi- 
tion White moves f2—f4 
Black mav answer g4xf3, 
thus executing his original 
intention of capturing the 
Pawn cn f3. This species 
of capture is named ‘‘cap- 
ture in passing’? or, with 
the French — expression 
capture ‘‘en passant.” 
If the Pawn, after f2—fq, is 
not immediately captured 
by gq ‘‘in passing,”’ it stays 
unmolested on f4 and has 
thereafter to contend only 
with the hostile Pawns of 
the f and e line. 


The Pawns only advanc- 
ing ahead arrive, inadvanc- 
ing row by row finally to the 
eighth row where according 
to the rule they would come 
to a barrier and would be 
immobile. Should this sig- 
nify their death? Should 
they now become useless 
after having done their duty 
and fought their way 
through the ranks of the 
enemy? That would not 
be in keeping with justice. 
Since in a struggle it is 
honourable to draw upon 
oneself the fire of the enemy 
and to do him harm, the 
Pawn advancing to the last 
row is rewarded by becom- 
ing an “‘officer’’ in its army ; 
it is changed for a Queen, 
Rook, Bishop or Knight, 
according to the will of the 
player; it is promoted to a 
higher rank since officers 
have much more mobility 
and value than Pawns. 





If it is White’s turn to 
move here, he may advance 
Pawn e7 to e8, change it 
for a Queen and call Mate 
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If it is Black’s turn to move, 
he can advance f2 to f1, de- 
mand a Knight and Check- 
mate White. 


The Initial Position. 





From time immemorial 
the men are placed at the 
beginning of the game in 
the order shown above, and 
White makes the first move. 
In the corners stand the 
Rooks, on the first row the 
White officers in the order 
R, Kt, B, Q, K, B, Kt, R; 
the corner to the right of 
White is white; in the 
second row stand the White 
Pawns, in the seventh row 
the Black Pawns and in the 
eighth row the Black 
officers, every one opposite 
to a White officer of its 
own kind, the Queen oppo- 
site the Queen, the King 
opposite the King, and so 
forth. The White Queen is 
placed on a white square, 
the Black Queen on a black 
square, the Queen therefore 
ona square of its own colour 
—a remnant of feudal 
gallantry. 


- The End of the Game: 


Checkmate (Mate), Stale- 


mate, Draw. 


With a Checkmate the 
game is decided, but not 
every game ends with a 
Mate. 

If he whose turn it is to 
move can make no legal 
move and yet his King is 
not Checked he is not 
Checkmated though the 
game necessarily is at an 
end. Such a conclusion of 
the game is called a Stale 
mate, a useless, a false, an 
unproductive Mate, briefly 
“Stalemate.’’ He who is 
Stalemated does not lose 
the game nor win it either, 
because loss of the game is 
suffered only by him who is 
“‘Checkmated,’? and an 
essential condition therefore 
is that the King should be 
in Check, whereas in a 
Stalemating position the 
King is not in Check. 

Again when neither of 
the opponents believes he 
has the power to end the 
game by administering 

heckmate, the game is un- 
decided, ‘‘ drawn,’’ by 
mutual agreement. This 
agreement may be volun- 
tary or compulsory. Com- 
pulsory when the two op- 
ponents repeat their moves, 
going backwards and for- 
wards without changing 
their position, compulsory 
also when for fifty moves in 
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succession no essential 
change, no advance towards 
the final goal can be demon- 
strated by either player. 
This demonstration, such is 
the accepted law, is 


achieved when during these 
fifty moves no capture nor 
the advance of a Pawn has 
been performed, for these 
are, by common consent, 
the 


visible 
essential 


the outward, 
signs of an 
change. 








Here White is to move, 
Black menaces Checkmate 
in two ways, either by Qh3 
captures h2 or plays to g2. 
White cannot defend the 
threat, he therefore tries to 
attack the opponent by giv- 
ing Check with Qb6—a6. 
Black is forced to reply K 
a8-b8. Now Qa6-b6 again 
checking. The pinned Pawn 
cannot capture, hence Kb8 
—c8 or —a8. Again Qb6— 
a6, Ka8 (c8)—b8. And the 
Checks have no end, the 
game is drawn by “ Per- 
petual Check.”” 


3 
The Function of Strategy. 


Herewith the rules and 
laws of the game are laid 
down; according to the 
very same rules play the 
beginner and the veteran, 
the duffer and the master. 
Whoever does not follow 
these rules does not play 
Chess; whoever follows 
them belongs to the com- 
munity of Chess-players 
that counts many millions. 

What distinguishes the 
Chess-players, all of whom 
follow the same rules, is 
called strategy: the plan, 
meaning, intent, force, 
briefly the reason of their 
moves. 

This reason is no differ- 
ent from all reason, but a 
part of it, grown on its 
body, possessed of its force 
and conditioned by its 
pains. On the same tree 
where a little branch hangs, 
called the logic of Aristotle, 
there hangs another branch 
named Strategy in Chess. 


The Descriptive Notation. 


Since reason, to be com- 
municated, needs a system 
of expression, a kind of 
language, the Chess com- 
munity has invented and 
propagated technical words 
and a notation of squares 
and moves. True, many 
nations follow the notation 
by co-ordinates described 
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and used above: e2—e4 
signifies the move that 
places the piece at e2 on e4; 
yet with many nations a 
descriptive notation arising 
from the life of the Chess 
community in those coun- 
tries has been preferred. 
This notation refers to the 
initial position; it calls the 
Rooks at and a8 the 
“‘Queen’s Rooks,” Knights 
bi, b8 ‘‘Queen’s Knights,”” 
Bishops c1, c8, ‘‘Queen’s 
Bishops,” Bishops f1, £8, 
“King’s Bishops,” 
Knights gi, g8, ‘‘King’s 
Knights,” Rooks h1, h8 
“‘KXing’s Rooks,” Pawns 
a2, a7, “ Queen's Rooks’ 
Pawns,” awns b2 b7 
“Queen’s Knight’s 
Pawns,” and so on. The 
squares of the board, when 
it is White's turn to play, 
are called according to the 
line and row, e4, for in- 
stance, ‘' King's fourth,”’ 
a5, ‘‘Queen’s Rook’s 
fifth,” and when it is 
Black’s turn to play the 
Squares are named accord- 
ing to_Black’s point of 
view. For Black, who is 
sitting before the eighth 
tow, that eighth row is his 
first row, and K4 signifies 
for him es, and QRs§ signi- 
fies for him aq. In short, 
Black and White are 
treated in this notation as 
enjoying the same privi- 
leges, either having a right 
to his point of view. Thus, 


whereas in the algebraic 
notation in the initial posi- 
tion the two usual moves to 
start the game e2—e4, e7— 
e5 are denominated in a 
different way, in the descrip- 
tive notation they would 
tead White P—K4, Black 
P—Kg4, and hence they are 
denominated in the same 
way. The descriptive nota- 
tion goes down to and accen- 
tuates the reason for these 
moves, which are identical, 
the algebraical notation 
only states the geometry of 
the Chess-board and there- 
fore distinguishes between 
various geometrical regions 
of the board without heed- 
ing in any way the meaning 
of Chess strategy. 


Either notation has its 
advantages, and it is useful 
to know both of them. For 
the use of a people that 
notation will of course be 
preferred that has its root 
in custom, tradition, his- 
tory of the national Chess 
community. And therefore 
in what follows only the 
descriptive notation will be 
employed. 


A few signs are inter- 
national. A Capture is in- 
dicated by the oblique cross 
x, a Check by the straight 
cross +, Checkmate by +, 
Castling K side by 0-0, 
Castling Q side by o—o—o. 
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Our Task. 


In adopting the above 
rules and style of speak- 
ing and of writing, it will 
be our task to make visible 
the Reason of the game of 
Chess. According to the 
manner and law of Reason 
that task will oblige us to 
start from simple questions, 
ever to advance to more 
complicated questions by 
logical deduction, and 
finally to unearth all the 
different sources of Reason 
as manifested in Chess and 
to draw our final conclu- 
sions. 


On the Advantage of a 
Plus in Pieces. 


First Proposition: The 
Plus of a Rook suffices to 
win the game. 


When one is Check- 
mated the pieces that are 
inactive onlookers of the 
disaster, however many 
they might be, are of no 
avail. Pieces that cannot 
aid in staying a danger are 
of no value. Let us, how- 
ever, consider the question 
of a Plus in pieces under a 
certain condition that from 
the learned of the Middle 
Ages has received the curt 
name of ‘‘ ceteris paribus.” 
Advantages and disadvan- 


tages being equal, being 
evenly balanced—that is 
the meaning of this condi- 
tion. The above proposition 
is certainly not valid in all 
situations. As a proposi- 
tion in Euclid, the above 
thesis would be a rank 
failure, but ceteris paribus 
it is as true as gold, 


Now the method of 
Euclid would do no good 
in Chess. Reason in Chess 
—we shall see that the more 
clearly later on—is not of 
the mathematical order. 
Chess is no certainty. And 
when it becomes one, Chess 
will have ceased to be use- 
ful. To enable the Chess 
players to follow an argu- 
ment, the idea of the 
learned of the Middle Ages 
embodied in the curt Latin 
ceteris paribus is indispen- 
sable. 


By means of the ceteris 
paribus we are within our 
rights to suppose that all 
the other pieces, being of 
equal force and value, have 
fought a drawn battle, at 
the end of which they, like 
the two lions that devoured 
each other up to the two 
tails, have emigrated from 
the Chess-board into the 
box, thus leaving the 
stronger side with Rook 
in a safe position and the 
King, against the bare 
King. 
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If the stronger side has 
the Move, we can demon- 
state that Rook and King 
against King can always 
force a Checkmate. This 
demonstration is mathe- 
matical. It is founded upon 
a certain process, by which 
the weaker side is eventu- 
ally shorn of its mobility, 
its King being confined in 
a prison with ever narrow- 
ing walls, and finally forced 
into a Checkmate. The 
demonstration begins by 
showing that with the 
pieces available certain 
Mating positions exist and 
continues by making evi- 
dent that the weaker side, 
in the course of the above 
process, may be driven into 
one of these Mating posi- 
tions. 


As long as the King is in 
the middle of the board, it 
cannot be Mated by King 
and Rook. For let us sup- 
pose that the two aggres- 
sive pieces have arrived at 
their position of strongest 
effect. ‘hen the two Kings 
will stand opposite each 
other and the Rook will 
give Check on line or row, 
and thus the besieged King 
will be Checked and have 
five squares of its domain 
cut off by the enemy. This 
is easily seen. 
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Strongest Effect of King 
King. 


versus 

















Here the Kings stand as 
near to each other as pos- 
sible since they must not 
expose themselves to cap- 
ture, not even to capture by 
the opposing King. 

They stand in a Opposi- 
tion,” they prevent each 
other from moving on any 
one of the three squares 
White’s 03, Qq Qs. 


Strongest Effect of King 
plus Rook versus King. 

















The Kings are in Oppo- 
sition, the Rook Checks 
and deprives the hostile 
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King of the three squares 
adjoining those dominated 
by the White King. Thus 
the King placed on the 
Bishop-line is driven to- 
wards the Knight-line, a 
line nearer to the boundary 
than the one the King held 
previously. 


Mating Position with King 
on Border. 





Mating Position with King 
in Corner, 





The stronger side forces 
the hostile King to the 
border and if need be into 
a corner by proceeding as 
the fisherman who drives 
fish into his net and then 
draws the net, narrowing 
down the space available to 
his prey until finally no 
room is left to the victim. 

But there is a point that 
needs further elucidation. 
After all, the above picture 
does not come true to 
reality. Let us consider the 
following position : 
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The King in the Net. 

















True, the Black K on his 
QBs cannot get over the Q 
file nor his fourth row as 
long as the White Rook, 
protected by its King, 
stands on guard on Qs. But 
how is the net to be drawn 
tighter? If the Black King 
should refuse to move, the 
tightening of the net would 
be impossible. 


The fish in the net of the 
fisherman might refuse to 
move, not so the King in 
the net of the Rook. The 
right of moving in Chess 
is at the same time an 
obligation. In by far most 
instances the right to move 
is of great value, ‘but there 
are cases, as shown above, 
where to move is disadvan- 
tageous. Yet, rightly or 
wrongly, the laws of Chess 
do not permit a free choice 
in this respect: vou have 
to move, whether you like 
it or find it irksome. The 
constraint to move is 
usually called by a German 
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word, ‘‘Zugswang,”’ that 
has become international in 
its usage. 

Let us return to the above 
position, White to move. 
White plays King from 
K6 to Q6. If Black replies 
King from B5-Kts, or Kt6, 
the Rook will follow it up 
with R-QB5, thus cutting 
off the QB file; and if 
Black replies King from 
B5-B6, the White King 
will get into Opposition, 
King from Q6 to Bs, and 
the play might further pro- 
ceed methodically King 
from B6 to Kt6, R from Q5 
to Q4, King from Kt6 to 
B6, King from Bs to Qs, 
King from B6 to B7, King 
from Qs5 to Bq and so on. 
To drive the King by 
means of the Zugswang 
on to the border and there 
to give it the Checkmate is, 
after ail that has been said, 
an easy task. 

Second _ Proposition: 
King and Bishop or King 
and Knight against the 
bare King make a Drawn 
game. 

Let us deliberate accord- 
ing to the above method. 
We soon find that a Check- 
mate with King and Bishop 
or King and Knight 
against King is impossible 
even when the weaker side 
has its King placed in the 
most unfavourable position, 
the corner. Should the 
aggressive King stand even 


in opposition to the 
cornered King, the be- 
sieged party will yet have 
one square of escape; 
should that be taken away 
by Bishop or Knight, the 

ing in the corner will not 
be Checked and therefore a 
Stalemate will result; con- 
versely, if the cornered 
King is Checked it is driven 
only on_ more favourable 
ground. The task of Check- 
mating with the above force 
is unsolvable. 

Third Proposition: King 
and two minor _ pieces 
against the bare King will 
force the Checkmate unless 
both the minor pieces are 
Knights. 

On account of the lesser 
force of Bishops or Knights 
as compared with the Rook 
or Queen the two latter offi- 
cers are called the ‘‘major”’ 
pieces, the former officers 
the ‘‘minor’’ ones. With 
the aid of two minor officers 
and the King Mating posi- 
tions can always be con- 
structed, for instance, the 
three that here follow: 
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But it is impossible to 
arrive at all such Mating 
positions by a systematic 
process, in a methodical 
fashion. And, since Chess 
is not to be played at hap- 
hazard for any length of 
time, that circumstance is 
highly significant. Hence, 
we must distinguish be- 
tween those of the above 
Checkmates that can be 
arrived at by force and 
those that can be gained 
only through intervention 
of the error or hastiness or 
bad judgment of your 
opponent. 

A systematic process is 
always, this way or that, 
the drawing in of a logical 


net. When the hostile King 
is aimed at, systematic pro- 
gress is possible only in the 
direction of a diminution of 
the mobility of that piece. 
The direction of the process 
being thus determined, the 
final aim being one of the 
Checkmating positions, the 
problem is clearly put and 
its solution requires little 
pains, 

With two Bishops it is 
easy to imprison the hos- 
tile King by putting the 
two Bishops alongside of 
each other. They then 
dominate two neighbouring 
diagonals and thus divide 
the board into various parts 
separated from each other, 
so that the hostile King, 
caught in one of these com- 
partments, is unable to 
enter into another. 


aa 
mains 
oe 


Here the Black King is 
restricted to the compart- 
ment bordered by the 
squares OR7, QR6, OKt6, 


Kts, OBs, OB4, Q4, O3, 
3, KB3, KG, KKtq, 
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KR4 and KR5. The King 
cannot move on to any 
Square of this border and 
therefore cannot reach any 
square outside of its com- 
partment. With the ap- 
proach of the White King, 
it will be easy to draw the 
net together and to Check- 
mate the Black King. 
With two Knights the 
Checkmate cannot be 
forced. For let the Black 
King be driven into a cor- 
ner, the task of forcing the 
Checkmate still fails. 





This is a critical position. 
In order to achieve the 
Checkmate the King must 
be driven into the corner. 
Therefore, its escape, KBr, 
must be cut off. If to this 
end Kt from K5 to Q7 and 
Black replies K-Ri, the 
Black King will return to 
Kti, because that square 
must not now be cut off by 
either Kt to B6 or Kt from 
Qs to K7 on account of the 
law of Stalemate. Return- 
ing, the King will again 
threaten to escape via Br 


and thus keep one of the 
Knights busy such as the 
one on Q7. And no further 
progress can be achieved. 
Only a manifest blunder 
will enable White to bring 
about the Checkmate, 
namely, by 

1. Kt from Q5 to B6ch., 
K to Rr. 

Obviously, this move is 
a grave mistake, for thus 
Black voluntarily goes 
where White wants to drive 
it; the move K-Br would 
Draw. 

2. Kt from K5 to B7 
Mate. 

With Bishop, Knight 
and King versus King, the 
Checkmate is attainable, 
but in a complicated man- 
ner. The principle of the 
hunt for the King is this: 
the King, the Bishop and 
the Knight in their effort 
to chase the adverse King 
into a corner, must appor- 
tion different tasks to each 
other, thus aiding each 
other; they must not per- 
form any task doubly which 
would amount to an un- 
necessary competition be- 
tween each other and would 
be a useless effort. Each one 
of these pieces must there- 
fore cut off squares to the 
hunted King that are not 
cut off by the other pieces, 
each one must have its own 
allotted share of squares to 
guard and must not tres- 
pass. With this principle 
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in view, it is not hard to 
drive the King into a cor- 
ner. But now another diffi- 
culty arises. The adverse 
King must be driven into 
one of those corners that 
the Bishop can assail, as 
mate cannot be forced in 
either of the other corners. 
If the Bishop moves on 
white squares, it is limited 
to these white squares, for 
diagonals running through 
a white square comprise 
white squares only; and 
with black squares it is the 
same. Hence, the hunted 
King will be prudent to 
allow itself to be driven to- 
wards a corner unattainable 
to the Bishop and to shun 
either corner of the colour 
assailable by the Bishop. On 
the other hand, the assail- 
ant, havin; driven the 
King into the safe corner, 
is confronted by the prob- 
lem of driving it into one 
of the unsafe corners. 


This latter task has to be 
studied in detail. The play 
runs as follows: 
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1. K from R6 to Kt6 
K from R square to 
Kt square 

2. K from Kt6 to B6 
K from Kt square to 
R square 

3- Kt from K7 to Qs, 
K from R square 
Kt square 

4. Kt from Qs to B7 


10 


Thus the corner is cut off. 
K from Kt square to 


B square 

5- B from Q4 to R7 
K from B square to 
Q square 

6. Kt from B7 to Q5 
K from square to 
K_ square 


Black makes an attempt to 
gain more freedom of move- 
ment f B6 to 06 
7- rom to 
K from K_ square to 
B2 
8. Kt from Q5 to K7 
K from B2 to B3 
g. B from R7 to K3 


The net holds tight, the 
attempt of the Black King 
is frustrated. 


10. B from K3 to Q4 
K from B2 to K 
square 

tt. K from Q6 to K6 
K from K to Q 


square 
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12. B from Q4 to Kt6ch. 
K from Q square to K 
square 

Now the Knight has to cut 
off the square K8. 

13. Kt from K7 to Bs 

K from K to B sq. 
Kt from B5 to Q6 
K from B sq. to Kt2 
15. K from K6 to Bs 
K from Ktz to R3 
16. B from Kt6 to Q8 
K from R3 to Rq 
17. Kt from to K8 
K from Rq to R3 
18. B from Q8 to Ktsch. 


The Black King dares not 


14, 


return, else it is Check- 
mated at once. 
18. cesses 


KX from R3 to R2 
19. K from B5 to B6 

K from R2 to Kt sq. 
20. K from B6 to K7 

K from Ktsq. to R2 
21. K from K7 to B7 

K from R2 to R sq. 
22. B from Kts to R6 

K from R sq. to R2 
23. B from R6 to B8 

K from R2 to R sq. 
24. B from B8 to Ktzch. 

K from R sq. to R2 
25. Kt from K8 to B6 

Mate. 

Fourth Proposition: The 
Plus of a Pawn does not 
always suffice to force the 
win, but in the majority of 
cases it does. 

In considering this pro- 
position, one must accen- 
tuate the condition of 


OF CHESS 
ceteris paribus very 
strongly. The plan of 


“exchanging *’ the hostile 
pieces one by one, until the 
extra Pawn beside the two 
Kings remains alone on the 
board, is often difficult and 
perhaps impossible to be 
carried through. But, for all 
that, let us consider this 
task solved and let us now 
inquire into the concluding 
stages of that contest. 
First, let the Pawn fight 
the adverse King unaided. 
Will the Pawn be able to 
advance unharmed on to 
the eighth row, there to be 
ueened, afterwards to 
checkmate the King? Or 
will the King approach the 
Pawn meanwhile and cap- 
ture it? The question is 
one of pure mathematics. 
While the Pawn advances 
one square the King ap- 
proaches one square. 
Hence, the Pawn having 
to advance by Pawn steps 
until it Queens, the King to 
approach by King steps to 
the square where the Pawn 
Queens, all depends on the 
relation of the two members 
Pawn steps and King 
steps. If the number of 
Pawn steps is less than the 
number of King steps, the 
Pawn will Queen. If they 
are equal, or if the number 
of Pawn steps is greater 
than the number of King 
steps, the King will cap- 
ture. For instance, if the 
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White Pawn is on K6, 
White to move, the Black 
King must stand at a dis- 
tance of two squares from 
White’s K8, or the Pawn, 


though unaided, will 
Queen. The Black King 
must therefore in that 


moment stand upon one 
of the squares QB1, QB2, 
QBs. gy Q3, Ki, Ka, 
<B3, KKtr, KKt2, 
KKtz to stop the Pawn. 
The Black King must stand 
within a certain rectangle 
formed by two squares, 
which have the line White’s 
K6, K7, K8 as a side. 
Each one of these squares 
is commonly spoken of as 
‘‘the square of the Passed 
Pawn.” The Pawn _ is 
‘passed’ because it has 
escaped the perils of oppo- 
sing Pawns and is now 
free to advance to the 
eighth row unhampered by 
hostile pawns. 

As an exercise show that 
if the Black King stands 
here on Q4, K4, or KBg, 
White having the move, it 
cannot stop the pawn. 








In the next diagram, the 
Black King stops the 
Pawn, but the White King 
aids it. Will the Pawn 
now advance? Far from it! 
The King will first gain 
room for the Pawn by 
Zugswang and _ therefore 
use the Opposition. 

















White to move wins by 

1. K—Q5 K—K2 

2. K—B6 

Thus the White King 
has gained tie power over 
27, a point over which the 
‘awn will have to march. 





Now the White King also 
guards Q8. No matter 
what Black may do, the 
Pawn will safely advance to 


Qs, Q6, Q7 and Qyeen on 
8. 


Black to move will draw. 
Te cee. K—B2 
Now the Black King 
fights the White one, pre- 
venting its advance. 


2. P--Q5 K—Q2 
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The Pawn on Q5 is a 
hindrance to its own King 
by preventing it from 
taking the Opposition 
against the adverse King. 
3- P—Q6 K—Qr 

The best move! If 3 
K-B sq. instead, 
would gain the Opposition 


ie 4. K-B6 and win with 
seeneene »K ea 5 P-Q7, 
ke K2; 6 K- 
4 K-B6 ‘8 


5. P-Q7ch. K—Qr 
ton 


White is forced to make 
this move or he loses his 
Pawn, but now Black is 
stalemated and the game 
Drawn. 





If it is Black’s wrn to 
move here, White wins. 
If White to move, the game 
is uselessly prolonged or 
ends in a Stalemate as 
shown above. 

From these considera- 
tions the strategy of play of 
King plus Pawn versus 
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King can be deduced. But 
the Pawn on the border- 
lines makes an exception; 
in its case the Opposition 
has no value. Assume 
White Pawn QR5, White 
King QR6, Black King 
QRr. Black moves K-Kt 
sq., and White, not being 
able to advance on to the 
seventh row, has gained 
nothing. The boundary 
protects Black. White can 
never drive the King out of 
the corner. If White cuts 
off the mobility of the Black 
King, it flies to the corner 
and is there Stalemated. 


This play in the corner 
and round the corner is of 
interest. To illustrate it, we 
two 


append instructive 


positions. 





White to move can only 
Draw, because his King 
then remains imprisoned, 
the Black King moving to 
B2 and to B sq. alternately. 
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Neither the Bishop nor 
the King nor the Pawn can 
drive the Black King from 
its corner. The King moves 
out of it and into it until 
being Stalemated, the 
game is Drawn, 


On the Advantage of the 
Attack against an 
Unprotected King. 


If the King is exposed 
to continual Checks and 
cannot soon find protec- 
tion behind its own pieces, 
it is hopelessly lost. The 
action of Queen, Rook, 
Bishop against the King is 
so strong that obstructions 
are needed to keep the King 
from being Checkmated. 
And even if the King is 
helped by some obstruc- 
tions, when strong and 
varied pieces are conduct- 
ing the attack the obstruc- 
tions might prove too weak 
and the King might there- 
fore easily be caught in the 
meshes of a ‘‘ Mating net.”” 








The Black pieces stand 
apart from their King. 
They are powerful for 
attack but seem to have 
forgotten their duty of 
defence. The White army, 
weak in numbers but well 
placed, succeeds in a quick 
thrust. 

t. O—R6ch. K—Kti 

2. O—Kt6ch. K—Rr 

3- R—R3 Mate. 

















Black has exposed his 
King. Black on the move 
might procure a safe re- 
treat for the King to Kt2 
by advancing P—Kt3. If 


White is to move, he wins. 
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1. R—Kt6ch. K—K2 

2. R—R7ch. K—K1i 
(best) 

3. R—Kt8ch. Q—Q: 

4. RxQch. KxkK 

5. R—R8ch. K moves 

6. RxR and wins by 


plus of pieces. 





White has left the first 
row unprotected and Black 
can therefore drive the 
White King into a Mating 
net by co-operation of 
Rook, Knight, and Pawn 


on KBs. 
1, — —— R—R&8ch. 
2. K—R2 R—R8& 
Mate 
or 2. K—Bz R—B8 
Mate 
In order to see more 


clearly why a series of 
Checks is so dangerous, 
let us analyse the defences 
against a Check. 

A Pawn that Checks 
forces the opponent to cap- 
ture the Pawn or to with- 
draw the King. 

A Checking Knight must 
be captured or the King 
must fly. 
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A Bishop or Rook or 
Queen that Checks must 
be captured or the line of 
assault must be obstructed 
or the King must fly. 

Against a ‘‘ Double- 
Check,’’ a Check given by 
two pieces simultaneously, 
there is only one possible 
defence: flight. 

If therefore the King has 
no mobile aggressive parti- 
sans to help it by capture or 
obstruction of offenders, it 
must fly continually and 
has only the hope of finally 
joining its own forces and 
finding a place of safety. 
But against an assailant 
who knows what he wants 
and goes about his business 
deliberately, the task of 
the deserted King is a very 
hard one. 

For Checkmating suffice 
a few pieces provided their 
force is used up to its ex- 
treme limit. Here follow a 
few instances of maximum 
work, 





A Queen all by 


itself 
Checkmates the King 
hemmed in by its Rooks. 
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The King, in the middle 
of the Board and unob- 
structed, therefore very 
mobile, is Checkmated by 
the slight force of Queen, 
Knight, Pawn. 





And here in the middle 
of the board a Checkmate 
administered by Rook and 
two Bishops. 








Against the cornered 
King, Rook and Knight 
alone are sufficient. 

Numerous are Mating 
Positions of a few pieces 
provided that the hunted 
King is hemmed in by 


some of its own pieces 
which thus obstruct its 
flight. For instance, the 


‘*Smothered Mate’? execu- 
ted by a lone Knight. 





And now a Mate 


by 
Double Check. 











The two White pieces 
struggle against an over- 
powering number, but a 
Double Check saves them 
and wins the day. 


1. R—B8 mate 
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In these six positions the 
White K is not shown as 
he takes no part in adminis- 
tering the mate. 

From all the foregoing it 
is apparent that the attack 
against an exposed King 
is full of promise provided 
it can be pursued by several 
pieces of which one is a 
major officer. 


On the Advantage brought 
about by a Simultaneous 
Attack upon Several 
Objects. 

But also when the assail- 
ant has no superiority in 
pieces nor an exposed King 
as object of attack he has 
a multitude of aims to 
achieve which would pro- 
cure him an advantage, for 
the capture of any officer or 
even of the modest Pawn 
may be of great value; to 
capture is, ceteris paribus, 
a gain if the opponent can- 
not recapture, as we know 
from our first proposition. 

True, to threaten an offi- 
cer is rarely opportune, be- 
cause the officer is either 
‘‘ guarded,” i.e., defended 
by its comrades in that they 
dominate its square and 
therefore threaten with 
capture any and every piece 
capturing the officer—or 
else the officer, being very 
mobile, simply takes to 
flight. But that is not so 
when several attacks of this 
nature take place at one and 


the same time. According 
to the fundamental rules, 
the players may move 
only one piece at a time; 
except when castling, 
hence, in case of a simul- 
taneous attack on several 
pieces, not all of the 
assailed pieces can fly at 
the same moment; some 
must therefore tarry and 
suffer the consequences. To 
save them requires an ex- 
traordinary effort, princi- 
pally a hurried counter- 
attack by the flying officers 
themselves against the ad- 
verse King or on valuable 
pieces of the opponent, so 
as to prevent him from cap- 
turing one of the pieces 
that have fallen into his 
power and to make possible 
their flight; and this great 
effort has to be made very 
quickly and with energy, 
else a catastrophe is immin- 
ent. 


When a Bishop, Rook 
or Queen attacks a piece 
which by its flight would 
expose a comrade, possibly 
the King, to capture, the 
defender is in the same 
predicament, since flight 
may be out of the question. 
In that case the attacked 
piece has to be fortified as 
far as possible or else, if 
the defence fails, has to sell 
its life as dearly as possible. 
If the piece protects the 
King, whose life is precious 
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before all else, the piece is 
incapable of flight, it is 
pinned and must fight des- 
perately. Worse still, if 
the King itself is assailed, it 
cannot defend by obstruc- 
tion, unless one of its offi- 
cers can aid the King by 
obstructing the attack of the 
enemy or, better still, by 
slaying the aggressor, the 
King must fly and abandon 
such piece as might be ex- 
posed by his flight. 





White, checked by the 
Black Queen, interposes the 
Bishop and thereby pins 
the Checking piece which 
stands on the same diagonal 
as the Black King. 














Black to move, White wins. 


Black plays P-R8 
Gucci White replies by 

ueening his Pawn and 
Checking the Black King, 
which has to fly and thus 
to open the road for the 
capture of his Queen. 





White plays 
assailing the 
a5. time. 
his Queen by replyin; x 
R. Then Reine ox 
ning the Queen that stands 
on the seventh row. 


Rx Bch., 
ueen at the 
lack saves 








Bishop Ktz2 
by R at Kt3. 
piece 


is pinned 
A pinned 
obstructs but is 
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hampered in its capacity of 
capture or guarding. There- 
fore, White with impunity 
captures the P with Q. 
This Pawn is guarded by 
the Bishop only in appear- 
ance, not really. The 
pinned Bishop is now twice 
attacked, by Rook and 
Queen, and Black is unable 
to guard it the second time, 
except by Q-B3, which is 
futile on account of Qx Q. 
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Show that Kt-K7ch. 
which would win the Queen 
is contrary to the funda- 
mental rules of the game. 

















White Checks Q-QKts 
King moves on to  sec- 
ond row, then Q-R7ch., 
attacking the Rook simul- 
taneously and thus winning 
it. 








White plays P-Qq4 and 
simultaneously attacks 


Bishop and Knight. He 
“forks"’ Bishop and 
Knight. 





White on the move 
“Discovers Check’ by 
moving his Rook, prefer- 
ably with RxP. Black 
might now attempt R-B3 
though that would not avail 
him much. If he replies K 
-Kti instead, the White 
Rook returns to Kt7 with 
Check, drives the King into 
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the corner and ‘‘ Discovers 
Check ”’ thereafter by Rx 
KtP. Show that White 
in this fashion would finally 
win the OR. 





The Bishop pins the 
Knight inasmuch as the 
Bishop could capture the 

een but for the obstruc- 
tion of the Knight. This 
pin is, however, not uncon- 
ditional. If the Knight 
moves while attacking the 
adverse King, the pin is 
wholly illusory. Hence, 
Black plays Kt-K5, Check- 
ing and assailing the dan- 
gerous Bishop at the same 
time and thus winning it. 
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Black pins the White 
Knight on KB3 by his QB. 
But the pin is conditional. 
Can White execute a strong 
threat by moving the 
Knight? Indeed, he can. 
He captures the KP with 
the Knight, thus attacking 
the Bishop with his Queen. 
And if BxQ, the threat of 
White against the King is 
executed : Bx Pch., K-K2; 


Kt-Q5 Checkmate. This 
motive recurs often. In an 
opera called the ‘‘ See- 


kadett’”” (‘The Cadet at 
Sea’’) a short game of 
Chess is played on the stage 
and it is this motive that is 
used on that occasion. 


On the Use of Superior 
Power at Decisive Points. 


If a pinned piece in- 
capable of movement or a 
blocked Pawn is assailed, a 
fight ensues on that spot, 
since the piece under attack 
under conditions as above 
described cannot take to 
flight; the only way to save 
the piece is by hurrying 
supports to it. As soon as 
the assailant, and were it 
only for a moment, obtains 
the superiority at the point 
of contest, he is at liberty 
to capture the piece and to 
hold on to the advantage 
thus gained. The rule by 
which it is determined 
which side has the advan- 
tage on a given spot is very 
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simple: two pieces which 
dominate the spot are 
stronger than one and 
weaker than three and keep 
the balance to two hostile 
pieces on that spot. And 
so it is in general, even the 
King making no exception 
to this simple piece of arith- 
metic. 





The Rook on Qs is im- 
mobile because pinned by 
the White Bishop. White 
attacks it by Kt-K2. Now 
it is twice attacked and 
guarded only once. Black 
keeps the balance by R- 
R5. Now White plays 
Kt x R, so as to immobilise 
the other Rook. Black may 
reply Rx Kt, but only to 
lose that rook, since White 
assails it anew by K-K3, 
thus gaining the superiority 
of two against one upon the 
disputed point Qs. 

The idea of superiority is 
of frequent use. I intend, 
for instance, to put a Pawn 
or a piece upon a point of 
vantage that my opponent 


will not let me gain and to 
obtain my purpose I must 
supvort that Pawn or that 
piece upon the point aimed 
at by units in number 
superior or at least equal to 
those of the defender. 





Here White intends P- 
Q4. That point is domin- 
ated by Queen, Knight on 
KB3 and Pawn on QB3, it 
is defended by Bishop on 


QB4, Knight on QOB3, 
Pawn on Kg. The units 
being equal in number, 


White is safe in advancing 
the Pawn. 


Though the rule as above 
stated holds unexception- 
ally good, it needs a corol- 
Jary in that the “‘ value” of 
the pieces engaged in the 
contest have to be taken 
into account. Generally it 
would be foolish to post a 
Queen, however well defen- 
ded, upon an empty spot 
assailed by a hostile Pawn. 
To place a very valuable 
piece upon a_ contested 
point cannot be my inten- 
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tion, unless I obtain thereby 
a very valuable compensa- 
tion. 

The question becomes 
very much more compli- 
cated as soon as several 
points are under contention 
simultaneously. To obtain 
the superiority upon the 
spot A, I may attack one of 
the defenders of that spot 
situated on B, and even 
though my opponent have 
superiority on B, that attack 
may serve me to gain 
superiority on A. 








a7 


Rook is 





The 


twice 
assailed and twice defen- 
ded, hence on White’s 


Q4 the forces are even; 
in spite of this the 
Rook is lost, because 
the defending Queen is 
assailed. White plays Q« 
Qch. Now the Rook cannot 
save itself either by R-Q8 
ch., or by R~-Ktsch., be- 
cause Black is in Check. 
Black replies Ktx Q. After 
this interlude, White has 
gained the superiority on 
Q4 and captures the Rook 
gratis. 


Also pins have to be 
taken into consideration. 








Here the Black Queen is 
pinned, the White Queen 
also. Though the Rook 
on Bz seems to be defended 
twice and assailed no 
oftener than twice, it is 
lost. White simply cap- 
tures it with Bishop, since 
neither King nor Queen can 
recapture. Black must 
answer K-B1, White con- 
tinues with B-K7ch., forces 
K xB and wins the Queen. 
All this complication arises 
because the squares adja- 
cent to the spot KB2, also 
the spot KKtr, where the 
Black King stands, enter 
into the turmoil. 
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White is under no men 
ace. He proceeds to attack 
and selects the QP as his 
object. The first step is to 
block it with R-Q4. The 
QP is pinned, as long as 
the Black Rook tries to 
defend it. If Black replies 
K-Br. White proceeds to 
assail the pinned and 
blocked Pawn anew by P- 
QB4. PxP is unplayable 
because of RxRch. So 
Black must abandon the 
Pawn and seek compensa- 
tion elsewhere, preferably 
by R-Kt1, in counter- 
attack upon a weak White 
pawn. 








On Q4, where the Black 
QP stands, attack and de- 
fence are in balance. To 
obtain the superiority 
White forces the protecting 
piece, the Black King, from 
the scene of action. To this 
end he uses his ‘‘ Passed 
Pawn,” the RP. By ad- 
vancing it, he threatens to 
Queen it within five moves. 
Evidently, the Black King 
must stop that dangerous 
Pawn. By the sacrifice of 


the Passed Pawn the White 
King will be enabled to 
gain the QP, then the KP 
and will finally guide his 
BP to the eighth row, to 
victory. Therefore, the 
game proceeds 1. P-R4, K- 
K3; 2, P-Rs5, K-Q3; 3 P- 
R6, K-B3;_4, P-R7, K- 
Kt2; 5 KxP, KxP; 6K 
xP and wins by superi- 
ority. 


On the Exchange— 

Value of the Pieces. 

In the course of the con- 
tests above described the 
aggressor may often, if he 
so chooses, capture hostile 
men at the price of sacrifi- 
cing some of his own men. 
To capture a piece of the 
enemy and in compensation 
to give up a piece therefor 
is called an ‘‘ exchange.” 
You exchange Bishop for 
Knight, if your Bishop cap- 
tures the Knight and is re- 
captured. You exchange 
Pawn for Pawn, Queen for 
Queen, Rook for Rook in 
the same way. But if you 
capture Rook for Knight or 
Bishop, you are considered 
to have made a good bar- 
gain, you have ‘‘ won the 
exchange.’’ Some Chess- 
friends prefer the Knight to 
Bishop, others the Bishop 
to Knight and they make 
exchanges accordingly 
Who is in the right? Or is 
there neither right nor 
wrong in these proceed- 
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ings; are they. maybe, 
under the rule of an in- 
comprehensible hazard? 

In the games of most 
Chess lovers such a hazard 
seems to dominate; even 
though this law of chance, 
or whatever it might be, 
cannot be considered truly 
incomprehensible, since 
Psychology may assist us 
in deciphering it, it is 
sufficiently difficult of ex- 
planation as to balk the 
human stupidity that we 

roudly call “‘ intellect."’ 
But it is not this difficulty 
that we are trying to assail 
at the present. We rivet 
our attention on the games 
of the experienced, the 
thinking, the strong play- 
ers, preferably the strong- 
est of them, the masters, 
and among them certain 
regularities show very 
plainly. The experience 
derived from games played 
between such as deserve the 
title of masters, during cen- 
turies has proven these 
regularities. Hence, we 
know that ceteris paribus 
Knight and Bishop are 
even, either is ceteris 
paribus worth three Pawns, 
Rook ceteris paribus as 
strong as Knight or 
Bishop and two Pawns, 
Queen very nearly as strong 
as two Rooks or three 
minor pieces. 

The supposition implied 
in the term ‘“‘ ceteris pari- 


bus’’ is, however, of im- 
portance. ‘All other cir- 
cumstances being equal,”’ 
that is the meaning of 
ceteris paribus. In strict 
Logic, the other circum- 
stances are never equal. 
The supposition is that we 


consider them of equal 
weight or import. And 
the ‘‘we’’ in no wise re- 


fers to the inexperienced 
player. The nearly perfect 
player—say the master—is 
he who judges. We erring 
mortals, try to guess his 
judgment. While in this 
we are doing our level best, 
we modestly keep him in 
mind and seek to approach 
his efficiency and his 
methods. To leave the 
ceteris paribus out of 
reckoning would plunge 
us into the claws of Non- 
sense that would reduce our 
proud intellect to blunder- 
ing romanticism akin to 
madness. To give an in- 
stance, here is a position 
where a Pawn is stronger 
than a Knight and a Queen 
anda Rook. 
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‘White with the move 
plays PxKt, calls for a 
Knight, says Check, simul- 
taneously attacks Queen, 
then captures Queen and 
thereafter the immobile and 
helpless Rook. Mark the 
exceeding value of the right 
to move. Black to move 
would have an enormous 
superiority. 


Ceteris paribus notwith- 
standing, the exchange 
values of which a few are 
set down above, are there- 
fore always somewhat prob- 
lematical. For all that, they 
are to the Chess-player a 
most needed compass. If 
he conscientiously follows 
them, his ship nearly 
always, even though only 
after many moves, runs 
safely into port. 


We are not without a 
method to probe the above 
values and to discover 
others. All we have to do 
is to build simple positions, 
in which the values under 
discussion, say Rook 
against Bishop and Pawn, 
with due regard to the 
ceteris paribus are set to 
fight each other and care- 
fully to analyse the course 
of that fight. Of the appli- 
cation of this method a few 
examples are here given. 








Rook versus Bishop and 
Pawn. The ceteris paribus 
condition is here fairly ful- 
filled, both sides having 
besides two blocked Pawns 
each. True, the White 
King has a very advantage- 
ous position, but such an 
advantage can be forced by 
methodical play as soon as 
the advantage of Rook ver- 
sus Bishop and Pawn is 
conceded. This position 
represents the final stages 
of the contest. White has 
all the initiative, he is the 
aggressor. He assails the 
QP twice. It is guarded 
twice, but by assailing the 
King White can drive that 
protection away and thus 
attain the superiority on 
Q6. 1 R-R7ch., K-Q1; 2 
K-K6. _ Thereafter R-Q7 
and RxP, The advantage 
of the “exchange” is 
abandoned, since Bishop 
may now capture Rook, but 
King recaptures and holds 
now advantage of position 
in that it attacks the Black 
Pawns while the hostile 
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King is inactive and must 
suffer the destruction of its 
army of Pawns. Then 
White wins at his leisure. 

The Queen is weaker than 
two Rooks if the hostile 
King is protected against 
Checks, otherwise it may 
be stronger. Ceteris pari- 
bus, it would appear, the 
Queen is a trifle weaker 
than two Rooks. 








R= 
QB3, then R (R1)-QBr, 
thus doubling the Rooks to 
assail the BP and win- 
ning it. To win the RP 
would, it is true, be diffi- 
cult, because the Rooks 
have to protect the King 
against Checks. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the 
Rooks have the initiative 
and that Black’s hope is 
merely to Draw by Per- 
petual Check. 


Even one Rook is suffi- 
cient to make a hard fight 
against the Queen, provi- 
ded that the Rook has not 
to lend its help to other 


White plays here 


pieces, for instance, to weak 
Pawns, but has a little pro- 
tection from elsewhere to 
lean upon. 








White Draws by moving 
his Rook from B3 to 
QR3 and back to B3 un- 
less forced to move the 
King, which clings to the 
vicinity of its Pawn, Thus 
White is never in Zug- 
swang and his pieces are 
never unprotected. 

A Rook without any 
support loses against the 
Queen ceteris paribus. If 
it stays under the protection 
of its King it is at last 
driven off by Zugzwang. 
The following instance will 
illustrate sufficiently : 
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If Black to move, the 
Rook must move away 
from the King and soon 
gets lost by White Check- 
ing and attacking Rook 
simultaneously, thus 1 R- 
QR7; 2 Q-Ktsch., K-R8; 
3 Q-R6ch. The Rook can 
never go to KR7 on account 
of the Checkmate by Queen 
on first row. 3...  K 
~Kt8; 4 Q-Kt6ch., K-R7; 
5 Q-R7ch., K-Kt8; 6 Q- 
Ktr or Kt8; Checks and 
wins the Rook. 

If White to move, he 
can easily manceuvre so as 
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to bring about the same or 
a similar position with 
Black to move. For in- 
stance 1 Q-Oqch., K-R8; 
2 Q-R8ch., K-Kt8; 3 Q- 
Rq. 


It is not difficult to mul- 
tiply researches of the 
above type concerning the 
exchange-value, and such 
exercises are of exceeding 
use to the student. What 
has been said is sufficient to 
guide him in this work, 
which I should recommend 
to him most earnestly. 


THE THEORY OF THE OPENINGS. 


SECOND BOOK. 


The Chess fraternity had 
reached an understanding 
of the foregoing points 
centuries ago. Proof: the 
stories dealing with Chess 
in olden times speak of the 
above stratagems; words 
that from usage in Chess 
play have crept into com- 
mon usage such as to 
““Check ’” an opponent, to 
““Mate’’ him, to make a 
Drawn game, originate 
from this sphere of men- 
tality; in olden times a 
King to whom a son was 
born at the exact moment 
that he attacked King and 


Rook with his Knight 
called the newly _ born 
prince * Shak-Ruk,’”” 
meaning ‘*Check-Rook’’; 


and this Prince, we are told, 
became a brave hero. The 
above considerations and 
observations are the ele- 
ments of all Chess strategy, 
just as intelligible to every 
Chess player, as is his 
mother-tongue. And five 
centuries ago these elements 
embodied the whole of 
Chess science. But then a 
novel idea entered into the 
plan, setting a problem 
which stirred the Chess 
fraternity passionately and 
which even now excites it 
greatly. 
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In abstract terms the 
problem may be stated as 
follows: how and accord- 
ing to what rules must the 
pieces from the initial posi- 
tion, where they stand in- 
effective and obstructive, be 
marched into efficient battle 
array ? 

For hundreds of years 
Chess players had started 
their games in a happy-go- 
lucky fashion. After a few 
such chance moves, compli- 
cations arose and in these 
complications skill and 
sagacity were displayed; 
they considered that the 
start of the game, compared 
to the importance of the 
hand-to-hand fight which 
ensued afterwards, was in- 
significant. Then one day 
some genius, now unknown 
to us, began to pay atten- 
tion to the different ways of 
opening the game. And if 
he has done no more—and 
probably he did not—than 
to record some of the 
methods of starting the 
game and to designate 
these ‘‘ Openings’’ by the 
names of the eminent play- 
ers who preferred them, his 
performance was most 
estimable. Suddenly, in the 
fifteenth century, we find 
Openings provided with 
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well-known names and 
analysed in books written 
to that end, and peculiar 
terms are coined and intro- 
duced such as ‘‘ Gambit ”’ 
or “Giuoco Piano.” 
Furthermore, from that day 
the problem of Openings 
becomes the point upon 
which attention has been 
centred and remains so, 
one may say, even to the 
present day. 

To visualise the begin- 
ning of this evolution we 
may surmise that at an 
ancient date, when players 


of original talent, whom 
to-day we would call 
“natural”? players, _pre- 


dominated over all others, 
some unknown genius, with 
a penchant for collecting in- 
formation, made notes of 
the beginnings of good 
games, compiled them, 
classified them, and exhibi- 
ted his work to a few 
friends. Asa natural con- 
sequence, some of the in- 
dustrious and __ intelligent 
learners would, in the first 
dozen moves, overcome 
superior players of that 
day, by employing the tac- 
tical manceuvres gleaned 
from the manuscript of 
their compiler-friend. One 
can imagine the surprise 
of spectators and the wrath 
of the defeated masters as 
they observed newcomers, 
without natural talent, 
waging a strong fight 
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purely with the aid of a 
book of compiled informa- 
tion. 

Their wrath evaporated 
of course, but the cause of it 
endured. Since those days 
we have continued to have 
compilers of ‘‘ variations,’’ 
players who fight according 
to the book, and those with 
natural talent who, how- 
ever, can no longer climb 
to the summit. 

There is justification for 
the compiler. But can 
a player hope to become a 
master merely by studying 
a compilation? No. That 
were possible if the number 
of the different lines of play 
were small. In Chess, how- 
ever, that number, no 
matter how critically one 
may select and how many 
feeble lines of play one may 
reject, goes into many mil- 
lions, The brain cannot 
encompass them by a pro- 
cess of mere compilation. 
One must therefore search 
for rules, laws, principles 
capable of comprising 
within their compass the 
result of a thousand, nay of 
ten thousand different vari- 
ations. 

That, naturally, has been 
done. The process is com- 
mon to all investigation 
which aims at comprehend- 
ing a bulk of matter too 
large to be comprehended 
in detail. Probably, the 
players with natural talent 
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thus tried to offset the 
efforts of book players. In 
the eighteenth century they 
announced their first rule: 
“Sortez les  pieces””— 
“Get the pieces out.’’ 
The meaning of this brief 
sentence is clear. The 
pieces obstruct each other 
in their initial position, the 
Chess-board in the middle 
is unoccupied, let the pieces 
get out so as to obtain 
dominance over a fair share 
of the unoccupied territory. 
And let the pieces fight the 
opponent in his endeavour 
to lay his hand on too much 
of that territory. And, if 
you have mobilised your 
pieces sooner than he, 
assail him quickly, before 
he can throw his undevel- 
oped and therefore ineffi- 
cient force into the action. 
It took a hundred years 
before a new rule was an- 
nounced. Anderssen, the 
winner of the first Inter- 
national Tournament, that 
of London, 1851, said: 
“Move that one of your 
pieces, which is in the worst 
plight, unless you can 
satisfy yourself that you can 
derive immediate advantage 
by an attack.” One may 
guess the reasons for this 
tule. If you cannot suc- 
cessfully carry through an 
ambitious enterprise, it is 
sufficient to get your house 
into order and to improve 
the worst spots. In the 


initial position the KP, the 
QP, the two Knights, 
occupy the weakest posi- 
tions, because they obstruct 
the most; hence, Anders- 
sen’s rule points out the 
necessity of moving these 
four men from their initial 
positions. But later the 
same rule applies again 
and again. 

A few decades went by, 
tournaments became of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the 
masters, coming together 
oftener than before, evolved 
a ‘* public opinion.’’ That 
tended towards the rule: 
Avoid the moves of Pawns 
in the Opening as far as 
possible. The distrust of 
Pawn moves was founded 
on experience in tourna- 
ment play. one was 
worsted in the Opening, 
one could almost invari- 
ably point to a Pawn move 
as the original offence. The 
reason is that time is 
valuable in Chess as 
it is every where else. 
There are Pawn moves that 
are effective, for instance, 
such as lay hold on import- 
ant points in the centre of 
the board or remove an 
obstruction; but there are 
very many Pawn moves 
that really are not effective. 
Distrust a pawn move, ex- 
amine carefully its balance 
sheet: this was the senti- 
ment of the masters a few 
decades after 1851, and, 
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with slight modifications, 
this sentiment is still very 
strong and likely to last un- 
changed. 

I have added to_ these 
principles the law: Get the 
Knights into action before 
both Bishops are devel- 
oped. The advantage ob- 
tained in following this law 
is certainly not great, yet it 
is distinctly perceptible. 

By means of rules, laws, 
principles of the above 
kind, players with natural 
talent could dispense with 
compilations and the 
memorizing of them. But 
games played by them were 
again and again analysed 
and compiled and memor- 
ised, so that at last, no 
matter how they tried to 
vary from the ‘‘ book ’’ they 

to play against them- 
selves, and, of course, they 
could not successfully do 
that. All of which shows 
that nobody can whol 
escape the dire necessity of 
compiling variations and of 
examining and memorising 
them. And therefore such 
a compilation, though a 
brief one, is correctly inclu- 
ded in a Manual of Chess. 

Here follows a collection 
of variations essential in 
Opening play. They are 
selected from the million of 
possibilities as possessing 
character, importance, and 
value as instruction to a 


marked degree. A number 
of variations are slightly 
indicated, some only hinted 
at, so as to provide the 
reader with matter for his 
own research and to accus- 
tom him to independent 
judgment and to initiative. 


The Petroff Defence or 
Russian Game. 


1 P-Kq, P-Kq; 2 Kt- 
KB3, Kt-KB3; Black re- 
plies to the attack on his 
KP by counteraattacking 
the White KP. 3 Ktx P, P— 
Q3. It would not be advis- 
able to answer with 3. , 
KtxP immediately, — 3 
4 Q-Ka, x K2; 5 ‘Ox kt, 
P-Q3; 6 P_Q4, P-ISB3; 7 
Kt-QB3 with an_ obvious 
advantage. 4 Kt-KB3, Kt 
xP; 5 P-Q4, P-Q4. Now 
White wants to drive off the 
Black KKt. Black will 
fight to maintain it in its 





position. 6 B-Q3, Kt- 
QB3. Rather faulty would 
be 6. , B-Q3; 7 O-O, 





B- KKts; 8 Po Bg O-O; 
9 Kt-B3, and White has 
the superiority in the 
centre. 7 O-O. To bring 
the King into safety before 
the centre by exchange of 
Pawns is ese to the 
officers. 


The 


K2; 8 QKt To. 

Knight avoids B3 so as to 
keep the QBP mobile. 
8. P-B4; 9 P-B4. 
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Position after White’s 
ninth move. 








TE .-Q> asiviiven » Kt-Kts, 
White retreats 10 B-Kt1 

10. PxP BxP 

11. R—K1 


White has attained his 
object of driving off Black’s 
Knight on K5. But White 
may also continue :— 


10. R—Ki PxP 

11. KtxKt PxB 

12. Kt—Bs B—Q4 
13- B—Kts with attack. 


Again 
Serre Ktx Kt 
10. BxKt O—O 
11. Q—Kt3, and White 


has the best of it. 


All in all, the early ad- 
vance of the KBP does 
not seem advisable. 


Bovsteeuse B—KB4 
9. R—K1_ KtxKt 
wo. Ox Kt... 





Position after White’s 
tenth move. 








Black may here play 10 
ey BxB or B-Kts. 
has retained the ad- 
vantage of the first move, 





no more. As an instance 
10 ........., Bx B; 11 QxB, 
0-0; 12 "B-O2, B-B3; 8 


Kt-Ks5. Or else to ......... 
B-Kt3; 11 Kt-K5; or 10 
B-Kts; 11 Kt-Ks5. 
Inadvisable seems 10. 
Q-Qz2 because of 11 B- ‘Kts. 

Returning again to the 
main variation, let Black 
retreat his advanced post. 
8. we = Kt—Bg 

9. P—B3  O—O 

io. Kt—K5 

And now White will 
fortify his advanced 
Knight or force Black to 
exchange it and will then 
be able to recapture with 
QP and to assail the ad- 
verse King by a mass of 
Pawns. White has the 
initiative. White may 
also follow another plan. 
3-_KtxP, P-Q3; 4. Kt- 
KB3, KtxP; 5. Q-K2, 
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Q-K2; 6. P-Q3, Kt-KB3; 
7. B-Kt5, QxQ ch (or B- 
K3, or QKt-Q2); 8. Bx Q, 
Kt-Q4. A very compli- 
cated Ending will ensue, 
where the minor pieces pre- 
dominate. 


A principal variation, 
where White tries for too 
much 

5. P—Q4 P—Q4 

6. B—Q3 + Kt—OQB3 

7. O— B—K2 

8. R—Kr B—KKts 

Black can reply by 
counter-attack. If 9. Bx 
Kt, PxB; 10. RxP, B 


x Kt; White cannot reply 
11. PxB on account of 11 
ad isthe , P-B4; (12. R-B4? 
O—O; 13. P-Qs, B-Kt4 
and regains at least his P). 


9. P—B3 -P-—B4 
10. P—Bg B—R5 
Black obtains counter- 
attack, since White has 
made too many Pawn 
moves. 
mr. BxKt PxB 
12, P—Q5 —O 


with advantage rather for 
Black. 


The Hungarian Defence. 


1. P—K4 P—K4 
2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3. B—B4 B—K2 
4. Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
5. P—Q3 P—Q3 
6. P—QOR3Z eee 


in order to guard the KB 
against exchange by Kt— 


QR4. 


Gi xesvessse B—K3 
7- B—K; O—O 
8 O—O Kt-KKts, 
g. Kt—Q2 oe 


move 





White predominates on 
Qs. Or else 8 ......... » P- 
4;9PxP, KtxP; 10 Q- 
Q2. White is well devel- 
oped. 


Philidor’s Defence. 


1, P—K4 P—Ky 
2, Kt-KB3 P—Q3 
3. P—Q4 


If the White pieces are 
to penetrate into the cen- 
tre, it is necessary to force 
the Black KP to submit to 
exchange. 

Behe sine P—KB4 

A bold answer, to get the 
White KP out of the way. 


4. B—QB4 
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White retaliates by 
aiming against the Black 
King which will have dif- 
ficulty to obtain a safe 
position. 


BPxP 


Black insists on forming 
a mass of Pawns in the 
centre. 


5. KtxP 


White destroys the mass 
of Pawns by giving up a 
piece in order to assail the 
King. 


PxKt 


There is no help for it, 
since Kt-B7 as well as 
nes ch are threatened. 

6. Q—Rs5 ch K—Q2 


Of course if 6. ......... P- 
Ktg; 7. Re KK5 ch gains the 
Black 


7. Q—B5 ch K—B3 
8. o-Bs Fetyecess 





Position after White’s 
eighth move 

















Black will not be able to 
secure his King except at 
great expense. For 
stance 8 . P-OR3; 
9 B-K3, Kt-B3; to Kt-B3 
(threatening P-Qs ch), B- 
KKts; 11. P-KR3, B-Q3; 
12. O-ORs (threatening B- 
Kts5 ch), P-QKt3; 13. Q- 
Rq4 ch, P-Ktq; 14. Ktx 
KtP. 

The sound plan for Black 
is not counter-attack but 
patient defence as follows: 

3. PxP 

4. 

Also Q x P may be played 
since the Queen cannot 
easily be driven from this 
stone. post. Tf 4. us. 

Kt-QB3; 5. B-QKts. 








leabsisgias Kt—KB3 
5. Kt-QB3 B—K2 

6. B—K2 

With the intention of 


advancing P-B4, in order 
to get a grip on point Ks 
and to strengthen the 
points K4, Q5 later on by 
KB-B3. 


Os seiesey Kt—B3 
7. 0-0 0-0 
8. P—Bg R—Kr 


The threat of White was 
to. Ktx Kt followed by 11. 
P-Ks. 

io K—R1 

As preparation for P- 
QKt3, and B-Ktz which at 
present would be venture- 
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some because of the reply 
IO. -eeeeeeee P-Q4; 11. PxP, 
B-QB4; 12. Px Kt, BxP; 
13. Kt-K2, BxB followed 
by RxkKt or similar lines 
of play. 


Position after White’s tenth 
move. 





White has the Initiative 


If Black tries to keep his 
KP in its place on Ka, 
Hanham’s variation results. 


1. P—Kq4 P—K4 
2. Kt—KB3 P—Q3 
3. P—O4 QKt—Q2 
If 3. . Kt-QB3; 4. 





PxP, KtxP; 5. Ktx Kt, 
PxKt; 6. QxQch, KxQ. 
The Black King is not well 
placed. 


4. B—KKt5. B—K2 
5. BxB QxB 

6. Kt—B3 KKt—B3 
7-002 0-0 

8 O—O—O 


CHESS 


Position after White’s 
eighth move. 


sae Bae 
Z "eames 








White has gained in 
space, but the position of 
Black presents few assail- 
able points. 


Another important varia- 
tion of Hanham’s defence: 


4. B—QB4 P—QB3 


To secure the point Q4 
and to obtain mobility for 
the Queen. 


5. B—KKt5.  Q—B2 
WReSS saceuees » QO-Kt3; 6 
B-Kt3, and the Black 


Queen stands somewhat ex- 
posed. 


6. P—B3 KKt—B3 
To gain a Pawn move by 
Guisssesesis P-KR3; 7. B-R4 
seems hardly to the point, 
since the Pawn, at least for 
the present, seems better 
left at home. 
7- QKt—Q2 
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Position after White’s 
seventh move 





Tt will not be easy for 
Black to institute a counter- 
attack. True, a certain 
menace mi ht develop in 
xP and attack 
on KP or by the hazardous 
manceuvre 7 . 
KR3 followed by 
P-KKtq. 








eaay 


The Two Knights’ Defence. 


1, P—Kq P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 Kt_OB3 

3. B—B4 Kt—B3 

4. Kt—kts 

The idea of this move 
which sacrifices develop- 


ment in the interest of at- 
tack is to disturb the de- 
velopment of Black by 
assailing the weakest point 
in ts Black camp, KB2. 
- PxP 
That the attack of White 
is reasonable appears from 
the consequences of 5. 
aoapesies KtxP. Then 
White may obtain an 





advantage by the sacri- 
fice 6. KtxBP, KxKt; 
7. Q-B3 ch, K-K3; 8. Kt- 
B3, Kt-K2; 9. P-Q4, P- 
B3; 10. B-KKts, soon to be 
followed by _ Castling 
Queen’s side. Black can- 


not get his King into safety, 
the White Rooks very soon 
become active, for instance, 





ch, K-OQ: KB x Kt, 
Px Pch.; 14. K-Ktr. Or 
TOs atesessacy P-KR3; 11. 


Bx Kt, BxB; 12 0-0-0, 
-B1; 13. Q-K4. Or else, 
Bis, sec ete: Kt-Kts; 9. Q-Kq 
as recommended by Leon- 


Kardt. 96 sscascess P-B3; 
10. P-Q4. The sacrifice of 
the piece against some 


Pawns, in view of the in- 
secure position of several of 
the Black pieces, appears to 
be well founded. 


Bssssasiees Kt—QR4 
to retain attack Black 
abandons a Pawn for the 
present. 

6 B—Kts ch = P—B3 

To hold on to the attack. 
AE 6. ccccssiss B-Q2; 7. Q- 
Ka. 

7 PxP PxP 

8 B—K2 P—KR3 

9 Kt-KB3 P—Ks5 

to Kte—K5 as. aes 


The Knight wants to stay 
in the centre supported by 
the White Pawns, White 
has nothing to fear from Io. 
Q-Q5; 11. P-KB4, 
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B-QB4; 12 R-Br since 
then the White Pawns will 
soon drive the Black pieces 
off with P-B3, P-Q4 or P- 


OK ty. 

TOs Geswees B—Q3 
11 P—O4 Q-B2 
12 B—OQ2! 


Thus White takes advan- 
tage of the bad position of 
Black Knight on Rq4. If 
BxKt; 13. 
PxB, QOxP; 14. B—QB3; 


White has an excellent 
position. 

12 sessascss Kt—Kt2 
13 Kt—Bq 


Position after White's 
thirteenth move 





A position full of life. 
White has an advantage in 
development. 

Black may follow another 
line of attack. 


Bueseentiss Ke—95 
The Knight goes into the 
centre and therefore re- 
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nounces immediate attack 
against the White KB. 

6 P—QB3 P—Kt4! 

The Knight defends its 
good post. If it gives way 
at once, White proceeds 
with 7 P-O4 

7. B—Bi “4 

The precious does 
not desire to be exchanged 
for the exposed Black 
Knight (Leonhardt). 

But 7. Px Kt, PxB; 8. 
PxP, QxP; 9 O-O, B 
-Kt2; 10. Kt-KB3, Kt- 
Q2; 11. Kt-B3 is not with- 
out merits. 





Sasataass KtxP 
8 PxKt QxKt 
9 PxP QxP ch 
10 Q—K2 QxQ ch 
11 BxQ P—OQB3 


A. difficult End Game, 
White probably has a slight 
advantage. 


Position after Black’s 
eleventh move 








Continuations where 
White instead of making 
an immediate attack is satis- 
fied with placid develop- 
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ment, are numerous. One 
is 4. P-Q3, leading up to a 
firm but unaggressive posi- 


tion. More energetic is 
4 P-Q4. After 

4 P—O4 PxP 

5 O-O KtxP 

6 R—Kr P—Q4 

7 BxP QxB 

8 Kt—B3 


Black best secures his 
Queen in placing it far out 
of the reach of minor pieces. 


Ba revsees Q—OR4 

g KtxKt B—K3 

jo QOKt—Kts O—O—O 

Not 10 veseeree » Q-O4 on 
account of 11 Ktx BP. 

11 KtxB PxKt 

12 RxP Q—KB4 


Position after Black’s 
twelfth move 

















Black has a sound de- 
velopment. As an instance 
of what might follow. 13. 
Q-K2, B-Q3; 14. _B-Kts, 
QR-B1; 15 R-Q1, P-KR3; 
16, B-B1, K-Q2; 17. R- 


K4, R-Ki; 18 RxR, Rx 
R; 19. Q-93, Qx Qi 20 R 
xQ, Kt-Kt5; 21. RxP, 
KtxBP; whereupon Black 
has the initiative on the 
Queen’s side. 


The Centre Game and 
The Centre Gambit. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 P—Q4 
Black frustrates the 


simple threat to gain a pawn 
most easily by capturing 
the assailant Pawn. 
PxP 

The early exposure of the 
Queen allows Black to gain 
a move by attacking it. 


ices Kt—QB3 
4 Q— . 


The Queen might also 
go to Rq4, but on Kz it 
has better opportunities for 
attack on the King’s side. 


Kt—B3 





4 sseseeees 

5 Kt—QB3 

White must not attack 
prematurely as, for in- 
stance, by 5. P-K5, Kt- 
KKt5; 6. Q-K4, P-Q4!; 
7- PxP in passing, B-K3, 
and Biack is so well de- 
veloped that the Pawn 
minus is more than com- 
pensated for. 


3 wanenasss B—Kt5 
6 B—Q2 o—O 
7 O-O—O = P—Q3 
8. QO—Kt3 Kt-K4 
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Position after Black’s 
eighth move 









Black menaces now 9 
Bx Kt followed by 
vey KtxP, also 9 
» Kt-Rq. All in all, 
he is well prepared for the 
ensuing struggle. 

White can play a verit- 
able Gambit—the above 
line of play is one in name 
only—by abandoning his 
Pawn for the time being. 

3. P-QB3 

To capture the 
would develop White so 
rapidly as to give him 
sufficient compensation for 
the loss in material. 





4 KPxP Kt—KB3 
5 QOxP QxP 
6 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 


Black is ell developed: 


King’s Bishop’s Opening. 
1 P—Kq P— 
2 B—B4 Kt—KB3 
Black develops aggres- 
sively. 
3 P—Q4 Kt—B3 
Black now develops while 
defending at the same time. 


But 3 PxP may be 
played, to reply to 4 P-K5 





with 4. » P-Q4. 
4 Kt_KB3 aceite 
With 4. PxP, QKtxP; 
5. B-Kt3, B-B4; 6. P- 


KB4, OKt-Kts; 7. P-Ks, 
Kt-B7; 8. Q-K2, Kt-Ktr; 
White brandishes his sword 
in vain and gets hurt him- 
self. 

PxP 


Position after White’s 
fifth move. 





This position that can 
arise in a variety of ways 
leads to a variety of con- 
tinuations, and is therefore 
of conseqeunce. 

Black may choose be- 
tween 5 B-B4, 
which allows the Max 
Lange attack that is treated 
under this heading later on, 
and! §) csciic02 » KtxP, that 
has been treated of in the 
section of the Two Knights’ 


Defence. Also 5 ......... » P= 
Q3 or 5 wo. ee , B-K2 are 
good enough to develop 


Black, for instance, 5 . 
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-K2; 6 P-Ks, Kt-KKts; 
R-K1i, P-Q3; 8 PxP, 
xP; 9. P-KR3, Kt-B3; 

6. R-K1,  P-Q3; 
KtxP, O—O, where- 
upon Black is well enough 
developed. 

White may, of course, 
choose a slow development, 


3 soe e 


for instance, by 3. P-Q3, 
Ke-B, 4. Kt-QB3, B- 
Kts; Kt-Kz, P-Q4; 6 





PxP, KtxP; 7. O-O, B- 
Kg; but then Black has no 
difficulties to overcome. 


Max Lange’s Attack. 

1 P—K4 P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3  Kt—QB3 

3 Pet PxP 

4 B08 4 Kt—B3 
B—Bq 


Blok ie to maintain 
the advantage of the Pawn 
plus, White aims at throw- 
ing the Black pieces into 
disorder. 


Position after Black's 
fifth move. 





6 P—K5 
This counter-attack de- 
velops QB and Queen but 


P—O4 


abandons the King’s side. 
Steinitz, consequently, pro- 
posed 6 Kt-KKts. 
If White, analysing super- 
ficially, then tries an im- 
petuous attack, the weak 
troupe of the aggressor is 
soon repulsed, viz., 7, Bx 
P ch, KxB; 8. Kt-Kts ch, 
K-Ktr; 9. QxKt, P-Qq4; 
10. P-K6, Q-B3. | Again 
7. P-KR3, KKtxKP; 8. 
Ktx Kt, Ktx Kt; 9. R-Ki, 
P-Q3; 10. P-B4, P-Q6 
ch; 11. B-K3, PxP; 12. 
xBP, Q-R5; 13. Q-Ba, 
xQch.; 14. BxQ, BxB 
ch; 15. Kx B, B-K3. Black 
has no difficulty in over- 
coming such premature 
assaults and thereby gain- 
ing an advantage. The 
right plan for White is to 
play safely. 7 B~B4, Now 8. 
Peese is menaced. Hence 
sseeey P-Q3; 8. PxP, 
Pxp 9. “R-Keh., K-B1. 





Position after Black’s ninth 
move m Steinits’ variation 








Kt—B3 
11 QOQKt_Q2 B—B4 
12 Kt—Kt3 Q—Kt3 


10 P—KR3 
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The possibilities are num- 
erous. White can hardly 
claim an advantage. 

The Max Lange attack is 
provoked by Black’s sixth 
move, 6. .......-- P-Q4. 

7 PxKt PxB 

8 R—Ksq ch. B—K3 

Black may answer 8 
K-Bi, but the 
King remains there ex- 
posed a long time, for i 
stance, after g. B-Kts. 
The strategy of Black 
should be to try for safety 
and counter-attack by 
means of Castling Queen's 
side. 

9 Kt—Kt5 

If 9, Px P, R-KKtr; 10. 
B-Kts, B-K2; 11. BxB, 
OxB, 2. KtxP, Ro Oi; 
13, P-QB3, RxP; Black is 
well developed. 14. Q- 
R4?, K-Br! whereupon 
the KKtP is weak. After the 
Knight move, on the con- 
trary, the development of 
Black is hampered, since 
1o. KtxB followed by 11. 
Q-R5 ch winning the 
Bishop is a menace. By 
this threat White retains 
the attack. 








1b Ke QB3 
11 QKt—K4 
The right move since the 
King’s wing needs support. 
If oar B-Kt3, 
Black’s Quen’s wing re- 
mains very strong, but at 








the expense of giving up 
resistance on the King’s 
side, wherefore the Black 
King then cannot obtain a 
safe post. White would 
reply to 11. B-Kt3 
by 12, Px P, R-KKtr; 13. 
i -KKt4, Q-Kt3; 14 Ktx 

B, Px Kt; 15. B-Kts5, thus 
preventing Castling 
Queen’s side and forcefully 
menacing 16 Q-B3. A cele- 
brated game—White : Mar- 
shall; Black : Dr. Tarrasch, 
took the following course, 











Bbaios , O—O—O; 12. 
KtxQB, PxKt; 13. P- 
KKtq4, Q-K4; 14. PxP, 
KR-Ktr; 15. B-R6, P-Q6; 
16. P-QB3, P-Q7; 17. R- 
Ka, B-Kt3; 18. K-Ktz2. 


In the long run the Black 
Pawn on Q7 is untenable. 
The Knight on K4, soon 
supported by P-B3, dom- 
inates the centre. There- 
fore, the retreat of the 
Bishop 11....... B-KBr is 
well founded. Apparently 
12, P-KKtq refutes the 
move, but in reality no. 
Black would defeat the 
attempted refutation by 12. 
Iesittass , QxPch; 13. 0xQ, 
BxQ;14. PxP, Bx P; 15. 
Kt-B6 Double Check, K- 
Br; 16. KtxB, P-KRq4! 
Taken all in all, White can 
hardly do better than 


12 KtxBP KxKt 
13 Kt—Ktsch K—Ktr 
14 RxB PxP 
15 P—KKtg Q—Q4 
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Not 15. ......- ,; Q-Kt3 on 
account of 16. Q-B3. 
1 RxP P—KR4 


17 R—Kt6ch B—Ktz 
18 Kt—K6 K—B2 


Position after Black's 
eighteenth move 





White to play. 


There is plenty of play in 
it on either side. 


The Ponziani Opening. 
1 P_Kq4 





; Kt_kB3 P—K4 
P—B3 Kt—QB3 
Block will do best to 


attempt neither gain of a 
Pawn nor to sacrifice a 
Pawn, but rather to strive 
for continued development. 
Kt—B3 
Ktx KP 

Now § «2... » P-Q4 is 
possible; hence White is 
forced to attempt a counter- 
move. 

5 P—Q5s Ke—Ktr 

The Knight must not go 
to K2 where it would block 
Bishop and Queen. 


3 
6KtxP ee 
Or else 6. B-Q3, Kt-B4. 
Girzeiascer B—B4 

7 Kt—Q3 B—Kt3 
8 B—Kz Oo—O 

9 O—O P—Q3 

10 Kt—Q2 Ktx Ke 


The Knight is captured, 
because it threatens to ex- 
change the valuable KB 
via QB4. 


Position after Black’s 
tenth move 








Black will now complete 
his development by Kt-Qa2, 

R-Ki, Kt-B1. 

Black is by no means re- 
stricted to the above line of 
play. He may, for instance, 
very well play 

Ors. Px P, P-Q4, where- 
upon Black is secure. 

$+ Kt—Q4 
Kt-Ks5 would 
be speculative, not to say 
hazardous. 6. Q-K2, P- 
B4; 7. PxP in passing, 
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P-Q4. Still, White’s task 
is by no means simple. For 
instance, 8. KKt-Q2, Qx 
P; 9. P-B3, P-Q6; 10. Q- 
K3, Q-Kt4 and White has 
had his trouble for next to 





nothing. 
6 PxP B—Kts5 ch 
7 QKt—Q2 P—Q3 
or6 P—Q3 
7 Kt—B3 B—K3 
8 B—OKts B—K2 
9 PxP PxP 


All in all, the difficulties 
that Black encounters in 
this Opening are not con- 
siderable. 


The Vienna Opening. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 

2 Kt—QB3 wee 

The best reply, accord- 
ing to the rules laid down 
above, would seem to be 
Kt—KB3 

3 B—B4 KtxP 

Now 4. Bx P ch is not to 
be recommended, because 
White, after giving up his 
developed pieces, cannot 
follow up the attack; viz., 
Bs iganeetee KxB;5. Ktx Kt, 
P-Q4. Also with 4. Ktx 
Kt, P-Q4; 5. B-Q3, Px 
Kt; 6. Bx P, Kt-Q2; Black 
has rather the better of it. 

4 Q—Rs K Ke—-93 

§ QxKPch _.... 

it 5. B-Kt, Black has 

the choice between safe 
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development with 5. ......... 
B-K2 and an attempt at a 
promising attack with 5. 
Kt-B3; 6. Kt-Kts, 
P-KKt3; 7. Q-B3, P- 
B4; 8 Q-Qs5, Q-K2; 9. 
KtxPch., K-Qr; 10 Ktx 
R, P-Kt3. 

5 Q—Kz 

In the ensuing End 
Game, White has the ad- 
vantage in mobility but 
hardly sufficient objects of 
attack. 

A variation often em- 
ployed by Mieses strength- 
ens the pressure on the 
point Q5 as follows : 





3 P—KKt3 P—Q4 
4 PxP Ktx 

5 B—Kt2 KtxKt 
6 KtPxKt Kt—B3 


In this way Black gets 
over the danger of having 
his QP shut in and has now 


a fair development. Again: 
5 KKt—K2 Kt—QB3 
6 B—Kt2 B—K3 
7 O—O Q—Q2 


Black threatens Castling 
Queen’s side and to institute 
an attack against the White 
King by advancing P— 
KR4—KRs5. Black has a 
promising game. 

White may try to get the 
Black KP out of the way. 


3 P—B4 P—Q4 
4 PxKP KtxP 
5 Q—B3 Kt—QB3 
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Black defends by counter- 


attack. If 6 Ktx Kt Black 
counters with 6 ......... » Ke 
Qs. 

6 B—Kts KtxKt 

7 KtPxKt Q—R5 ch 


Placid development 7. 
Haeveages , B-K2; 8 P-Q4, O- 
O; 9 B-Q3, P-B3; 10 Q- 
R5, P-KKt3; 11 BxP. P 
xB leads to Draw by Per- 


petual Check. 
8 P—Kt3 —K5 ch 
By Q 


9 QxQ 


Position after Black's 
ninth move. 





Black threatens 10. 
B-Qz2 followed by 
it. txP, A diffi- 
cult p ion, where Black 
need not fear to be at a dis- 
advantage. 


The Scotch Opening. 









1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kr—QB3 
3 P—Q4 : 





The idea of this ‘Opening 
is to open the centre to the 
pieces as soon as possible. 


PxP 


Thus, it is almost obvi- 
ous, the question of how to 
meet the assault upon the 
KP is most readily an- 
swered. 

4 KtxP Kt—B3 

5 Kt—QB3 B—Kts 

It is not so easy now to 
guard the KP. For in- 
stance, 6 P-B3 , O-O and 
soon P-Q4. 


6 KexKt KtP x Kt 
‘ B—-O3 0 eesssneee 
7 Q-Q4, Q-K2; 8 P- 


By PBs 9 QO-B2 (not Q 
~K3 because of the impend- 
ing P-Q4-Qs), O—O; 10 

B-Qz2, P-Q4. Black is well 
developed. 


Not 8 P-Ks5 which would 
be premature as an old 
game proves: 8......... Kt- 
Kts; 9 O-O, B-QBq4; 10 P- 
KR3, KtxKP; mm R-Ki, 

B3i 12 K2, O-O; 13 

«Kt, Qx Pech; 14 K-Rr, 
BxP; 15 PB, Q—B6 ch; 
16 K-R2, B-Q3 and wins. 
True, 10 P-KR3j is inferior, 
but also ro B-KB4, P- Kta} 
it B-Kt3, P-KRq; 12 P- 
KR3, P-R5; 13 B-R2, Kt 
xB; 14 KxKt, B-Q5; 15 
Q-Ka, P-Kts; 16 Px P, Q- 
Ktq leaves the initiative to 
Black. 


B csiessoas PxP 
9 O-O 0-0 
to B—KKt5)  P—B3 
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‘White has now some at- 
tack, Black, in compensa- 
tion, a fine Pawn in the 
centre. 

11 Q—B3 
12 R—Ktr 


B—K2 
R—K1 


Position after Black’s 
twelfth move. 





Black will be able to drive 
the advanced White pieces 
off and to build up a firm 
position, for instance, 13 Q- 
Kt3, Kt-Rq; 14 Q-R4, Bx 
B; 15 QxKt, P- 

The Opening 
wholly different turn if 
White attempts to delay 
Black’s Castling. To that 
end he must forego further- 
ing his own development by 
5 Kt-QB3 and harass Black 
as much as possible. 

5 KtexKe KtPx Kt 

6 B—Q3 

The sudden assault 6 P- 
K5 would fail if Black meee 
cool. Black replies 6 = 
Q-K2; 7 Q-K2, Kt-Q4. 
White continues in the same 
hazardous style, 8 P-QB4. 
B-R3; 9 P-B4, Black ob- 


takes a 





tains the advantage by 

» Q-Ktsch, If White 
slows down, Black can 
placidly proceed with his 
development, say with P- 
Q3, B-Q2, Castling 
Queen’s side, or perhaps P- 
Kty and B-Ktaz, disturbing 
the opponent on his part. 


Goateeat P—Q4 

7 Q-Ke B—K2 

8 P-K5 Kt—Q2 
To push 9 P-K6, where- 
UPON 9 veces Kt-B3, ob- 


viously causes no incon- 
venience to the opponent. 
9 O—O O—O 
so as to reply to 10 P-KBq4 
with 10 ee P-KB4. 
Black stands prepared. 
While these variations are 
not unsatisfactory to the 
second player, he may try 
to obtain even more than 
above by assuming the ag- 
gressive at once. 
4. B—Bq4 
The impertinent attempt 
§ Kt-Bs can be_ punished 
by 5 P-Q4; 6 Ktx 
Pch., K-B1; 7 Kt-Bs5, Px 
P;8 QxQch., KtxQ; 9 
Kt-Kt3, P-Bq; and Black 
is better developed than 


White. 
Q—B3 
3 P_QB3) -.... 


Instead of this defensive 
move Blumenfeld has pro- 
posed the attackng move 6 
Kt-Kts. Obviously, White 
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thereby gets his KP 
doubled so that the point 
Ks becomes easily acces- 
sible to the opponent. Black 
will first of all exchange the 
Bishops 6 BxB;7 
PxB, then weaken the 
points KR6 and KB6 by 
Purrciasee Q-Rs ch; 8 P-Kt3 
and finally defend ‘his QBP 
with 8 ........., Q-O1. Now 
White will resume the at- 
tack with 9 Q-Kt4, bearing 
down upon the KtP 
which has to serve as pro- 
tector of the KKt that is 
bound to establish itself on 
B3. A good and safe reply 
to this is 9 . 
Now 10 Q- Ba, P93; 7 
B-Bq, Kt-B3; 12 O-O, P- 
KRgq! which provides the 
needed outlet for the KR 
while it threatens to engage 
the White KtP by P-R5 
and thus to enlarge the 
scope of the Rook still 
further, 








Position after Black’s 
twelfth move in the Blumen- 
feld variation 





Black is well developed. 
After :— 
13 QOKt-B3, Kt-Kq; 14 B 
~Kt3, P-B3; 15 Kt-Q4, P- 
Rs5 the task of White would 
be a hard one. 


The main play proceeds 
KKt—K2 


Now 7 B-QBz4 is not to 
be recommended, because 
Black counters by 7 <5, 
Kt-K4. The aim o ck 
to advance P-Qq is hard to 
prevent. 








7 B—K2 P-Q4 
8 B—B3 Bx Kt 
9 PxB PxP 


thus isolating the QP which 
will soon be a target for a 
Black Rook. 

Paulsen proposed as pre- 
paratory to 8. Kt-Kts. 


7-O-O2 P—O4 
8 Kt—Ke BxB 
9 OxB 0-0 


Black sacrifices the BP 
with good reason. 10 Ktx 
BP, R-Kt1; 11 KtxP?, 
KtxKt; 12 PxKt, Kt- 
Kts! with terrible threats 
against the exposed White 
King. Better 11 Kt-Q2, 
PxP; 12 KtxP, Q-Kq; 13 
Kt-QKts, Kt-Bq; 14 Q- 
Kz, P-QR3; 15 Kt-R3, P 
—QKtq4. The sacrifice of the 
Pawn is manifestly justified. 


10 Kt—Q2 B—K3 
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Position after Black’s tenth 
move in Paulsen’s variation 





In view of the splendid 
development of Black, no 
danger threatens from the 
attack of the Knight against 
the QB7. White will have 
his hands full to maintain 
the balance. 

Again, another turn is 
given to the Opening if 
‘White defers or foregoes al- 
together the recapture of the 
Pawn he has given up. 

4 B—QB4 B—B4 

The move 4 Kt—B3 
leads to the Max Lange 
attack or the Two Knights’ 
Defence as previously out- 
lined. 

5 P—B3 . 

To attack at once before 
additional force is brought 
into play would be rather 
weak, even though a Pawn 
may thus be regained 5 Kt- 
Kts, Kt-R3; 6 Ktx BP, Kt 
xKt; 7 Bx Kt ch, KxB; 
8 Q—Rs5 ch, P- Kt3;9 Ox 
B, P-Q4! whereby Black 





assumes the aggressive 10 
PxP, R-Kich. If 11 K- 
Bi, P-Kt3. White is in 
very bad shape. 
5 PxP 
Instead of this Black can 
decline the proffered bait 
and proceed with 5 
Kt-B3 turning into a main 
line of play of the Giuoco 
Piano; but to accept a sac- 
rifice and see the attack 


through is also good 
strategy. 

6 KtxP P-—Q3 

7 B—KKts  Q—Q2 

Black must safeguard the 
point KB2. 

8 Q—Q2 P—KR3 

9 B—R4 KKt—Kz 

10 O—O—O 


Postion after White's tenth 





The task for Black is no 
easy one. One of the possi- 
bilities runs as follows: 


IO seseeccee Kt—Kt3 
11 B—KKtz  P—R3 
12 Kt—Q5, P—Kt4 
13 B—Kt3 B—Ktz 
14 K—Kti o—O0—O 
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15 R—QBr 


It would be difficult to 
foretell the chances of the 
fierce combat that is evi- 
dently approaching. 


The King’s Gambit 


1 P—Kq4 
2 P—KBq4 


The intention of the prof- 
fered sacrifice is to remove 
the Black KP from its 
strong post and to open the 
KB file to the Rook. 

PxP 


To hinder the Check of 
the Black Queen. 


Bierce’ P—KKt4 

To hold fast to the Pawn 
plus. 

4 P—KR4 P—Kts 

5 Kt—Ks5 P—O4 

Black having many 


Pawns at stake must strive 
for rapid development so as 
to be able to strike hard 
blows with his pieces. 





6 P—-QO4 i seeeeteee 

White also must get 
quick action. 

6 Kt—KB3 

7 BxP KtxP 

8 Kt—Q2 B—K3 


Hereby Black guards the 
weak Pawn KB2 and forti- 
fies himself. 
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Position after Black’s eighth 
move. 








White may regain the 
Pawn, but only at the ex- 
pense of giving up his 
advance in development. 


9 KtxKt PxKt 
10 KtxKtP B—Q3! 


Striking the vulnerable 


spot, White’s KKtg. Or 
else 

10 B—B4 BxB 

ir KtxB Kt—B3 

12 P—Q5 Kt—kts 

13 Kt—K3 B—B4 

14 P—R3 BxKt 

15 BxB KtxP 

16 Q—O4 o-O 

i7 B—R6O Q—B3 

18 QxQ KtxO 

19 BxR KxB 

20 R—KBr Kt—Q4 

or K—K2 


Black holds on to his two 
Pawns for the exchange 
though the two Rooks with 
best play will be able to 
Draw. And again 
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12 P—B3 Q—O4 

13 Kt—K3 Q—OKRt 
14 Q—Ktz3,  QxQ 

15 PxQ B—Q3 

16 BxB PxB 

17 KtxP P—B4 

18 Kt—K3 Kt—Ka2 


A difficult Ending rather 
favourable for Black. 

This interesting line of 
play, initiated by White’s 
fifth move, was first ana- 
lysed by Kieseritzky, a 
Polish master, and bears 
his name. 


Another defence to it runs 
as follows: 


seneseess B—Ktz 
6 P—O4 Kt—_KB3 
7 B—B4 P—Q4 
8 PxP Kt—R4 


Here the Knight stands 
safe and menacing. Black 
wants to Castle soon. 


9 Kt—-QB3 
10 Kt—K20 eee 

To neutralize the Knight 
on Rq. If 10 Ktx KtP, Kt- 
Kt6; the King’s file is 
opened to the advantage of 


Black. 11 R—R2, Q—K2 
ch; 12 Kt—Ks, BxKt; 
soon to be followed by 
R—K1. 


P—QB4 


In order to open up the 
centre. 


Position after Black’s 
tenth move. 





aoe oa 
| Zi 


If now 11 PxP in pas- 
sing; 11 + KtxP, 
Black gets quick develop- 
ment, After 11 QKtxP, Re 
xKt: 12 Bx Kt, Px P; the 
Kt loses its support 13 Ox 





OP, Kt-B3; 14 Ktx Kt, 
PxkKt. 

11 P—B3 PxP 

12 PxP Kt—Q2 


(This line of play origin- 
ated in a game—Steinitz 
against Zukertort, Vienna 
tournament, 1882.) Black 
is well developed. 

Instead of the Kieseritzky 
Gambit, White may choose 
the bolder line of the All- 
gaier Gambit. 


5 Kt—Kts P—KR3 
6 KtxP KxKt 
7 P—O4 seer 


White must not lose time 
taking Pawns. 7 QxP?, 
Kt-KB3; 8 Qx BP, B-Q3; 
and the attack goes over to 


Black. 
ZT wneteess P—O4 
8 BxP Kt—KB3 
g Kt—B3 B—K3 
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Position after Black’s ninth 
move 





How White should neu- 
tralize the loss of the piece 
by his two Pawns plus is 


not evident. For instance, 
10 O—Q3 Kt—B3 
11 O-O—O- ~PxP 
12 KtxP KexKt 
13 QxKt Q-O4 

or i2 Q—Kg Kt—K2 


Taken all in all, neither 
the Kieseritzky Gambit nor 
the Allgaier Gambit seems 
wholly satisfactory. It ap- 
pears, therefore, advisable 
to put off 4 P-IXR4 which 
though shaking the mass of 


Black Pawns endangers 
White’s King side too 
much, A later opportunity 


may arise for that advance. 
From this point of view 
arise the Gambits bearing 
the names of Salvio, Muzio. 
and Philidor. 


1 P—K4 *P—K4 
2 P—KB4 PxP 
3 Kt_KB3 P-KKtq 
4 B—B4 carrera 


_ The defence of Philidor 
is 





Bs B—Kt2 
5 P_KR4 P_KR3 
6 P04 = P—O3 
7 P—B3 Kt—QB3 


Black attempts to main- 
tain his Pawn plus and 
makes it hard for White to 
shake the Black Pawn mass. 


Position after Black’s 
seventh move 





8 O—O 
In order to continue with 


Q—B3 


KKt-K2. White is now 
forced to essay hazardous 
onslaughts. 


9 P--KKt3? B—R6 
org P—Ks5? PxKP 
1o PxKP Q—Kt3 
Another line of play. 
7 Kt—B3 Kt—QB3 
Now 8 ......... » P-Kts 
threatens the QP. 
8 Kt—K2 Q—B3 


White’s attack is not con- 
vincing. The Russian mas- 
ter Tschigorin, one of the 
greatest connoisseurs of 
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Gambits, made use of the 
KktP, not of the KRP, in 
order to break the chain of 
Black Pawns. 


5 O—O P—Q3 

6 P—Q4 Kt—QB3 
7 P—B3 P—KR3 
8 P—KKt3) P—Kts 
9 Kt-Rq P—B6 


Position after Black's ninth 
move in Tschigorin’s line 


of play 





White has here the oppor- 
tunity of a large number of 
attacks without having to 
resort to the sacrifice of a 
piece. If 10 Kt-Q2 Black 
can hardly reply 10 . 
KKt-K2 on account of 17 
QKtxP and will therefore 
have to develop the Kt to 
B3. The position is diffi- 
cult for either side. 








Black may attempt to 
meet Tschigorin’s plan by 
an endeavour to Castle 
early. 





OF CHESS 
5 O—O P—Q3 
6 P—Q4 P—KR3 
7 P—B3 Kt—K2 
8 P—KKt3)  P—Kt5 
9 Kt—R4 P—B6 
But then 
10 P—KR3 Pa 
1 B—Kts seve 
and the position is cattier 
unbalanced. The White 
QB is too powerful. 
All in all, Tschigorin’s 


line of play seems to be 
appropriate and far more 
convincing than any other. 

But Black may abandon 
the idea of maintaining his 
Pawns and rather use them 
for an assault against the 
King. The game then takes 
a_ wholly different turn. 
Thus results the Gambit of 
Salvio. 


1 P—K4 P—Kq4 

2 P—KB4 PxP 

3 Kt—KB3. P—KKtq 
4 B—B4 —Kts 
5 Kt—Ks5 —R5 ch 
6 K—Br t—QB3 


Now development is all 
important. 

7 P—Q4 

If 7 Ktx BP, the develop- 
ment of Black becomes 
overwhelming. 7... 
B-B4; 8 Q-K1, P-Kt6; 9 
KtxR, B-B7; 10 Q- Or, 
Kt-B3. Now Black will 
attempt to force P-B6, for 
instance, by P-Q4 and B- 
Kts and will overrun 
White. 
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was dees KtxKt 
8 PxKt B—B4 
9 Q-Ki QxQch 


To force the attack by 
9. » P-Kt6 is unjus- 
tifie ecause the White 
Knight would soon occupy 
the strong post KB3. 

Io KxQ Kt—K2 

i BxP Kt—Kt3 








Position after Black’s 
eleventh move 





12 P—KKtg B—Q5 
Black has the best of it. 

If 13 Kt-Bg, Ktx P; 14 Kt- 

Kts, KtxB. And if 13 P- 





B3, Bx KP; 14 R-B1, P- 
KB3. Or 

12 R—Br KtxB 

13 RxKt B—K6 
threatening 14 » Be 
B8, White has a hard game. 





At all times White has 
tried to escape such difficul- 
ties by bold _ sacrifices. 
Thus arose the Muzio Gam- 
bit. 


1 P—K4 P_K4 
2P—KB4 PxP 

3 Kt—KB3. P—KKtq 
4 B—B4 P—Kts 

5 O—O Px Kt 

6 QxP Q—B3 


To throw the Queen thus 
early into the fray is neces- 
sary in view of the multitude 
of threats directed against 
the King. The strongest 
piece though most vulner- 
able to attack is also the one 
that can defend and counter- 
attack the most effectively. 

7 P—Ks 

“To force the Queen out of 
relative safety and to open 
the King’s file for the Rook 
and the square Kq for a 
iSatept: 

QxP 


7: 

The KP is too strong, it 
must be captured. 

8 P—Q3 B—R3 

To mass the obstructions 
against the attack on KB2. 

9 Kt—B3 Kt—K2 
10 B—Q2 QKt—B3 

White makes ready for 





attack on the KKt, Black 
hurries supports. 
it QR—Kr Q—KB4 


Here the Queen guards 
the points KBz, KB3, KB5, 
and is fairly safe. 

(See diagram next page) 


12 K-K4, apparently formid- 
able, exposes the Rook too much. 
Black replies 12 OO. 
and thus threatens 13" .. 
P-Q$ too strongly. 
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Position after Black’s 
eleventh move 








The results of painstaking 
analyses by many of the 
foremost masters are em- 


bodied in the following 
moves : 

12 Kt—Q5 K—Q1 
13 Q—K2 sss 


The idea is if 13 
Ktex Kt; 14 Bx Kt, QxB; 
15 B-B3. 


13 sereccnes 
14 Q—B2 


)\—K, 
$s 


With best play Black ap- 
pears to hold the advantage 
in the Muzio Gambit also. 

In former times it was 
quite the fashion to play 
Gambits. Other Openings 
were then rated as dull. In 
those days numerous lines 
of play were tried that are 
hardly essayed at the 
present time. 


The Cunningham Gambit. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2P—KBg  PxP 

3 Kt-KB3 B—K2 

4 B—B4 B—Rsch. 


It is best to submit calmly 
to loss of Castling. 

5 K—Bi 

In compensation White 
has the better development. 
For the moment he is 
master of the centre. 


6 P—O4 
7 Kt--B3 





Position after White's 
seventh move. 





Here White dominates 
the centre and with best 
play should always succeed 
in maintaining that advan- 
tage. Of course, the possi- 
bilities are numerous and it 
would be hard to strike what 
may be regarded as a per- 
fect line of attack and 
defence. 


To make a suggestion 
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Laseivesee Kt—QB3 
8 BxP B—Kz 
9 P—KR3 B—R4 
io P—KKtg B—Kt3 
ir P—O5 Kt—Ktr 
12 Kt—Q4 B—Kt4 
13 Q—Q2 Q-B3 
14 Kt—B5 


and White keeps his hold 
on the centre. 

The Cunningham Gambit 
has gone wholly out of 
fashion. 


The King’s Bishop’s 


Gambit. 
1 P—Kq4 P—K4 
2 P—KB4 PxP 
2 B—B4 eee 


meeting the threat of the 
Check by evacuating a 
square for the King. 
—R5ch. 
—O4 
Necessary to support the 
attack. Unless aid comes 
immediately forward, the 
Queen is soon repulsed, for 
Instance, 4 sees 
KRKtq; 5 Wey OB3, BU geet 
6 P-Q4, Kt-K2; (or 6 
P-Q3;7 P-K5, Px P; 8 Kt 
-Q5); 7 P-KKt3. — This 
is an analysis made about 
sixtv years ago. 7 weeee---e 
PxP; 8 K-Ktz, Q-R3; 
9 PxP, Q-KKt3; 10 
Kt-B3, Pp KR3. Matters 
for Black grow now rapidly 
from bad to worse. 11 Kt- 
Qs, KtxKt; 12 PxKt, 


O-O; 13 P-Q6, QxQP; 
14 BxP, PxB; 15 Q-Q3. 
R-K1i; 16 Q-R7ch., K- 
Bi; 17 BxP with a slash- 
ing attack. 

GBP sxstaaves 


White will try to keep the 
diagonal of the _ Bishop 
open. True, also 5 P x P has 
certain advantages, for in- 
stance, the opening of a file 
for the Rook and restriction 
of the Black QKt, but they 
are of minor importance. 

5: P—KKtq 

Now the advance 6 P- 





KKt3 is answered by 6 
seettes , B-Réch. 

6 Kt—QB3 B—Ktz 

7 P—O4 Kt—K2 

8 Kt—B3 —R4 

9 P—KR4 —KR3 
10 Q—O3 


in order to liberate the KKt, 


Position after White’s tenth 
move 





Kt—B4 
Kt—Q2 
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The game is complicated, 
but Black keeps at it. He 
menaces Castling Queen’s 
side. 

14 K—Ktt BxKt 
15 PxB O—O—O 

In_ order to reply to 16 

PxP, Q-Kt3; 17 _QBxP 


WIE FF Secseases * txKP. 
And the answer to 16 Kt- 
Q6ch., KtxKt; 17 PxKt 


would be. 37 235.2 Qo 
Ktzg; 18 QxQ, BxP ch. 
White has  over-rushed 
matters. 

However, Black has no 
need, should he fear those 
complications, to assume 
the aggressive, but may 
safely play for development. 

4. Kt—KB3 

5 Kt—B3 

6 P—Ks 

7 Kt_Qs 
threatening 8 
x KP. 





Should White forego the 
early advance of the KP, 
Black will easily get an even 
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These are some of the 
principal variations of the 
accepted King’s Gambit. 
But Black may safely de- 
cline it though possibly a 
minute advantage will then 
accrue to White. 


The King’s Gambit 


Declined. 
1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 P—KB4 B—B4 
3 Kt—KB3 P—Q3 


The logical 


plan for 


White is to take advantage 
of the position of the Black 
KB for winning a move by 


5 P-Q4. 
4 PBs Mees 
x 

8 bP B—Ktsch. 
Bx Bch. 

3 b OR x cB P—O4 
Kt—Ktg 

10 B_O3 P—KBq4 


Position afier Black’s tenth 
move 


position. 

6 O—O O—O 

7 P—Q3 BxKt 

8 PxB P—Q4 

9 PxP KtxP 
ro BxKt QxB 

m1 BxP Q—B4ch. 
12 K—Rr QOxP 

13 BxP B—Kts5 





Black 
maintain 


be able to 


will 
the balance. 
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Black will have even fewer 
difficulties if White goes 


slowly. 
4 Kt—B3 Kt—-OB3 
5 B—B4 Kt—B3 
6 P—Q3 B—K3 
7 Kt—Q3  Kt—Q5 


Position after Black’s 
seventh move 





White will be unable to 
hold his advance posts. For 
instance, 8 PxP, PxP; 9 
B-Kts5, P-B3; 10 Ktx Kt 
ch, Px Kt; 11 B-R4, Bx 
B; 12 PxB, R-KKtr. Or 
11 Bx B, KtxB; 12 B-Rq; 
R-KKtr; 13. P-KKt3, R- 
Ktg. Black has by no 
means the worst of it. 


The Falkbeer Counter- 
Gambit. 


Aggressive players love 
to hoist an opponent with 
his own petard. They have 
invented the Counter-Gam- 
bits. To refute a proffered 
sacrifice by declining it and 
offering one themselves is 
their pleasure. 


1 P—K4 P—Kq 
2 P—KB4 P—O4 
3 PxQP p_Ks 
With 3.0... PxP the 


game would be balanced, 
but the advance of the 
Pawn, though perhaps not 
entirely sound, is worth 
some study. The player 
who chooses this variation 
evidently considers his KP 
worth more than the rather 
misplaced White Pawn on 


4 P—Q3 Kt—KB3 
PxP KtxKP 
6 Kt-KB3 B—QBq 
7 Q-Ka B—B4 
The idea of White, 


though tempting, is wrong. 
He plays for 8 P-KKtq but 
cannot do it, since Black 
Castles and obtains a 
smashing attack 9 PxB, 
Q~xP; 10 B-K3, Kt-QB3; 
11 BxB,QxB. The Black 
Rooks get too active. 

8 Kt—B3 Q—K2 
Black has a good game. 

Much superior to the 
above line of play is the 
steady attack on the ad- 
vanced Pawn, 


4 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 


5 Q—-K2 = B—Q3 

6 P—QO3 O—O 

7-PxeP: KtxKP 

8 KtexKt R—Kr 

9 Q—B3 B—KB4 
10 B—Q3 BxKt 
11 BxB P—KB4 
12 Kt—Ke PxB 
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Position after Black’s 
twelfth move 


Position after Black’s 
eighth move 














Black has some little 
attack because the QP is 
exposed and the KP exerts 
some pressure but White is 
a Pawn to the good. 


It is well to analyze these 
variations, so as to form 

position judgment, but the 

King’s Gambit is irretriev- 
ably out of fashion. 


Danish Gambit. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 P—Qa PxP 
3 P—QB3 PxP 
4 B—QB4 Kt—KB3 
5 KtxP Kt—B3 
6 KKt—K2_......... 

in order to Castle even if 
seeeecesty B-Kts. 
6 dessins B—Kz 
70-0 P—Q3 
8 P—B4 o—O0 


9 P—KR3 

Necessary as safeguard 
for 10 B-K3 as well as pre- 
paratory for 10 P-KKtq. 


9. P—QR3 
10 P_KKty P—QOKt4 
ir B—Ktg Kt—QR4 
12 B—B2 P—B3 


White will for a long time 
constantly threaten attack 
on the King’s side. To de- 
cide whether from the be- 
ginning of the sacrificial 
combination the outlook for 
Black was more favourable 
than for White, gold scales 
would be needed. 

Alternatively Black may 
use his KB for attack. 


1G seeieee B—B4 

7 O—O P-Q3 

8 K—R1 o—O 

But it is questionable 
whether the Bishop may 


not be needed to support the 
King. At some_moment 
White will play P-B4-B5 
and eventually by B-KKt5 
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will gain the upper hand on 
the square Q5. 


Giuoco Piano or Italian 


Opening. 
1 P—Kq4 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B4 B—B4 


The continuations 4 Kt— 
B3 or 4 P-Q3 lead to placid 
developments, for instance, 


4P—Q3 Kt B3 
5 Kt—B3 P—Q3 
6 B—K3 B—Ktg 
7 P—KR3 B—K3 
8 B—Kt3 P—KR3 
9O-Oeeeeeeees 


The task of detecting a 
good line of play becomes 
complicated only when the 

uestion arises where to 

‘astle and after the op- 
ponent has arrived at his 
decision. But, after all, it 
seems that this decision, 
however arrived at, does 
not in itself constitute the 
turning point of the game 
provided the contestants 
continue to play up to the 
mark until the end. 

The Giuoco Piano pre- 
sents problems in abun- 
dance as soon as White 
assumes the aggressive in 
trying to build a centre of 
Pawns. In that case he has 
to discard the quiet continu- 
ation 4 Kt-B3 or 4 P-Q3 
and has to attempt to push 
the OP to Q4 supported by 
the BP. 


This end can be accom- 
plished only by immedi- 
ately playing 4 P-B3. If 
White Castles first, the 
attempt comes too late, be- 
cause Black replies Kt-B3, 
attacks the KP and never 
yields another opportunity 
for White to obtain the 
supremacy in the centre. 

4 P—B3 

Now the Black KP, in 
view of the threatening 
attack by White’s 5 P-Q4, 
can be held in position only 
with -K2, But 
thereby Black loses a valu- 
able move. White might 
follow up with 5 O-O, 
P-Q3; 6 P-Q4, B-Kt3; 7 
Kt-R3, Kt-B3; 8 B-Q5 
and eventually Kt-B4 with 
pressure on the KP and the 
King’s file. 

Kt—B3 


This is the move that 
keeps a perfect balance. 

5 P—Q4 PxP 

6 PxP B—Ktgch. 

Black must not lose any 
time, the QP strives to 
advance to Q4 in order to 
break up the White centre. 

7 B—Q2 

Also 7 Kt-B3, which in- 
volves the sacrifice of a 
Pawn, must be considered. 
But against other moves, 
such as K-B1, Black has 
no real difficulties to sur- 
mount. 


Bx Bch. 
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TE F assess » Ktx KP Black 
must lose time moving his 
King about; 8 BxB, 


KtxB; 9 BxP ch; Kx 
B; 10 Q—Kt3ch, P-Q4; 
11 QxKt, R-K1; 12 O-O. 
Black has nothing better 
than K-Kti, whereupon 13 
Kt-B3 and White has an 


advantage. 
8 QOKtxB P—Q4 


Black can here break the 
centre by 8 ......... Ktx KP, 
but White continues 9 P- 

5, KtxKt; 10 Q~xKt, 

t-K2; 11 P-Q6, PxP; 12 
O-O. White, having the 
better development, easily 
wins the two weak Queen’s 
Pawns and retains an ad- 
vantage. 


g PxP KKtx P 


Position after Black’s 
ninth move 
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Although White is ahead 
in development he has an 
isolated QP which may be- 
come an object of attack and 
Black has a strongly posted 
Kt at Q4. 

If, for instance, 12 ......... 
P-QB3; 13 P-KR3 to pre- 
pare for Kt-K4, White has 
the superiority on some 
Black squares such as K5 
and QBs and perhaps also 
on Q6. 

The Opening becomes 
very lively if White sacri- 
fices a Pawn by 


7 Kt—B3 
8 O-O 


One of the oldest varia- 
tions and a very fine one 
runs as follows: 8 ........+ 
KtxKt; 9 PxKt, BxP; 
10 Q-Kt3, Bx R; 11 BxP 
ch, K-B1; 12 B-Kts, Kt- 
Ka; 13 Kt-Ks, BxP; 14 
B-Kt6 and wins easily. 
Similarly 13 P-04; 
14 Q-KB3, B-B4; 15 B- 
K6. 








I BxKt 
If 8 « KtxKt; 9 
PxKt, P-Q4; 10 PxB, 


PxB; 11 R-Kich, Kt-K2; 
12 Q-K2, B-K3; 13 Kt- 
Kt5, Q-Q2; 14 KtxB, Px 
Kt; 15 Qx BP, Kt-Q4; 16 
P-QR4, O-O; 17 B-Qz2. 
The Ending is presumably 
even. 


9 P—Qs 
the Meeller attack. 
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Position after White's 
ninth move 





nother good move is 
Kt-Kq4; 10 Px B 
311 Q-Q4, P-KBq!, 


QxKr P-Q3; 13 Kt- 
Oa -O ; 14 P-B3, Kt-B4; 
15 R-Ki, K-Rri. White 
has a firm position, particu- 
larly with Knight on Q4q, 
and will therefore be able to 
stand the Pawn minus, but 
he is far from having an 
advantage. All other moves 
for Black such as 9 
Kt-Ka or 9... 0-0 are 
appreciably weaker, 

10 R—K1 Kt—K2 

ur RxKt P—Q3 


If Black Castles, the QP 
is sacrificed, as is the rule 
in such prampet positions. 
After Tb ics scess 3 22 
P-Q6, PxP; 3 B-B4, B 
xP; 14 BxP, Kt-B4; 15 
BxR, Bx R; 16 Q-Os, Kt 
—-Rg3 (the only move); 17 B 
-K7 followed by 18 B-B6 
and wins. 






Again 15......... P-O4; 16 
QxP with advantage. 
OD 13) cass B-K4; 14 


KtxB, PxKt; 15 6, 
Kt Ba; 16 Qx KP, Boe 
17 Q-Kts with the better 
ene game. Atlast 13. ie 
—-O4; 14 BxP, BxP; 

R-Rtr, KtxB; 16 OxKe 
B-R6; 17 R-Kt3, B-K2; 
18 QR-Kg and wins. 








12 B—Kt5 BxB 
13 KtxB Oo—O 
TE 13 sesisssea B-B4; 14 
Q-B3 
* KtxRP ‘oie 
14: ssecaisss B-Bq3 15 
R- Xe, Kt-Ktg; 16 RA Rs. 
15 Q—Rsch. K—Ktr 
16 R—R4 P—KB4 
R7ch. K—B2 
R6 R-KKt 
19 R I Q-Bi 





White can now only at 
best obtain adraw. Rubin- 
stein in Lérobock i Schack 
demonstrates the following 
line of play. 


20 B—Kts, R—R1 

21 OxR PxR 
2 Rych. K—B3 

23 RxKt QxR 


24 QxRPch, with Per- 
petual Check. 


The Evans Gambit. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 BBs 


B—B4 
4 P—QKts * 
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The idea of this Gambit, 
the discovery of Captain 
Evans, is to win a move for 
the formation of the centre, 
provided the _ proffered 
Pawn is taken. 


Black is by no means 
forced to accept the sacri- 
fice. If 4 ......... B-Kt3, 
the Bishop is there safe and 
strong. A furious attack 
by White undertaken with 
the rejected Pawn would 
fail 5 P-Kts, Kt-Rq; 6 Kt 
x P, Kt-R3, and now Black 
menaces many attacks, 7 
P-Q4, P-Q3;8 Bx Kt, Px 
Kt; 9 xP, R-KKtr. 
White wins only Pawns 
while Black develops pieces 
continually. 10 BxPch, 
KxB; 11 BxP, Q-Kty; 
Black will continue 
the attack by 12 
QxKtP or Kt-B5 and 
by force of his superior 
development will win with 
ease. On the other hand, 
if the Bish ep 
attacked by 5 . 
R4, gives way, ‘with the 
object of keeping Kt on R4 
captive. 6 B-K2, P-Q4!, 
7 PxP, P-Ks5. A blockade 
of the Black Knight can- 
not be efficiently carried 
through, since Black by his 
energetic onslaught gives 
White many other things 
to think of. 

Although the immediate 
attack by 5 P-Kt5 fails, 
there are several quiet con- 





tinuations which allow 
White a fair game. But 
the most important point is 
whether the Gambit may 
not be accepted with advan- 
tage. 

The Bishop may retire to 
Bq or to R4—not so well to 
Kaz, where it would hinder 
the Queen from protecting 
KBz if the need arise. In 
the last century many mas- 
ters to name only the fore- 


most: Anderssen, Zuker- 
tort, Tschigorin, most 
diligently analyzed these 
variations. The following 
continuations were  dis- 
covered :— 
adgeseet B—B4 

6 O—O P—Q3 

7 P—O4 Px 

8 PxP B—Kt3 

9 P—Qs Kt—Rq 

Not 9) veseesee Kt-Kq; 
to KtxKt, Px Kt; 11 B- 
R3. 

10 B—Kt2 Kt—K2 


in order to use the open 
line should B x P. 

11 B—Q3 o—O 

White will now operate 
so as to advance the King’s 
side Pawns P-B4—Bs, 
etc., whereas Black will at- 
tempt to bring his Queen’s 
side Pawns to bear. Which- 
ever side is the first to arrive 
with the Pawns at the 
enemy’s gate will win. 
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Again a wholly different 
picture. 

9 Kt—B3 Kt—Rq 

Not g ........., Kt-B3, be- 
cause 10 P-K5, PxP and 
again 11 B-R3. 





1o B—Kt5 P—KB3 
11 B—B4 KtxB 
12 Q—Rgch. 


and White stands firmly 
entrenched in the _ ntre. 

And again, but not so 
strong 


9 B—Kt2 KKt—K2 
10 Kt—Kts P—Q4 
1 PxP Kt—Rq4 
12 P—OQ6 KtxB 

13 PxKt Q—O4 
14 Kt—QB3. Rex 

15 KtxQ KtxQ 

16 KRxKt  P—KR3 
These various attacks 


may or may not succeed, 
but for the purpose of judg- 
ing the value of the Gambit 
they are unfortunately not 
the measure. Black, by 
accepting the Gambit and 
then giving up his Pawn 
plus voluntarily, can strike 
a good bargain, because he 
thus escapes all peril and 
possibly gains a slight ad- 
vantage over White. 
B—Kt3 
If White wants to change 
Queens, he can regain his 
Pawn. If not, Black will 
hold on to the Pawn, while 
refusing to exchange the 
KP. And thus White will 


be blocked by the OBP and 
be without avenues of at- 
tack. If White foregoes 8 
PxP, PxP; 9 QxQch; 
KtxQ; 10 KtxP, which 
would allow Black a good 
Ending, he cannot set into 
motion his chain of King’s 
side Pawns, since the pre- 
sence of the Black KP 
would prevent it at its very 
inception. 

This line of play is of 
account also in the variation 
B—R4 

If White wants to avoid 
the above defence, he can- 
not proceed with 6 O-O, 
P-Q3; 7 P-Q4, since then 
7 ss0... B-Kt3 as above, 
and therefore he must 
immediately advance with 
the QP. 

6 P—Q4 

If Black now captures the 
Pawn with Pawn, White 
obtains the attack because 
the weak point KB2 can be 
guarded only by the Queen 
and in view of the many 
mobile White pieces the 
Queen in its turn becomes 
an object of attack, thus: 6 
= » PxP; 7 O-O, 
PxP; 8 O-Ky, Q- 
9 P-Ks5, Q-Kt3; 10 Ktx P, 
KKt-K2; 11 B-R3. Black 
will have to liberate him- 
self, even at the expense 








w 








of a pawn II 
P-Kt4; 12 KtxP, - 
QKtr; 13 Q-R4; or 11 


csieseast P-Q3; 12 PxP, Px 
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P; 13 QR-Q1, O-O;orelse 
Black will have to forego 
Castling, 11 ......... BxKt; 
12 QxB, P-Kt3; 13 KR- 
Q1, B-Kt2; 14 QR-B1, but 
all of this is rather unsatis- 
factory, undefined, aimless, 
as dancing upon a tight 
rope from which the dancer 
a easily fall (for instance, 
Kt-R4; 15 B- 3s 
oO R4; 16 QxP, Bx 

17 B-K2 wins), And dues 
ing nearly the hundred 
years that the above position 
has been analysed, no final 
conclusion has been arrived 
at, which is significant of 
the validity of the position. 
For this reason the con- 
scientious analyst is driven 
to recommend 

6 P—Q3 
with the i intention of turn- 
ing into the variation dis- 
cussed above. 

If White wants to evade 
this line of play, he must 
immediately attack; the 
only target for attack at 
present is Black’s KB2. 
Hence 

7 Q-Kt3 

Not 7 QO 
nor Q-B3 because of 8 
P-Qs. In the position 
arrived at Black will have 
time to develop by means 
of Kt-B3, and O-O, etc., 
provided he is ever ready 
to give up his plus of 
a Pawn in the interest of 
rapid development. 








On account of this readi- 
ness the masters, during the 
last thirty years, have little 
by little ceased the playing 
of Gambits. 


Four Knights’ Game. 


1 P—Kq P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 


This opening leads to no 
complications unless Black 


forces them. True, the 
latter strategy is perilous. 
4B—Kts oe 


Herewith White obtains 
some pressure on K5. 


@asisssdis P—QR3 
This reply is appropriate, 
since hite must now 


make the decision—which 
diagonal the Bishop is to 


abandon or whether the 
Bishop should be ex- 
changed. 

5 BxKt we 


With 5 B-R4 White 
turns into variations of the 
Ruy Lopez. Black is then 
able to develop 5 
B-K2 or B-Bq without any 
disadvantage. 


Perhaps the strongest 
move. White would not 
obtain much by 6 KtxP, 
KtxP; 7 KtxKt, 0-05; 
8 O-O, QxKKt; 9 P-Q4, 
Q-KB4! because White 
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cannot get the Queen into 
action. 10 R-Ki, B-K3; 11 
B-Kts, P-R3, in order to 
force the Bishop from one 
of the two long diagonals 
that it dominates. Now 12 
Q-Q3 is beating the air, 


since Black parries the 
threat 13 Kt-Q6ch. simply 
By 12 spersiece . <-Q2, 
developing the QR _ at 
the same time. Better 
12 B-Rq. True, Black 
must be cautious here. 
With 12 ........ , P-KKtq?, 
13 B-Kt3, O-O-O he 
ets into trouble by 14 


-Ks5, R-Ktr; 15 Kt-B6, 
R-Ktgz? 16 P-KKt4. But 
12. .. B-Q3 is all right; 
13 Kt4, Q-QR4. A 
decisive advantage cannot 
be gained by White, 14 Kt 
x Bch, Px Kt; 15 P-KB4, 
P-KKt4; 16 P-Bs5, PxB; 
17 PxB, PxP 18 Rx Pch. 
K-Q2; 19 Q-K2, QR-K1; 
20 R-K1, QxRch. The 
forced attacks leave White 
weakened at the end. 


PxP 


Black may also play 6 
sbardcee » B-QKts. Then 7 
PxP, QxQch.; 8 KxQ, 
BxKt; 9 PxKt, BxBP; 
10 P-B3. White has a 
slight initiative. 

7 QxP QxQ 

8 KtxQ B—OKts 

9 P—B3 

White has here the better 
Pawn position, but Black 





has two strong Bishops. 
The Black Knight will 
strive towards K4 or QBs. 
White may have a slight 
initiative, but that is in 
order. 


Position after White’s ninth 
move 


Ui 





Black may follow an alto- 
gether different plan, He 
may follow the moyes of the 
opponent, but, well under- 
stood, always on guard and 
ready, if need be, to vary. 


eeaeeaxat, B—Kts 
5 O—O 0-0 
6 P—Q3 P—Q3 
7 B—Kts wees 


Up.to this point every- 
thing has gone the way of 
undisturbed development, 
but now 8 Kt-Q5 is threat- 





ening. Black must not 
imitate White too long. 
7-1... B-Kt5; 8 Kt-Qs5, 
Kt-Q5; 9 KtxB, KtxB; 





10 Kt-Q5, Kt-Q5; 11 Q- 
Q2. Thereby 12 Bx Kt 
followed by 13 Q-R6 is 
menaced. I1 ...... >» KtxKt 
ch; 12 PxKt, Bx P; 13 P- 
KR3! First White moves 
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the King to safety. 13 
sees. K-Rrt; 14 K-Ra, 
R-KKti; 15 R-KKtr, P- 
B3; 16 KtxKt, Px Kt; 17 
B-R4, R-Kt3; 18 Q-K3, 
B-R4; 19 P-KBq4 and 
White should win. 

Free BxKt 

3P Q-K2 

TE <8. setecsziess Kt-K2; 
9 Kt-R4, White easily 
succeeds in advancing 
P-KB4 and obtains a 
lasting attack. A cele- 
brated game, Schlechter 
versus Duras, played at the 
San Sebastian tournament 
ran the following course: 7 
sesreeney Kt-K2;8 Kt-KRq, 
P-B3; 9 B-QB4, Kt-Kr; 
10 P-B4y, Bx Kt; 11 PxB, 
P-Qq; 12 B-Kt3, P-B3; 13 
PxKP, PxB; 14 RxRch. 
KxR; 15 Q-Bgch., K- 
Ktr; 16 R-KBi, Kt-B2; 
17 Q-B7ch., K-Ri. 

Schlechter here gave 
his opponent a chance with 
18 PxP, so changing the 
order of the moves. 18 
Q-B&ch., OxQ; 19 Rx 
Qch., Kt-Ktr; 20 PxP, 
PxP; 21 Kt-B3. White 
threatens to throttle Black : 
BT cid icciien ,» B-K3; 22 Rx 
R, KtxR; 23 KtxP, Kt- 
B2; 24 KtxB, Ktx Kt; 25 
BxP, and White won the 
Ending. 

g R—K1 
to P-Q4 

White wants to open the 








Kt-Q1 


lines for his Bishops; Black 
resists. 


TOs 26285 5%5 Kt—K3 

11 B—QBr P—B3 

2 B-Bro kee 

Ctherwise the Bishops 
are in the way. 

12 Q-B2 





13 

(Rubinstein in Larobock 
i, Schack.) 

13 R—Q1 

Black will have to play 
patiently and guardedly. 
He can oe the initiative 
with B-Q2, QR-Bi, P- 
QB4. 

In recent years there have 
been new and important 
evolutions by Rubinstein, 
Bogoljubow, — Svenonius. 
Rubinstein improved upon 
an ancient variation. 


i cegtaviaes Kt—Q5 

In hard-fought contests 
with Rubinstein the follow- 
ing opinions were arrived 
at: 

5 KtxP Q-K2 

NOt 5) essicsesy B-Bq on 
account of 6 B-K2, P-Q4; 
7_Kt-Q3, B-Kt3; 8 P-Ks, 
Kt-K5; 9 O-O, P-QB3; 10 
Kt-R4, and White liber- 
ates himself and maintains 
his material advantage. 





6 P—Bg = KtxB 
7 KexKt P—Q3 

8 Kt_KB3 QxPch 

9 K—B2 Kt—Kts ch 
to K—Ktr_ 
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Bogoljubow essayed too 
boldly, 10 K-Kt3. Then 
Black answers I0 ......... ,Q 
-Kt3, and the attack of 
Black becomes too strong. 
But after the text move the 
White King by P-KR3 
finds a place of safety and 
then White obtains domin- 
ation over the King’s side 
and gains the initiative. 

The idea of Svenonius is 
a very sound one. After 4 
B-Kts, B-Kt5; 5 O-O, 
O-O; 6 P-Q3, he moves 6 
so Bx Kt; 7 PxB, P- 
Consequently, a com- 
plication arises in the centre. 





aes PxB 

9 Ktx 3 

10 B—B4 ROR 
11 Q—BZ eeseeeees 
If 1 PxP, RxKt; 12 

P-Q4, R—K8; 13 BxQ, 


RxQ; 14 KRxR, PxB; 
15 PxP, the following 
position arises. 


Black to move 





With 15 B-K3 
Black apparently “has 2 
defensible game, say 16 


Rn K-B1, 17 R-Kt7, 
—Br 


nababanes PxP 
= PxP RxKt 
13 QR—-Qr ne 
Not 13 KR—Qr since 


this Rook has to guard the 
King. The sequence would 
Be 83 ss cicses , B-Kts; 14 Q- 
Kt3, Bx R; 15 BxR, Q- 
Q7- 

B—Kt5 


Position after Black’s 
thirteenth move 








14 Q—Kt3 


14 RxQ leads to an easy 
— 


aabucites. KtxP 
1 : QxB Q—K. 
(with equality) 
The Ruy Lopez. 
1 P—Kg P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kts e 





The most logical of all 
Openings arising from the 
double step of the two 
King’s Pawns. The attack 
directs itself against K5 
anew. 
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The oldest defence is 3 
se . P-Q3, which is the 
most direct one. Surely a 
sound and substantial one, 
though it may not appeal 
to the high-flown fancy. 








igasiats P—Q3 
4 P--O4 B—Q2 
If 5 Bx Kt, BxB;6 Px 
P, BxP. 
5 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
6 BxKt BxB 
7 QOO3 i vreeeeees 


Black must now decide 
what to do with his KP. 
Obviously Q-Ka, blocking 
the Bishop, is doubtful, as 
is Kt-Q2, which limits the 
action of QB, However, 
an unpretentious move suf- 
fices. 

PxP 
B—Q2 


Black desires to keep the 
two Bishops and to guard 
the point KBq, 


Position after White’s 
eighth move 





P-KKt3_ is 
tempting, but the Queen’s 
side is threatened. 9 Ktx 


'B, PxKt; 10 Q-R6, Q- 


Q2; 11 Q-Kt7 winning a 
Pawn, 8.0.2... B-K2 
however may be ventured, 
provided one keeps cool 
under fire, 9 Kt-Bs, O-O; 
to B-Kts. Possibly 10 
aaavazane R-Kr would suffice. 
11 O-O-O, B-Br soon to be 
followed by B-Qa2, to drive 
off some of the assailants. 
Taken all in all, 8 
B-Qz2, as above, seems ob- 
vious. 
9 P—KR3 B—Ka2 
10 B—K3 O—O 
White may now try O- 
O-O, but then Black ob- 
tains a target for attack in 
proceeding with P-B3, 
P-OKt4, etc. The game 
seems evenly balanced. 
Aggressive players have 
often tried to start an im- 
mediate attack by 


P—Bq4 
But White, who would 
be unwise to play 4 PxP 


allowing 4 ......... P-Ks, 
which — starts immediate 
development. 

4 Kt—B3 ase 


and retains thereby an ad- 


vantage. The continuation 
might be 
Be ezseiazs Kt—B3 
BOPP dS 





White must not be too 
fearful of attacks by Pawns 
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unsupported by pieces. The 
advancing Pawns of the 
opponent are soon attacked 
by Pawns and thereby work 
to the advantage of the 
player who has the greater 
number of pieces developed. 


wazectees P—Ks 
6 Kt—Kts Kt—Q5 
7 P—Q3 : 
White will be able to 


keep the Pawn. 

A defence which well 
satisfies the rules of de- 
velopment laid down at the 
beginning of this chapter is 


Bs Kt—B3 


whereby the White KP is 
threatened, neutralizing 
White’s pressure upon the 
Black KP. White may 
proceed slowly, for in- 
Stance, with Kt-B3, but if 
he desired to give motion to 
the game, to play a sharp, a 
biting game. he must not 
pause to parry this menace, 
but must find some new 
threat. In this position, 
Castling is suggestive of 
such threat for it liberates 
the Rook for use on the 
King’s file. 


4 O—O KtxP 


The important Pawn is 
captured. Now not R-Kr 
at once; this move must be 
reserved until it carries a 
definite menace. It is more 
urgent to combat the minor 
pieces which would ob- 





struct the Rook after its 


taking the field. 

5 P—Q4! 

If now § ........ » PxP,6 
R-K1 is very dangerous. 
B—K2 
To block the King’s file. 
6 Q-K2 


To use the Rook on the 
Queen’s file if desirable. 


6 siectsszs Kt—Q3 

Defence as well as 
counter-attack. 

7 BxKt KtPxB 

The QP must safeguard 
the Queen against the 
Rook. Tf 7 wee... » QPx 


B; 8 PxP, Kt-Bq4; 9 R- 
1, B-Q2; 10 P-K6, Px 
3 11 Kt-Ks5 which threat- 

ens also Q-R5ch. 


8 PxP Kt—Kta 


Position after Black’s 
eighth move 





So far the attack of White 
has taken a logical course 
and results in the 
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cramping of the Black 
pieces. But now they are 
out of immediate danger 
and ready to mass them- 
selves for a counter-thrust. 
Evidently, White, who has 
conducted his attack with an 
astonishingly small number 
of troops, must now hurry 
to develop his reserves. 


9 Kt—B3 o—O 
1o R—Ki Kt—B4 
White hinders P-Q4, 
Black attempts to force it. 
11 Kt—Q4 wee 
Now that the Black 


Knight blocks the KB, the 
White Kt. may safely 
occupy this central spot. 


TE: seeessaes Kt—K3 
12 B—K3 Ktx Kt 
13BxKt ww. 
Even now 13 ......... » P- 


Q4 is prevented, since in 
reply thereto White with 
14 Kt-Rq would get 
permanent control of 
the square OBs5, thus block- 
ing the doubled Pawn. 
P—QB4 
P—Q4 


Black will now 





At last! 
fight offensively. 
15 PxP ep. 

16 Kt—K4 


BxP 
B—Ktz2! 

Not 16 ......... » Bx Pch., 
17 KxB, Q-Rsch., etc., 
because then the White 
Bishop would become too 
strong. 


7 KERB suscetves 
The QBP cannot be cap- 
tured, viz., 17 Bx P, Bx By 
18 KtxB, Bx P; 19 KxB, 
Q-Ktq ch. 
é PxKt 
18 QR—Qr Q—B3 
KR—K1r 
R—K3 





Position after Black’s 
twentieth move 





If 21 B—Kts, RxR ch; 
22 RxR, QxP; 23 Q- 
Q7, P-KR3. And if 21 B- 
B4, then 21 QR-K1. 

A great many questions 
arise as soon as Black by 
P—QR3 
challenges the intentions of 
the White Bishop. 

4B-R4 wee 

Of course, this is not 
forced. White might reply 4 
B-B4 or B-K2 without get- 
ting intoperil. And4Bx Kt 
is quite playable as will be 
shown hereafter. But the 
above move is the most 
aggressive one, since it pre- 
serves the Bishop for future 
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action against the King be- 
sides maintaining the pres- 
sure on the square K5. 


Kt—-B3 





A Sectsvens 
5 Kt—B3 
A strong move—but it 

has the disadvantage of 

blocking the BP and thus 
limiting the action of the 

KB. 








Si B—B4 

6KexP eee 

6 P-Q3 is also good, but 
the natural tendency of 


White is to develop a field 
of action. 





© veceeees Ktx Kt 
7PO4 0 BE 
8 PxKt : 2 





This is the main vari, 
tion. White has, however, 
another move at his dis- 
posal that is worth consider- 
ing: 8 P-B4, Kt-B5; 9 P- 
Ks, O-O; 10 O-O, P-Q 
Ktq4; 11 B-Kt3, B-Kt2; 12 
PxB, PxP; 13 P-Bs. 








Position after White’s 
thirleenth move in the 
sub-variation 








Black will here probably 
proceed with 13 P- 
R3. White has gained 
much room but has driven 
his Pawns relentlessly for- 
ward leaving at their rear 
many spots that have to be 
defended by the pieces only, 
should Black succeed in ob- 
taining the attack. There 
is both profit and peril in 
such impetuous advances. 
The student, of course, has 
to try them and to seek their 
lesson. 


The main play proceeds 


Bits BxP 
9 Kt—-K2 eeeeeeee 





Position after White's 
ninth move in main 
vartation. 





White threatens P-IX Bq. 
He evidently holds the 
upper-hand in the centre, 
though Black,with P-QKt4 
and P-QBg4 and B-Ktz will 
provide for the present 
emergency. 
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Black does better by far 
to proceed safely. 


lS aeeeneas B—K2 
White has now little 
drive except against the 


KP. Of course, not 6 Bx 


Kt, QPxB; 7 KtxP; 
KtxP!. First the prepar- 
ation. 
6 O—O P—OKt4 
7 B—Kt3 P—Q3 


White will now challenge 
the Pawn at OKts. 


8P—QRy R—QKti 


This move seems yield- 
ing, but Black, being 
initially on the defensive, i is 
justified in that attitude. A 
premature attack may easily 

rove a boomerang, viz., 

, B-Kt5; 9 Px 

Kt-Q5; 10 Rx P; thus 
keeping the Black Queen 
busy, which therefore can- 
not get to QB in time to 
support the onslaught. ro 
instance, 10 
QB1; 11 P-Q3 followed Sy 
12 B-K3, supporting the 
King at the right moment. 

Again, if 8......... P-Kts; 
9g Kt-Q5, Ktx P; 10 P-Q4, 
the lines are opened to the 
heavy artillery of White, 10 
-O ; 11 R-Kr, Kt- 
B3; 12 KtxBch, QxKt; 
13 B-Kts threatening 14 B— 
Qs. 


9 PxP 





PxP 


Position after Black’s ninth 
move 








White has hardly any 
advantage, 10 P-R3 
seems necessary, to limit 
the range of the Black QB. 

But White can proceed 
sharply and thus contrive to 
give life and vigour to the 
game. 


5 O—O KtxP 

6 P—O4 P—OKt4 
7 B—Kt3 P—04 

8 PxP Ses 





The aggressive move 8 
P-QRg4 is aggressive at the 
wrong spot, as Schlechter 
demonstrated in his match 
against me. Black replies 
9 Ktx 
; 10 Px p (10 Q 
xP, B—K3), B-QB4; 11 
P-OB3, O-O; 12 PxP, 
B-Kt3 with an even game. 

8 cesvesese B—K3 
in order to make room for 
the cramped KB and to ob- 


tain a support for the 
Knight on Q4 
i sessdscsb B—K2 
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Position after Black's ninth 
move 





Black is now ahead of 
White in development, so 
White must hasten to catch 
up. 

10 QKt—Qz2 

10... Kt-B4; 11 
B-Ba2, 5; 12 KtKy 
would leave the important 
point s—and therefore the 
centre—at the command of 
White. 


0-0 








11 B—B2 P—B4 
12 PxPe.p. Ktx P(B3) 
13 Kte-Q4q see 


Thus White obtains some 
superiority on Q4 and a 
slight advantage in conse- 
quence. 

In the diagrammed posi- 
tion many plans were 
essayed, among others that 
of an attack without pre- 
liminary development. This 
adventure gave rise to the 
“Breslau "’ variation. 

1o R—K1i O—O 

it Kt--Q4 KtxP 

To guard with 11 ........ 
Q-Q2? loses deservedly 





by 12 KtxB followed 
by 13 RxKt. At all 
times where an opponent 
launches an impudent at- 
tack with an_ insufficient 
number of pieces, one must 
not retreat but counter- 
attack, even at the price of 








a sacrifice. Black, for the 
rest, has here no choice. 
With 11 t-Rq; 12 
B-B2, P. 4; 13 KtxB, 
PxKt; 14 BxKt, PxB; 
15 Kt-Q2, P-K6; 16 Rx P, 
B-Kt4; 17 R-K1, Bx Kt; 


18 QxB; Black gets no- 
where. 


12 P—B3 
13 PxKt? 


White should not play to 


win. He should be content 
with 13 B-KB4. Then 
ere » P-QB4; 14 


Bx Ke proposal of peace, 
, Px Kt, which is 
pt (it 1 Bx 
B; 15 PxKt, PxKt; 16 
KPxP, White has the 
best of it); 15 Bx P. Now 
the QB stands ready to 
guard the points KB2 and 
KKti, and Black will have 
to ponder whether to extend 
his punitive expedition any 
farther. After 15 
Kt-B4 White still stands 
weak on the King’s side, 
but he can with impunity 
reply 16 Kt-Q2 and save 
the day. 
The Breslau variation, 
however, is the continued 
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attempt by White to play to 
win until the bitter end. 
B—KKts5 
Q—Rs5 
Kt-Q6 was threatened. 
15. . P—QB4 
Black has now a strong 
position however White 
may proceed. And he al- 
ways remains a_ little 
stronger than White no 
matter what the first player 
may attempt or invent. For 
instance, 16 R-K3, Px Kt; 
17 BPxP, Kt-B5; 18 Bx 
Kt, QP xB; 19 P-Ks, B- 
B2; 20 PxB, B-Kt3; 21 Q 
-Q1, QR-Q1; 22 R-Kq, P- 
B4; 23 PxP in passing, 
KR-K1. The above position 
has been analysed many 
thousands of times, without 
conclusive results; the 
prevalent opinion is that 
Black has the advantage 
and, with best play, should 
win the game. 

The following valuable 
variation is by Rubinstein 





16 QO—KBz2 QxQch. 

17 KxQ B—Q2 

18 Kt—B5 BxKt 

19 PxB Kt—Q6ch. 
20 K—Br KtxR 

21 KxKt KR—Kich. 
22 K—B2 R—K4 


with decided advantage. 


An altogether different 
turn is given to the game if 
Black abstains from the 
capture of the KP and in- 


stead aims at development. 
Two developing moves are 


effective. Firstly 
iB scesie ce P—Q3 
6 R—Ki P—OKt4 
7 B—Kt3 Kt—OR4 
8 P—Q4 KtxB 
9 RPxKt  B—Kte 
to B—Kt5- ese 


Herewith White exerts 
some pressure. 


Position after White's tenth 
move 





Secondly 
Sissarensicy B—K2 
6 R—Kr P—QKt4 
7 B—Kt3 P—Q3 


The two modes of de- 
velopment are interchange- 
able. 

8 P—B3 
in order to guard the KB 
against exchange 


8 sidecsie Kt—OR4 
9 B—B2 P—OQB4 
10 P—Q4 Q—B2 


White’s problem is 
whether to prevent Black 


LASKER’S 


pinning his Kt by 11 
B-Kts or whether 
he may safely allow it. 
Shall he play 11 P-KR3 
now, or should he have 
played it before? To me it 
seems better not to lose time 
with such slow, defensive 
moves so early in the game. 


Position after Black’s tenth 
move 





Judging the position, it 
appears that the White 
QKt aims at the square 
KBr whence it can go to 
K3 or Ktg, the White QR 
desires to occupy QBr the 
QB has not made up its 
mind whether to go to Kts, 
xg or perhaps Kt2. Black, 
on the other hand, desires 
to take possession of the 
QB’s file, to exert pressure 
on Q5 and to use his QB, 
which stands mobile and 


efficient, for manifold 
threats. 

The possibilities are 
manv and diverse. For in- 


stance, 
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11 QKt—Q2- Kt-—B3 
12 P—Qs Kt—Qr 
13 Kt—B1 O—O 

14 P—KR3 Kt—Kr 
15 P—KKtg P—B3 
16 Kt—Kt3 Kt—B2 


Black will play P-Kt3 
and Kt-Kt2; White will 
try to force an entrance for 
his Rooks on the KKt’s file 
by posting his Knight on 


Bs. Again 

1 QKt—Q2- Kt—B. 
12 Rete? BPxP 
13 PxP B—Kts 
14 P—Qs5 Kt—Q5 
15 B—Q3 Kt— 
16 Kt—Ktg Kt—B5 
17 B—Br Fate 
18 B—K3 5 





All in all, in this varia- 
tion the law of action is 
rather dictated by White. 
But Black, by abstaining 
from this demonstration on 


his QB4 can choose a 
simpler line of play. 
O—O 
B—Kts, 





Position after Black’s ninth 
move 
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Black plans something 
like this : 10 B-K3, R-K1; 
11 QKt-Q2, P-Q4. The 
question is only, if 10 
B-Kt5 would not give the 
game a turn, since after the 
exchange of that Bishop for 
Knight the move B-Q5 
would threaten to hamper 
the Black Knight greatly. 
Also 10 P-QR4q, which 
would keep the Black 
Queen busy, is effective. 
Enough, there are still 
problems to be solved; the 
whole truth in Chess is not 
by any means all known yet 
—fortunately. 

Finally, White may fol- 
low the plan to lose no time 
whatever and accordingly 
even give up his precious 
KB. 


4 BxKt QPxB 

5 P—Q4 PxP 

6 QxP QxQ 
7KxQ vee 
Black must not refuse 


this simplification, other- 
wise he loses too much 
space. Now White has 
four Pawns against three 
on the King’s side, Black 
has a Doubled Pawn on the 
Queen’s side and therefore 
difficulties in obtaining a 
Passed Pawn except with 
the aid of his pieces. But 
he has efficient pieces and 
need have no apprehensions 
in entering upon the 
struggle. 


Side B—Q3 
8 Kt_OB3  B—O2 

9 B—K3 O—O0—O 
10 O—O—O 





White and Black, of 
course, are at liberty to 
choose other lines of play. 
To determine whether this 
plan is a little superior to 
that plan or not, we have 
discovered, as yet, no means 
but patient and repeated 
trial. 

Significant is it, however, 
that the move P-KB3, 
ordinarily weak becomes 
very effective after the ex- 
change of the hostile KB. 
This observation is due to 
Steinitz. Dr. Bernstein has 
applied it happily in the 
above question, in recom- 
mending against 5. Kt-B3 
the defence 5 ......... , P-B3 
in this ‘‘ Exchange’ vari- 
ation. 

The Ruy Lopez Opening 
will continue to set tasks 
and offer fertile suggestions 
to Chess masters for a long 
time to come. This Open- 
ing is dearest and nearest 
to the spirit of the old game 
—that spirit, which dislikes 
rigid dogmas but, on the 
contrary, loves motion and 
struggle. 


The Half-Open Games. 

If White or Black on the 
first move advances P-K4, 
whereas the opponent holds 
the KP back, one-half of 
the board is open to the 
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play of pieces whereas the 
other half abounds with ob- 
structions. 

An accurate theorv of 
these Openings does not as 
yet exist. One can only 
say that White should 
strive to hold the centre 
without advancing Pawns 
until he has his Rooks 
ready; then he may push 
his Pawns with the inten- 
tion of opening lines for 
these powerful pieces. The 
defence should resist the 
opening of lines, at least 
until it has exchanged a 
hostile Bishop. The attack 
must lose no time, the de- 
fence no space. 


The Nimzowitsch Defence. 
1 P—Kq4 Kt—QB3 


White will now desire to 
make P-Kq difficult. 


2 P—Q4 P—O4 


Black thus disputes with 
White the possession of the 
centre. If now 3 P-Ks Black 
may develop 3 ......... B-B4 
and fight for the point Ks, 
particularly should White 
push P-KB4. To be sure, 
‘White would have no bad 
game after 3 P-Ks5, B-B4; 
4 B-K3, P-K3; 5 B-Q3, 





KKt-K2; 6 Kt-K2, but 
nothing to boast of. To 
maintain mobility is the 


better strategy. 


3 Kt-QB3 
4 P—Q5 


None of the squares to 
which the Kt can go can be 
conveniently supported so 
he best retreats. 


saessaies Kt—Ktr 
3 KtxP P—K3 


Alternatively Black may 
try 5. P-K4. 

6 B—QB4 

The centre is opened; 


hence, pieces must hurry 
into it. 





IG: bis sous Kt—KB3 
7 B—Kts B—K2 
8 BxKt BxB 

9 PxP BxKP 
10 Qx Qch BxQ 

11 BxB PxB 


White has a slight ad- 
vantage. Black would have 
done better with 6 ......... 
B-K2, but White has ade 





vantage also then by 
making the capture at K6. 
If 6 » O-K2; 7 Q- 
Kz. 


The Nimzowitsch De- 
fence is quite playable. It 
is an opening which suits 
that kind of temperament 
which can defend patiently 
and at times assail surpris- 
ingly and fiercely. 

White may turn it into a 
branch of the Centre 
Counter treated later. 
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The Fianchetti. 


1 P—K4 P—KKt3 
The King’s Fianchetto 
1 P—K4 P—QKt3 


The Queen’s Fianchetto. 


Ancient Openings, pre- 
sumably invented at a time 
before our rule of Castling 
was introduced, and when 
another form of Castling, a 
jump of the King over two 
squares was lawful. These 
were sane rules, and it 
would have been better if 
they had not been changed. 
After that unfortunate 
change, the Fianchetti lost 
their original purpose of 
providing a safe square for 
the King and developing 
the Rooks. To-day they pre- 
sent a weakness in that they 
leave the centre of the board 
in the control of the enemy. 
True, they do not present 
targets in the centre either, 
but a fighter is used to 
being a target as well as a 
shot. 

One can only conjecture 
the course of the game, 
since rigid analysis of the 
multitude of possibilities is 
out of the question. 


1 P—Kq P—KKt3 
2 P—Q4 B—Ktz 
3 Kt-KB3  P—Q3 
4 Kt—B3 Kt—Q2 


So far White has had 
no serious problems, but 
now it becomes difficult to 


find a weak point in the 
Black camp that can be 
assailed. Well, it may be 
worth while to aim for the 
Black KB that defends the 
points KB3 and KR3. 


5 B—K3 KKt—B3 

6 P—KR3Z. wees 

It is necessary to safe- 
guard the QB, otherwise 
White’s plan can be 
stopped by 6 ......... Kt- 
Kts. 

Bhs sisnssas O—O 

70-02 Poy 


Now Black has his KR 
in play and therefore ad- 
vances in the centre. 


8 B—Q3 PxP 
9 BxP R—K1 
10 O—O—O Oo. 


White Castles Queen’s 
side because he has a target 
for his KR in view by ad- 
vancing P-KR4-KRs5; also 
he thus develops his QR. 
White has the freer game. 





Similarly, the Queen’s 
Fianchetto. 
1 P—K4 P—OKt3 
2 P—Q4 B—Kt2 
3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Q3 P_K3 
5 Kt—B3 ai buenas 
White must be careful 


not to advance Pawns be- 

yond the fourth line before 
he has his Rooks ready. 
aseiviees P—B4 

To lay hold on the point 
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6 O-O P—B5 
Very problematical. 

7 BxP KtxP 

8 KtxKt BxKt 

g R—K1 B—Ktz 
10 P—Q5 

Once the position is 


opened, White will hold 
the advantage. 


Alekhin’s Defence. 


1 P—K4 Kt—KB3 

This Opening is the re- 
fuge of all those wishing to 
get out of the books. It 
also has the advantage of 
variety. On the other hand, 
it is not altogether logically 
satisfying. 

2 P—K5 

The indicated move, 
since otherwise Black, not 
White, would assume the 
initiative. 





2 . Kt—Q4 

White cannot permit the 
Knight to stay in the 
centre; it is best to ask it 
at once where it wishes to 
lodge. 

3 P—QB4 Kt—Kt3 

4 P—O4 Pt 

5 P--B4 





These moves are pre- 
scribed if White desires to 
maintain his central Pawn 
formation. The idea un- 
derlying this defence is on 
the other hand to allow this 
formation and then to pro- 
ceed to break it up. 


PxP 
Kt—B3 
Black makes this move 
with a divided mind. He 
would like to advance 6 
$ -, P-QB4, but for the 
present this counter-thrust 
is aged parried by 7 P-Qs. 
If 6 .......... P-K3; 7 Kt- 
QB3 again prevents 7 
:--» P-QB4, Black cer- 
tainly bears constantly in 
mind the idea of advancing 
the QBP, that shall break 
the chain of White Pawns. 
7 B--K3 
Not 7 Kt-KB3 because 
OFF easswaeds » Be kts, and 
the Knight is embarrassed, 
since the Pawns on B4 and 
Q4 are under pressure. The 
advance 8 P-K6 fails on ac- 
count of 8 PxP 
followed by the counter- 
sacrifice 9 -K4; 10 
P-Q5 Kr- inda speedy 

















move 
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Here Black must come 
to a decision whether he 
wishes to resume his plan 
of P-QB4, mentiond on pre- 
ceding page, or whether 
he should rather put pres- 
sure on the QP and play for 
development. The attack 
Kt-Kts; 10 R-B1, 
P-B4; 11 B-K2 is under- 
taken by a minority of 
pieces and should lead to 
nothing but trouble. Black 
will scarcely be able to do 
better than 

\—O2 


—O—O 

White’s threat by 11 B- 
Kts is only apparent, for 
though the KBP is weak 
White’s QP is equally so. 
In reality Black is threaten- 





ING UT wee P-B3 

11 Q—Q2 P—B3 

If first 11 ......... » B-K2; 
12 R-Q1, the advance of the 
KBP is no longer so 
powerful. 

12 PxP PxP 

13 O—O OO eeeeeteee 


The situation has cleared. 
White, his BP and QP 
holding the central posi- 
tion is assured of the initia- 
tive remaining in his hands. 
He is strong also on the 
KB's file. Black has the 
KKt’'s file. This is no 
position in which the master 
may take a nap. It isa 
breeding-ground for com- 
binations. True, White 


seems to have the stronger 
position, but this may not 
be the judgment of History. 
We must thank Alekhin for 
his discovery of the possi- 
bilities latent in 1 


Kt-KB3. 
The From Gambit. 
1 P—KBq P—K4 
2 PRP - cesses 


To capture the Pawn is 
better than to decline the 
offer bv 2 P-Q3 or 2 P-K4. 


; PxP 

4 Kt—KB3 

Black 
ran 4 


attack formerly 
ieentedvs » Kt-KR3; 5 
Kt-Kt5; and 6 
«+ KtxP. To spoil 
plan Lipke invented 
the defence 5 P-Q4, 6 Q- 
Q3, 7 Q-K4 ch. which is 
sufficient. 






P—KKty 
I played this in my match 


against Bird, in 1890. 
5 P—Q4 P—Kts 
6 Kt—Ks5 Bx Kt 
7 PxB QxQch 
8KxQ Kt—QB3 
9 Kt—B3 B—K3 
to B—-Kt5! A J 





in order to prevent 10 
O-O-O (Rubinstein). 





10) dsceacens KtxP 
ir Kt—Kt5! 

12 K—Kr 

13 R—Qrch 

14 Kt—Q4 ch 

15 P—K3 





16 B—R4 R—KBI 
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White now has the initia- 
tive. To develop the Black 
KK t is no easy task. True, 
the White KP is weak, but, 
all in all, to counter the 
Openng 1 P-KB4 with a 
Gambit is not wise; the 


simple 1 ......... , P-Q4 is 
stronger. 
Caro-Kann. 
1 P—K4 P—QB3 
2P—Qy = P—Og 


The idea of Black’s first 
move is to prepare for his 
second. His QP is thor- 
oughly secured, and is a 
menace to White’s KP. 

After 3 P-K5 Black could 
develop all his pieces at his 
ease bv B-B4, P-K3, OKt 
-Qz2, and if occasion arises 
P-QB4, etc. Black has 
difficulties only if 3 PxP 
or 3 Kt-QB3 or possibly 3 


P-KB3. 
BPR Po hiaadeares 
TiS vcieseves Q~xP Black’s 
first move seems almost 
wasted. Therefore 
sageseses PxP 
4 P—QB3Z) eeeseeeee 


To secure the QP and to 
give the Q access to the Q 
side. 

asgifaues Kt—QB3 
5 B—Q3 Kt—B3 





Hereby White becomes 
strong on K5 but weak on 





B—Kts, 
P—K3 
) B—Q3 
9 QO—Kt3 Q—B2 
io Kt—K5 B—KB4 


Black thus dominates K5 
and is safe. 


6 Kt—B3 B—Kts 
7 QOKt—Q2 P—K3 
8 O—O B—Q3 
9g R—Ki O—O 
10 Kt—Br esses 


Position after White's 
tenth move 





A calm position, Black 
has a target for attack in 
the Pawn at QB3 which he 
can seek to engage by P- 
OKt4-Kts, in order to open 
lines for his Rooks and pos- 
sibly to weaken the White 
QP. White can make this 
plan illusory by P-QR4q. 
Besides, he has chances on 
the King’s side. Taken all 
in all, the position is ex- 
ceedingly balanced. 

3 P—KB3 
with the 
holding the centre. 





intention of 
Black 
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cannot reduce this plan ad 


absurdum simply by 3 
seine esesieg PxP; 4 PxP, P- 
K4, because White then 


develops rapidly with 5 Kt— 
KB3, PxP; 6 B-OB4. 
P—K3 
4 I 3 P—QB4! 
This is the best counter 
to White’s plan. 





5 PxQP KPxP 

6 PxP P—Q5 

7 Kt—K4 P—B4 

Not 7 ws BxP;8 
KtxB, Q- R4ch., as the 


German edition mistakenly 
has it, because of g P-B3! 
8 Kt—Q6ch BxKt 

9 PxB QxP 

Black has a point of inva- 
sion at K6 where he might 
try to post a Knight. 
White’s third move now 
proves a hindrance to his 
own development and is 
therefore useless. 

The strongest line of play 
1s 





3 Kt—QB3 PxP 

4 KtxP Kt—B3 

§ KtxKtch_..... - 

5 Kt-QB3 is possible, 





-Kt3 which is 
. P-K4. 
KPxKt 





Thus White has the ad- 


vantage on the Queen's 
side, although Black, by 
virtue of his rapid develop- 
ment and his Pawn plus on 
the King’s side, has enough 
force to make counter-play. 


6 B—QB4 Ou... 
Here White dominates 
the important points Q5 
oS Ke. 
adsensess B—Q3 
‘ Q—Kzch B—Ka2 


Black had better avoid the 
exchange of Queens, since 
White has advantages for 
the Ending while Black has 


opportunities for attack 
against the King. 

8 Kt—B3 O—O 

9 O—O R—K1r 
1o R—K1 Kt—Q2 
11 P—B3 Kt—Kt3 
12 B—Kt3. eee 


In a celebrated game, 
Forgacs versus Dr. Bern- 
stein, White in this posi- 
tion, followed the plan B- 
Q3, P-QKt3, P-QB4. 
B—KKt5 


Position after White's 
thirteenth move 





White’s plan is to make 
his Queen’s side Pawns tell 
and to undertake no offen- 
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sive on the King’s side. 
Black will try to provoke 
White to move one of his 
King’s side Pawns which 
will then be a mark of attack 
for his Pawn majority on 
the K side. With first class 
play, say in a correspon- 
dence game between masters 
White may be found to hold 
4 minute advantage. 


The Centre Counter 


Opening. 
1 P—K4 P—Q4 
An essentially sound 
idea. Black disputes the 


centre from the very start. 
It is his aim to neutralize 
each piece. White de- 
velops by opposing to it an 
equivalent piece and to pro- 
ceed with his own develop- 
ment as rapidly as possible. 
To give an instance: 


2 PxP QxP 

3 Kt—QB3 poe 
4 P—O4 

5 Kt—B3 5 Kkts 
6 PxP Kt—QB3 
7 B—K2 B—Kts 
8 O—O KKt—K2 
The Pawn cannot be 


saved. The later it is cap- 
tured, the better. 

To meet this plan of 
campaign White must 
avoid exchanges of minor 
pieces. Then the Black 
Queen will at last become a 
target. Such is also the 


meaning of the following 
play: 


4 Kt—B3 Kt—QB3 
5 B—K2 B—Kts 
6 P—KR3 B—R4 

7 O-O Kt—B3 
8 P—Q3 P—K3 

9 B—Q2 eee 


Black finds it difficult to 
discover a secure place for 
his Queen. Note that KR4, 
which would be advantag- 
eous, is blocked by the OB, 
hence the move 6 P-KR3, 
that otherwise would be 
questionable. Possibly this 
move might have been post- 
poned to a later stage with 
equal effect. 


Position after White's 
ninth move 





It remains for us to con- 
sider the attitude White 
should adoot if Black does 
not at once recapture the 
Pawn. In this case it is 
hardly advisable to hold on 
to it since Black would then 
get a rapid and efficient 
development. By his wil- 
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lingness to abandon the 
Pawn plus, White may get 
an even better development 
than in the preceding varia- 
tions. 

















fa asst ths Kt_KB3 
3 P—O4 QxP 
4 Kt—QB3. Q—QR4 
5 Kt—B3 
and now 5 .... P- K4 i is 
out of the question. And if 
sce oe, B—Kt5 
3 P—KR3 B—R4q 
7 P—KKty B—Kt3 
8 Kt—Ks5 3 5a 
and the Queen is assailed 
at once, whereby White 
gains another move, be- 


cause a developing move, 


such as 8 ......... Kt-Q2, 
would ‘be answered bv 9 
Kt-B4, O-R3; 10 P-Qs, 
whereby the Queen is shut 
in. Therefore 
Si sscistawe Kt—K5 
9 B—Kt2 Ktx Kt 


1o O-Qz2 with favourable 


ee And if 
aeaneeiee KtxP 
4 Po OB4 Kt—KB3 
¢ Kt—KB3 wseeeeee 


White has a phalanx of 
Pawns in the centre and 
has thus far the best of it. 


The Sicilian Defence. 


1 P—K4 P--OB4 
2 Kt—KB3 P-—-K3 
3 P—O4 PxP 
QBERP coeisaese 


Thus White, not Black, 
dominates the point 04. 


Kt—KB3 
Black prevents P-QB4 
which would control Q5 as 
well as QKt5, hampering 
the Black Pawns. 
5 Kt—QB3 
It cannot be helped the 
OBP must be blocked. 


Gi stsaasede Kt—B3 

Whether this Knight 
should rather aim for Q2 is 
a question, Presumably, 


either variation is playable. 
6 KtxKt KtPx Kt 
Otherwise, White, with- 
out having to run risks, 
would have a slight advan- 


tage by exchanging 
Queens. 

7 P—K5 Kt—Q4 

8 Kt—K4 Q—B2 

9 P—KBQ ees 


thus a game of mine against 
ss sin 


agsetaeee Ped 
19 PxPep. Kt x P(B3) 
11 KtxKtch PxKt 


12 Q—Rs5ch K—Qr 


Position after Black’s 
twelfth move 
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White has an_ attack 
against the King, but the 
position is very difficult 
inasmuch as Black has 
strong Pawns and good 
mobility. As an instance 

13 B—K3 P—OQ4 

14 O—O—O O_KKta 

15 B—B4 B—Q2 
and the attack against the 
King  has_ considerable 
difficulties to overcome. 

White’s better plan is 

13 B—Q2 O4 

14 O—O—O 
with eventually P-B4 to 
loosen the array of Pawns. 


The tempting 
B—Kts 


is probably weaker. White 

simply develops. 
6 B—Q3 

and now threatens an attack 

against the King’s side, for 

instance, 














sigbevebe P—Q4 

7 P—Ks KKt—Q2 
8 Q—Kt4 . 
whereuvon Black must 
weaken the King’s side. 
And if 

Gi szesetcs Kt—B3 

7 KtxKt KtPx Kt 

8 P—Ks5 Kt—Q4 

9 O—Kt4 P—Kt3z 
1o O—O 






and Black can w the 
Pawn only by giving away 
his fine KB, whereupon 
Black is in trouble on the 
Black squares, particularly 
after White plays B-R3. 
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Immensely more difficult 
becomes the game if Black 
plays to hold on to his KB 
and also keeps his OP back 


2 Kt—KB3  P—K3 

3 P—Q4 Pee 

4 KtxP Kt—KB3 
5 Kt—QB3 P—Q3 

6 B—K2 B—Ka 

7 O—O O—O 

8 B—K3 Kt—B3 
9 P—B4 Q—B2 
10 Q—Kr P—OQR3 


in order to push P- ne 
and to obtain for the 
favourable diagonal. 


11 B—B3 Kt—OQR4 
12 R—Q: Kt—B5, 
13 B—Br sunteweed 





Position after White's 
thirteenth move 








White has covered his 
weaknesses well and also 
threatens an attack by Q- 
Ktg or P-KKtq, but Black 
has counter-play on the 
Queen’s side and also in the 
centre, where he can ad- 
vance P-K4 under many 
conditions. 
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Black can also Fianchetto 
his KB, but then he must 
not move the KP, thus 
keeping the QB free and 
continuing to guard KB3 
with a Pawn. 





Be tase Ke7oBs 

3 P—O4 PxP 

4 KtxP Kt—B3 

5 Kt—QB3 P—Q3 

6 B—K2 P—Kkt3 

7 O—-O B—Ktz 

8 B—K3 0-0 

Not 8 veces , P-Q4 be- 
cause of 9 B-QRt5. 

9 K—-RrI ne 


Position after White’s 
ninth move. 





White will attempt to 
an opening by P-KB4. 
Again Black has chances 
on the Queen’s side and in 


- centre. For instance: 
saseneens P-Q4; 10 Ktx 
Kt, Px Kt; tr P-Ks5. 


The attempt to convert 
the Sicilian Defence into a 
Gambit is feeble. 
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1 P—K4 P—QB4 

2P—QKtz PxP 

3 P—QR3 P—Qq 

4 PxOP QxP 

5 B—Kt2 P—-K4 
and Black is well devel- 
oped. 

All in all, the Sicilian 


Opening is full of tension. 


The French Defence. 
1 P—K4 P—K3 


A very logical move, 
developing, and at the same 
time preparatory to 2 ......... 
P-Q4 which engages the 





White KP = and _ forces 
White to a far-reaching 
decision. 

2P—O4  PO4 

3 Kt—QB3 oe 

In case of the exchange 
3 PxP, PxP, the game 


tends to a draw of which 
the symmetrical variation 
4 Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; 5 B- 
Q3, B-Q3; 6 0-O, O-O; 7 
B-KKts5, B-KKts; 8 P- 
B3, QKt-Q2; 9 QKt-Qz2, 
P-B3; 10 R-K1, Q-B2; 11 
Q-Bz2, KR-K1 furnishes a 
frightful instance. To pro~ 
duce a tension only two 
ways seem practicable—the 
advance P-QB4 or Castling 
Queen’s side, but in either 
case the peril seems greater 
than the gain, so that such 
an enterprise hardly seems 
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justified, least of all for the 
second player. 
Kt—KB3 

With 3°... PxP 
Black would leave the point 
Ks5 to White, but even then 
he would have a sound 
position. 

4 B—Kts 

If 4 B-Q3, 
Kt-B3, Px OP; 6 KKtxP, 
P-K4; 7 Kt-B3, P-Q5; 
and Black has nothing to 
fear. 


P-B4!; 5 


B—K2 
KKt—Q2 
For Black to accept this 
sacrifice is hazardous and 
hardly advisable; he will be 
unable to bring his plus to 
bear upon the struggle, 
even if he survives the at- 
tack. From the immense 
multitude of possibilities an 
instance—alas! only one 
out of so many—mav be 


given here: 6......... BxB; 
7 PxB, QxP; 8 Kt-R3, 
Q-R3; 9 P-KKt3,_ P- 


R3; 10 P-Bq4, and White 
has an excellent develop- 
ment and many targets for 
attack besides. 

6. o—O 


If 6. . P-QB4;7 Kt 
-Kts, Px P?; 8 Kt-Q6 ch, 
K-B1; 9 ORs appears to 
win. ‘and if7. . P- 
B3; 8 B-Q3 initiating ai 
powerful attack. 








7 B-Q3 R—K1 
8 Q—R5 Kt—Br 
9 R—-R3 


My brother, Dr. Berthold 
Lasker, has demonstrated 
that 9 P-OQB4 
would lose. The analysis 
is a master-piece. It runs 
as follows: 9 . P- 
QB4; 10 R- -B3,_ “KtKt3; 





ir Kt-R3, Kt-Q2; 12 
RxP!, KxR; 13 BxB}, 
KxB; 14 QxP. Black 


is a R ahead and yet White 
obtains the advantage, no 
matter how Black may de- 
fend or attack. For _in- 
stance, 14 Kt-R1; 
15 Qx Pch., Kt-B2; 16 Kt- 
KKts, R-Bi; 17 KtxP. 
Black has no valid defence 


BEAD: 2s8ez0059 R-KKtr; 18 
Kt x Pch. is decisive. 
Similarly 14 ......... , KKtx 
KP; 15 PxKt, R- 


KKtr; 16 P-B4, Q-B1; 17 


O—O—O. The position is 
full of finesse. For instance 
7. stvcseaes -O1; 18 Kt- 
KkKts!, x Pch.} 19 K- 
Kt, R- 1; 20 QxP, Qx 
RP; 21 Kt-Kts wins. Or 
errr »_ Kt-Kt3; 19 
P-Bs, PxP; 20 P-K6, 
K-K2; 21 R-K1. Black is 


unable to obtain develop. 
MEnt.. ZF i sssrseee 

22 QOKt6, R-R3; 23 3 
-B7ch. Or a8 sesscces. a 
P-Q5; 22 Kt-Qi, Kt 
-Q4; 23 R-K5. And again 
17 Kt-Kt3; 18 P-Bs, Px 
P; 19 Kt-Bq. 
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Black may seek counter- 
attack. 14. 
Kt3; 15 OxKt, ; 
K-Q2!,QxR;17 Kt-KKt5 
threatening mate in three. 
TF vcscseose » K-Qr; 18 Kt 
Kts5 with an overwhelming 
attack. 

The reader may himself 
complete the analysis of 14 
Q-Kt3. Black has 
other resources left, say 18 
» R-K2 or 18 ......... 
Ktx P, but they are insuffi- 


cient. 

ain 14: 33 R4; 
15 ¢ x Kt, P Kt5 
ch., K-Bi; "7 Oo 4ch. 
K-K2; 18 Qx P. White has 
two Pawns for the ex- 
change and positional ad- 


vantage. If 18 .........5 
Kt5. a 


Bay 19 Ke 
. 1; 16 Q-Kts 
«If 16 
K-B2; 17 P-R3, so as to 
menace P-QKtq either at 
once or after Px P. 17 Kt- 
Bg, Kt-B1; 18 PxP, P- 
Q5; 19 O-O-O. 
The main variation was 


ar 
QKt—Q2 
Kt—KKt3 
or P—KBq4 
The resulting position is 
complicated and problem- 
atical. 














1. R—B3 


Again 

8 O—Kt4 P—KB4 
9 ORs Kt—Br 
1o P—KKtg  BxB 

i PxB P—KKt3 
12 Q—R6 P—B3 


Position after Black’s 
twelfth move 








It is not easy to force an 
entrance into the Black 
camp. Black needs only to 
place a Rook on KKtz, in 
order to prevent the sacrifice 
of a Knight on KR4 or 
KKtgj. Black can take the 
initiative on the extreme 
Queen’s side. The QB 
dominates K3 and prevents 
a sacrifice on KBq4. 

In the French game the 
older masters, when play- 
ing White, used to open 
the square Q4 in order to 
occupy it with a Knight 
which thence exerts strong 
pressure. There are many 
ways to this goal, for in- 
stance, the one preferred by 
Steinitz. 


1 P—K4 P—K3 

2 P—Q4 P—O4 

3 Kt—OB3 Kt--KB3 

4 P—K5 KKt—Q2 

5 P—B4 P—QB4 

6 PxP Kt—OB3 

Better than 6 ......... Bx 
P: 7 Q-Kt4; whereupon 
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Black must make some 
weakenino move such as 
K-Br or P-KKt3. One 
must not think, however, 
that this mistake would re- 
quire Black to pay for it 
with the extreme penalty of 
losing. 


7 B—K3 KtxBP 
8 Kt—B3 B—K2 
9 B—Q3 o—O 
10 Kt—K2 eee 


White secures Q4 even 
against P-K 3 as he 
simply captures. The game 
then slows down. As com- 
pensation for White’s 
strong point in the centre 
Black has the QB’s file. 

The advance 3 P-K5 is 
not to be recommended un- 
less White does so without 
losing a move thereby. 
Since the P on Ks5 is easily 
assailable, the OP must aid 
it and itself becomes a 
target. The White officers 
hardly get a fair chance in 
all this. Still, this line of 
play has also an advantage, 
namely, in White’s gain of 
space. To give an instance, 


2P—O4 P—O4 

3 P—K5 P—QB4 
4 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
5 PxP BxP 

6 B—Q3 KKt—-K2 
7 O—-O Kt—Ktg 
8 BxKt RPxB 

9 OKt—Q2 B—Q2 

1o Kt—Kt3 B—Kt3 
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and again 

3 Rob 
3 

6B—-K2 = PxP 

7 PxP KKt—K2 

8 Kt—R3 Kt—Bq4 

9 Kt—B2 B—Kts ch 

1o K--Br P—KR4 


These modes of develop- 
ment, which are numerous, 
are not aggressive. Still 
they do not lead to dead 
losses, but may, by good 
luck, produce good contests 
occasionally. 

What a pity that the first 
player has it in his power 
to reduce the French game 
to a sterile and lifeless posi- 
tion almost certain to end in 
a draw! Otherwise, it 
would provide many a 
problem which would glad- 
den the heart of every 
genuine Chess-lover. 


English Opening or 


Sicilian on the First Move. 


1 P—QB4 P—K4 

Since the Sicilian yields a 
fair game to the second 
player, one is tempted to 
think that it should be pro- 
portionately stronger when 
essayed by the first player, 
who has all the advantages 
of that Opening and a move 
into the bargain. 


2 Kt—QB3  Kt—KB3 
3 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
4 P—OQ4 PxP 

5 KtxP Ktx Kt 
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A very unpretentious line 
of play which, however, 
seems sufficient. 


6 QxKt B—K2 
7 P—KKt3) O—O 

8 B—Kt2 P—Q3 
9 O—O Kt—Q2 
1o Kt—Q5 Kt—Kt3 


White has more room 
than Black but the Black 
position is free of weak 
spots. 

Again 

4 P—K3 0 wee 

Shall Black now advance 
4 » P-Q4? But 
after 5 PxP, KtxP; 
6 B-Kts, the move which 
White is ahead gives 
him a far superior game 
than Black could obtain in 
the equivalent variation of 
the Sicilian. | Must Black 
play 4 ......... P-Q3? White 
will then advance PQ4 and 
fare rather well, as for in- 


stance, 
wesvenss P—Q3 
5 P—Q4 B—K2 
LES ssesiiaas » PxP;6 Kt 
xP, and the White 


Knights are well posted. 


6 B—K2 O—O 

7 O—O B—B4 
8 P—QOKtg3) R—Kri 
9 B—Ktz K—Q2 


It is difficult for Black 
to obtain the initiative be- 
cause White is in command 
of Q5 where the QKt can 
occasionally effect an en- 
trance or where the QP may 
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advance accordingly as 
White plans an attack by 
advancing his Pawns on the 
Queen’s side or by concen- 
tration of pieces against the 
King. 

If Black desires to do 
more than patiently wait for 
the initiative that White 
might be disposed to take, 
he will do well to keep the 
game closed and to imitate 
at first the moves of White. 


1 P—QB4 P—QB4 
2 Kt—QB3  =Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
4 P—Q4 P—O4 


If now 5 P-K3, then 
P-K3. But Black must be 
resolute enough to go on his 
own way, as, for instance, 
in the following variation : 


5 B—Kts PxQP 

6 KKtxP Q—Kt3 

7 KKt—Kt5  PxP 

8 BxKt KtPxB 

9 ates W—R4 ch 

10 QO—Q2 xQch 

ur gy BR ch 

12 P—K3 o—O 

13 BxP R—Q1 

14 K—Kez B—Ktz 
or 7 B—K3, P—K4 

8 KtxKt QxP 

The above first four 


moves of Black are sound: 
that much is fairly certain. 
All the rest is speculative 
and is meant to be so and 
must in no way be con- 
sidered as having gone 
through the mill of criticism 
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and experience. The ground 
trodden above is yet rather 
new, and you may explore 
it as well as anybody else. 


The Close Openings. 


It is not so long ago that 
a game in which neither 
player advanced P-K4 was 
a rarity. Now such games, 
at least in the contests of 
masters, have become the 
rule. 


Many causes have contri- 
buted thereto. The other 
Openings are already well 
known, and to try to intro- 
duce winning innovations 
into them has become a very 
risky business. In the 
Close Openings, on the con- 
trary, not only is our know- 
ledge limited, but even our 
analytical research has 
failed so far to produce 
definite and incontrovertible 
conclusions, for the results 
become perceptible only 
after many moves in a long 
drawn-out ending. 

The methods which oper- 
ate in these Openings are 
based not on “‘combination”’ 
but on ‘‘ positional.” play. 
These terms, their mean- 
ings, and their laws will be 
explained in the chapters 
that follow. In the mean- 
while, not very much can be 
said on the theory of the 
Close Openings. 
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The Queen’s Gambit. 


1 P04 

2 P—QB4 

To accept the Gambit is 
feasible, but it must not be 
done with the intent of 
holding fast to the Pawn. 





Discdeies PxP 

3 Kt—KB3 

Not 3 P-K3 on account 
--» P-K4; 4 Bx 
5 PxP, B-Q3} 


whereupon Black's pieces 
are untrammelled. 


3 P-K3 

If 3 .. P-QKt4; 4 P= 
QR4, P-OB3; 5 PxP, P 
xP; 6 P-QKt3 regaining 
the Pawn easily with the 
superior game. 

4 P—K3 Kt—KB3 
5 BxP P—QR3 
in order to obtain develop- 
ment by P-QKt4 

6 P—QR4 ; 
the Black QB shall not get 
an outlet. 








in order soon to be able to 
use the KR on the Queen’s 
file. 


adsaniady. Kt—B3 
8 Kt—B3 B—K2 
9 Q—K2 o—O 
to R—Qr PxP 
i PxP Kt—OKts 
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Position after Black’s 
eleventh move 








White has the initiative, 
Black is cramped. A method 
of development for Black is 

R4, R-Q1, B-Q2, B-K1, 

R-Br. Another one 
would be KKt-Q4, P-Bq, 
P-QKt3. The pieces then 
are mobile, but the KP 
would be very weak. 


Standard play is to de- 
cline the Gambit and to 
guard the QP by a Pawn. 


Bis P—K3 


This move protects as well 
as develops. 


3 Kt—KB3 P—QB4 


This move is worthy of 
consideration because Black 
thereby strengthens his 
centre so as to maintain the 
balance there. Its draw- 
back is that the lines are 
opened very rapidly which 
benefits the first player more 
than the defence. 


4 PxQP 
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Herewith White wishes 
to create a vulnerable point 
in the Black camp whereas 
his own position on Q4 re- 
mains very strong. 


KPxP 
Kt—QB3 


in order to exert pressure 
on Q5. With 6 B-Kts, B- 
K2!; 7 BxB, KKtxB; 8 
P-K3 (with 8 PxP, P- 
Qs, Black gains space 
whereas the Pawn plus can- 
not be long maintained) ; 8 
see Q-Ktz; 9 Q-Qz2, Px 
P; 10 PxP the game is 
equalized. 


6 ees Kt—B3 
To play to exchange the 
Booby 6 cece oe Rts 


would be weak. White 
would reply 7 B-Kt2 and 
be glad to give his Knight 
for the very mobile Bishop. 


7 B—Kt2 B—K2 

8 O—O Oo—O 

9 B—Kts B—K3 

The QP requires this 
protection although the 
Bishop would otherwise be 
better off on Bq or Kts. 


10 PxP BxP 
tr R—Br B—K2 
12 Kt—Q4 Ktx Kt 
in order to preserve the QB. 
13 QxKt Q—R4 
These moves form a 


logical chain although their 
order may be changed. 
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Position after Black’s 
thirteenth move 








I append a few further 
moves from a game, Mar- 
shall versus Rubinstein. 


14 P—OKtq4 W—R6. 
15 QO—O3 x KtP 
16 Bx Kt BxB 
17 KtxP BxKt 
18 BxB QR—Q: 


whereupon White has an 
advantage by his powerful 
well-supported Bishop. 


1 P—Q4 P—Q4 
2 P—OB4 P—K3 
3 Kt-KB3  Kt—KB3 
4 Kt—B3 QKt—Q2 


Even though Black does 
not advance his QBP at 
once, he is well advised to 
keep himself ready to do so 
and therefore not to block 
the Pawn. 





5 B—Kts B—Kz2 
Also 5 .. P—B3 
may verv well be played. 





After 6 P-K3, Q-R4; 7 Kt- 
Q2, B-Kts; 8 Q-B2, O-O; 
9 B-K2, PxP; 10 Bx Kt, 
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KtxB; 11 KtxP, Q-B2; 
Black may obtain play by 
his two Bishops, though in 
the centre White has a 
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counter-balancing advan- 
tage. 

6 P_K3 o—O 

7 R—Br R—K1 

8 Q—B2 P—B3 


White, having no other 
developing move to make, 
is now almost forced to play 
the KB. 


9 B—Q3 PxP 
10 BxP Kt—Q4 
mr Kt—-Kq ae 


If 11 Bx B, QxB; Black 
may attempt to obtain an 
open game by Ktx Kt fol- 
lowed by P-Kq. 


PE sssazetess Kt—Br 


Position after Black's 
eleventh move 








Black will 
gain ground and beat back 
any attack since his position 
is void of weak spots. 


now slowly 
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1 P—O4 

2 P—QB4 P. 

3 Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 

4 Kt—B3 

This is playable although 
White, with best play, 
always keeps the initiative. 


5 P—K3 





If 5 P-OR4, B-B4; 6 P- 
K3,_ Kt-R3!; 7 BxP, 
Kt-QKts; the — excellent 


position of the QKt gives 
Black a chance for a strong 
i 


Scbitaet P—OKt4 
a P—QR4 P—Kts, 
7 Kt—R2 P—K3 
8 BxP B—K2 
9 O—O o—O 
10 Q—K2 eR 
11 R—Qr 
12 P—OKRt3 OKs 
13 B—Kt2 B—Kt2 
144 Kt—Br KR—Qr 
15 Kt-Q30 esses 


Position after White's 
fifteenth move 








White has a weak spot 
on QB3 that gives Black 
hope for counter-action. 
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Other defences to the 
Queen’s Gambit, although 
playable, are difficult and 


cramped or not wholly 
sound. 

Other Q.P. Games. 

1 P—Q4 


Black as well as White 
may vary from the above 
in manifold ways. White 
mav play his OB to KB4 
or to OK t2 or to Q2, Black 
may keep back his QP or 
advance it no farther than 
Q3 and develop his KB to 
Ktz. These lines of play, 
however, are not so vigor- 
ous as those treated above. 
Thev have variety, but not 
much point. A few in- 
stances must suffice. 
P—OQ4 
Kt—KB3 
P—B4 
Kt—B3 
P—K3 
B—K2 
Q—Kt3 


Kt—KB3 
P—KKt3 
B—Ktz2 
o—O 
P_Q3 
QKt—-Q2 

P—Kq 

Now the game is ‘‘ half 
open. See page 86. 

8 O-B2 R—Kr 

9 B—Q2 nese 
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White will place his 
Rooks on Ki and Q: with 
the intention of then open- 
ing a line or two. He has 
a firm and strong position. 

To speak at length of 
these lines of play would be 
futile at this point. The 
best way to become ac- 
quainted with them is to 
study them according to the 
principles to be dealt with 
in the chapters which fol- 
low. Besides, these varia- 
tions are merely side issues. 


Zukertort or Reti Opening. 


1 Kt-KB3 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 Pee 
A spiritual Opening 


which possesses, it is true, 
not so much force as 
variety, but which is ex- 
ceedingly plastic and there- 
fore susceptible of being 
turned into many wholly 
different shapes. 

Black is not bound down 
to any particular defence. 
He may for snstance,, 
continue 2... 

P, or P-QB3 or P-K3 
or PQs: all these 
moves are quite playable. 
Black must not, however, 
advance Pawns incautiously 
or exchange centre Pawns 
too readily for wing Pawns. 


Beisss P—K3 
3 P-QKt, Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt2 P—B4 
5 P—Kt3 Kt—B3 
6 B—Ktz P—OR4 
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In thus opening a way for 
the QR, Black escapes the 
necessity of providing an 
exit for the QB. If 
7. PxP Black might 
will respond with 7 . 
KtxP; and though ‘the 
White QB exerts pres- 
sure and perhaps forces P- 
B3 Black has a good 
centre. If White does not 
play 7 Px P, the Black QP 
may finally slip past and 
establish a rather formid- 
able wedge of Pawns. 
P—QB3 

White can now follow the 
regular lines with 3 P-Q4 
or else leave the centre open 
for a while longer. 

3 P—KKt3”  Kt—B3 

4 B—Kt2 B—Bq4 

Herewith Black aims to 
dominate Ks and to develop 
the QR. But Black must 
be careful not to permit 
White to exchange the 
Bishop by Kt—KR4. In 
reply to that move, the 
Bishop must be ready to 
sidestep the attack with 
B-Ks5 or B-Kts so long as 
no safe retreat is provided 
for it with P-KR3. 


BPs OK 
3, QOKt—Q2 
7 P—Kt3 B—Q3 
8 B—Ktz o—O 
9 OKt—Q2  P—Kq4 


It is time to open the 
centre, the Rooks are ready 
for action. 
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Position after Black’s 
ninth move 





Black is firm enough in 
the centre and can make 
play on the Queen’s side by 
P—QR4. 


A Summary. 


In looking back upon the 
lines of play we have dis- 
cussed, and which have 
evolved through the co- 
operation of many masters 
in many trials, we discern, 
in the web of variations, a 
certain trend, a certain rule 
or law. 

Firstty: It is of great 
value for either side to 
dominate points. Hence, 
not only the gain of ma- 
terial, pieces or Pawns, is 
important, but also the 
holding in hand of space. 
The more space you dom- 
inate, the less space for the 
opponent in which to move 
his pieces about, the more 
restricted the number of 
moves with which he may 
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threaten you or guard him- 
self against your threats. 


SECONDLY : He who dom- 
inates central squares is 
better off than the ruler over 
wing squares. The squares 
have not an equal value. 
Those of the centre are the 
most important ones be- 
cause thence Queen, Bishop 
and Knight command the 
largest number of squares. 
In the centre the important 
lines intersect. The struggle 
in the Opening turns there- 
fore essentially round the 
domination of the centre 
proper Kq4, K5, Q4, Q5, 
and ‘OB oxsBe conte 
rom 35 to KB3, 
KB6. 


Tuirpty: He will have 
geined the advantage in the 

pening who first succeeds 
in bringing Pawns and 
pieces to dominate the ex- 
tended centre, and in such 
a way as not only to com- 
mand as much area as pos- 
sible, but to cramp the 
opponent. 


FourTHLy: To fix the 
exchange value of the 
Pawns and pieces and the 
move, in order to decide 
whether we may sacrifice a 
Pawn for so many moves 
gained in development and 
similar questions, the fol- 
lowing table will be found 
to be a fairly accurate 
guide: 


LASKER’S 
i 
The Value 


of the first move 

of the second move 
of the third move 

of the fourth move 
of the fifth move 

of the KP or OP 

of the KBP or QBP 
of the KKt or QKtP 
of the KRP or ORP 
of the Kt 

of the KB 

of the QB 

of the KR 

of the QR 

of the Q 


These are, of course only 
estimates based on experi- 
ence. The numbers given 
are obviously only approxi- 
mate. But even though the 
position is complicated, 
they can still be of service 
in helping to determine 
whether one may venture 
upon sacrificing a piece for 
two Pawns, and in elucidat- 
ing similar thorny prob- 
lems. 

Such a table, if it were 
possible, ought to include 
the values of dominating 
squares also, but I am not 
sure whether the table thus 
extended would retain its 
original form, whether 
it would not  neces- 
sarily be more complex, 
whether it would not have 
to work with pairs of num- 
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bers and groups of squares. 
The virtue of the original 
table, however, is just its 
lack of complication. It 1s 
better, therefore, to go no 
farther but to stop right here 
and use only arithmetic. It 
is better to breed within 
yourself a sound judgment 
concerning the value of the 
squares. Practice and in- 
telligent criticism will help 
you to develop it. The 
acquisition of such judg- 
ment is a hundred times 
more precious than the mere 
learning of a table of values 
just as in Life it is more 
important to breed than to 
learn. This practice you 
will find to be splendid dis- 
cipline for you. 

It is enough to under- 
stand and, from the fore- 
going variations, to be able 
to prove that for the purpose 
of the domination of the 
squares—well understood, 
not for the attack against 
the King—the centre is the 
most important space. 

Also the attack against 
the King is important in the 
Opening, as well as the 
manner in which the 
squares are dominated. 

Thus, pressure against 
the squares surrounding the 
Castled King is advan- 
tageous. But this is an 
inferior advantage because 
he who dominates the centre 
can combat menacing pieces 
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by obstruction or exchange. 
Again it is important that 
you are able to place on the 
dominated squares pieces of 
minor value which are safe 
there and whence they have 
a wide range. At times 
open lines of Rooks and 
Bishops may have a value 
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equivalent to that of a few 
Pawns. 

But here we encounter no 
problems further concern- 
ing the Opening. These 
we shall have to examine 
very accurately later and 
from wholly different points 
of view. 


THIRD 


BOOK. 


THE COMBINATION. 


After these researches 
which have been enriched 
by the work of many gen- 
erations and varied minds 
and which, therefore, can- 
not be, as yet, homogene- 
ous, we now turn to system- 
atic investigation. This 
must not be a mosaic, 
heterogeneously composed 
though in every detail 
beautiful; it has to be a 
unit, made so by reason, 
the business of which is not 
beauty but truth. To this 
end we begin by illumina- 
ting a concept which has to 
throw light upon the 
modern period of Chess 
evolution. 


In every situation one 
easily discovers moves of 
violent, forceful and im- 
mediate effect. Their pur- 
pose is to produce a change 
in valuation, so as to humi- 
liate that which is strong 
and to put into the fore- 
ground that which had been 
but slightly esteemed. Such 
moves are a Checkmate, the 
capture of a piece, the pro- 
motion of a Pawn, simul- 
taneous attacks, Checks to 
King or Queen—in short, 


all moves which contain a 
menace sudden and brutal. 


Such violent moves are 
opposed by moves equally 
violent. Attack and parry 
and counter-attack form 
therefore a chain. If in this 
chain link joins link in 
simple sequence, it is called 
a “variation” or a ‘ vari- 
ant.’’ But the chain has 
often branches, connecting 
in points where two or more 
threats or parries continue 
the sequence. In that case, 
one speaks in the plural— 
“‘ variations,’”? and usually 
of a ‘“‘maze’’ of variations. 


In_ his analysis of the 
position the Chess-player 
has to see through the maze 
of variants in order to 
ascertain whether or not by 
forceful moves the game 
may be brought at once to 
a conclusion. He makes 
these investigations often, 
he makes them always 
when the hostile forces have 
approached each other for 
mortal combat. Otherwise, 
he might let slip a favour- 
able opportunity or fail in 
vigilance and lose thereby 
in a moment of inattention 
what he has gained in an 
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hour of concentration. 
Nevertheless, ordinarily his 
work is merely prophylac- 
tic. Ordinarily, his labour 
remains a mere attempt, his 
investigation is ordinarily 
not made visible by his 
deed. The move that he 
chooses reflects none of his 
Preparatory work because it 
is seldom that the net of 
variants contains a satisfac- 
tory solution. 


In the rare instances that 
the player can detect a vari- 
ation or net of them which 
leads to a desirable issue by 
force, the totality of these 
variations and their logical 
connections, their structure, 
are named a ‘‘ combina- 
tion.’? And he who fol- 
lows in his play such a 
chain of moves is said to 
“‘make a combination.’’ 


Let us elucidate this con- 
cept by a variety of ex- 
amples. 

1 

















White to Play. 
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1.—White makes a com- 
bination consisting of but 
one variation. It starts with 
P—B6 threatening Mate. 
Only one parry is possible, 
P—Kt3. Hereupon Q—R6, 
a new threat of Mate which 
cannot be guarded, be- 
cause neither Queen nor 
Rook can cover the point 
KKtz. Black has only the 
useless QxPch, to delay 
the Mate and is lost. 





White to play 


2.—White, though the 
exchange behind, can force 
a win by a combination 
which has two variants. It 
begins with 1 Kt—K7ch. If 
the Knight is captured the 
Queen recaptures and 
White wins by superiority. 
And if 1 ......... » K—Ri; 
2 QxPch. KxQ; 3 R- 
R3 Mate. This second vari- 
ant embodies the “‘ idea” of 
the combination, the sacri- 
fice of the Queen. 
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IIL 








White to play 


3-—White would here 
calculate the sequence of 
moves beginning with 1 
QxR. If then 1... 
RxQ; 2 R-K8ch., forcing 
a Checkmate shortly. This 
is one variant, but there are 
others to be taken into con- 


sideration, Perhaps Black 
replies with a  counter- 
thrust? 1 





ch.; 2 K mov 
Thereupon 2. 
Q. Now3 R 
again the variation splits 
into two variants, either 
3 Qx R—which 
would be bad-and finally 
3 R-B1i, where- 
upon the’ calculation soon 
comes to an end. Shall 
White enter upon this 
course? The combination 
forces exchange of Rook 
and Queen. It depends 
upon his judgment whether 
he considers the combina- 
tion worth making or not. 








Capablanca to play 


4.—White makes a com- 
bination by which he gains 
an important Pawn. 

1 Kt—B, R—B4 

2 Kt—K4 R—Kt4 

3 Kt(K4)-Q6 R—B4 


4 Kt—kKt7 R—Ktq4 
5 Kt(Kt7) xP 


Black to play 5 








5.—Black 
apparently hopeless posi- 
tion by a combination 


saves this 


ET wessseaes Q~ Pch. 
2KxQ Ktx Rch. 
3 K moves KtxQ 

4 B—Q4 KtxP 

5 BxKt 
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and White cannot drive the 
King out of the corner. The 
game ends in a Stalemate or 
a Draw. 

Already these few in- 
stances prove that a com- 
bination must always have 
a “ point,” an “‘ idea.”’ One 
may recognise this idea by 
the surprise which it causes 
the spectator and by the 
feeling of freedom which its 
conception gives to the 
player. The idea solves a 
riddle at one stroke. 





White to play 


6.—White sees easily 
that after 1 Kt—Bv7ch. the 
Rook must not capture the 
Knight and therefore the 
King is driven into the dia- 
gonal of the Queen. By 
moving the Knight Check 
by discovery of the Queen 
is given, but since the 
Queen is attacked by the 
hostile Queen no Check by 
discovery would avail ex- 
cept a Double Check. 2 Kt 
-R6, whereupon again K- 
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Ri. So far so good, but 
how can White win? Cer- 
tainly, after 3 Kt-B7ch., 
King must again move to 
Kt1; this, however, leads 
only to a Draw by Per- 
petual Check—or no? Sud- 
denly White grasps an 
idea and, delivered from the 
pain of laborious search, he 
jubilantly announces a 
Checkmate in four moves. 
The idea is to block the 
only square where the Black 
King could escape, by 
offering a surprising sacri- 
fice. 1 Kt-B7ch., K-Ktr; 
2 PRO dbl. oar aon 
3 Q-Kt8ch., R x Q (forced) ; 
hae Mates. 

















Louis Paulsen 


7.—Young Morphy, in 
the New York tournament 
of 1857, playing against 
Louis Paulsen, has the 
move. He had blocked 
the QP with his Queen and 
thus cramped White’s OR 
and QB, but now White 
attacks that Queen and pro- 
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poses to exchange. He pon- 
ders. Shall I exchange? 
but no! for I should then 
have to provide against B- 
Ktq which would after- 
wards deprive me of my 
fine QB. Shall I protect 
the Queen with Rook so as 
to block with Rook? The 
Rook might be driven off 
by that Bishop. And the 
King looks weak. A pity 
that QxRch. won’t finish 
the game right off. Maybe 
BxPch. goes? No, King 
takes and unfortunately I 
have no diagonal Check 
with Queen so as to drive 
the King into the open. But 
there ought to be some- 
or I feel it. How about 
xB? Why, there would 
: a Check with the Rook 
and B-R6, he cannot guard 
the threatened Mate by R- 
Kti, of course—well, I 
should like to see him stop 
that attack. Morphy does 
not cogitate further, the rest 
of the combination with him 
is a matter of intuition. 
Paulsen, surprised by the 
combination, does not ren- 
der the strongest resistance. 
The game proceeds 


Il gsbiewted QxB 
2PxQ R--Ktgch. 
3.K—R1 B—R6 

4 R—Qr 

Not the best defence! 


True, 4 R-KKtr was out of 
the question, because of 4 
RxRch., 5 KxR, 


isasteaey 
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R-K8ch., 
move. 

There was, however, an- 
other method to parry the 
threat, namely, by attack- 
ing the formidable Rook on 
Kt3 with 4 Q-Q3. If then 

wagedecesg B-Kt7ch.; 5 K- 
Ktr, BxPch.; 6 OxR, 
RPxQ; 7 P—Q4, R—Ks; 
8 P—R3 and White would 
win therefore: 4 ......... 
KB4. After this not 3 Q- 
Bgch., K—B1! (preventing 
6087) but 5 R-O1,BxP; 

6 Q—Bi and White can 
still struggle; or § 
B-Kt7ch.; 6 K-Kti, B 
xPch.; 7 K—B1, BxR; 
8 Q-Bach.; K-Br; 9 P-Qq, 
whereupon Black would 
aely win the ending with 
, B-K7ch.; 10 Qx 
B, R— Kt8ch., etc. But in 
any case, White should 
have made it harder for 
Black. 


and mate next 


A, sceessees B—Kt7ch. 
5 K—Kti BxPch. 
6 K—Br B—Ktjch. 
Still stronger 6 ......... »R 
—Kt7, whereupon White 
is driven into a ‘‘ Mating 
net.”? 





7 K—Ktr B—Re6ch. 
8 K—Rri BxP 
9 Q—Br BxQ 


and Morphy won easily. 
The consideration of for- 
cible moves is necessary be- 
cause in this way a short 
road to victory, provided it 
is on the board, can be dis- 
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cerned. The method is also 
practical because it elimin- 
ates all consideration of the 
immense multitude of non- 
violent moves and concen- 
trates the attention upon a 
few possibilities which the 
human mind can _ easily 
digest. If a combination 
forcing a win has been 
found, nothing avails the 
opponent, for the demon- 
stration of the win can be 
grasped. In Life it is 
different. There the 
struggles are not so indubi- 
tably terminated as in a 
game. The game gives us 


a satisfaction that Life 
denies us. And for the 
Chess-player the success 


which crowns his work, the 
great dispeller of sorrows, 
is named ‘‘ combination.” 


The combination is born 
in the brain of a Chess- 
player. Many thoughts 
see the light there—true 
and false, strong and weak, 
sound and unsound. They 
are born, jostle one another, 
and one of them, trans- 
formed into a move on the 
board, bears away the vic- 
tory over its rivals. 

Does a _ Chess-master 
really cogitate as just out- 
lined? Presumably so, but 
with detours and repeti- 
tions. However, it matters 
not by what process he con- 
ceives an idea; the import- 
ant point to understand is 
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that an idea takes hold of 
the master and obsesses 
him. The master, in the 
grasp of an idea, sees that 
idea suggested and almost 
embodied on the board. An 
idea does not arise acciden- 
tally in the mind of the 
master, who dominates the 
material, but has its raison 
d’etre on the board. 


It is not enough to know 
that a combination is a se- 
quence of forcible moves; 
one must be able to give a 
reason for the existence of 
that combination. If in the 
position, examined by the 
master, a combination is 
hidden, there is a reason for 
its existence; and again, if 
there is no such combina- 
tion to be found, a reason 
for this non-existence can 
be detected. For instance, 
you will try in vain to 
Checkmate a mobile King 
safeguarded behind Pawns 
and defended by a few well- 
posted officers, without em- 
ploying many moves. If in 
such position you insist 
upon searching for a com- 
bination which will Mate in 
a hurry, you will only lose 


time and__brain-power. 
Again, simultaneous at- 
tacks are possible only 


under certain restricted con- 
ditions, namely such as are 
geometrical, as, for in- 
stance, when King and 
Queen stand in the same 
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rank or file or diagonal or 
on points controlled by the 
same Knight. To execute 
such simultaneous attacks, 
not only must these geomet- 
rical conditions be satisfied, 
but also some very mobile 
and very threatening pieces 
are required. Even from 
these two instances it is 
sufficiently manifest that 
the conditions for the exis- 
tence of a combination are 
circumscribed. And it is 
these conditions which give 
rise to the ideas in the 
mind of the master. Only 
when the hostile King has 
little mobility and little 
protection does the master 
make the attempt to find a 
combination which aims at 
a forced mate, because he 
knows that only then can 
the position contain the 
idea of a mate. And so it 
is with other ideas. 


An idea must therefore 
have a motif or a net, a web 
of motifs, which is clearly 
discernible from the posi- 
tion. 

Let us now consider the 
various motifs, one by one. 

The most usual of all 
motifs is the weakness of a 
piece of little or no mobil- 
ity. Such a piece invites 
attack. The imagination of 
the player is immediately 
stirred by the sight of an 
immobile piece. He is 
forced to seek for a combin- 
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ation which will finally 
break down the defence and 
secure the prey. Often a 
Bishop is assailed by a 
chain of Pawns and de- 
prived of all mobility as in 
the following faulty Open- 
ing: 1 P~K4, P-K4; 2 Kt- 
KB3, Kt-QB3; 3 B-Kts, 
P-QR3; 4 B-R4, P-Q3; 5 
P-Q4, P-QKt4; 6 B-Ktg, 
KtxP; 7 KtxKt, Px Kt; 
8 OxP? (better B-Qs), P- 
QB4; 9 Q-Qs, B-K3; 10 Q 
-B6ch., B-Q2; 11 Q-Q5, 
P-Bs. Often a piece that 
has strayed too far into the 
hostile camp is cut off and 
falls helplessly. Often many 
hostile pieces concentrate 
their attack upon a blocked 
Pawn and win it by force of 
numbers. Often a pinned 
piece, often the King itself, 
after having been sur- 
rounded and made im- 
mobile, becomes the target 
for the united effort of the 
enemy’s pieces. 


To name this motif, let 
us emphasize the two ideas 
underlying it: the idea of 
superior force at a given 
point, and that sf immob- 
ility. What is immobile 
must suffer violence. The 
light-winged bird will 
easily escape the huge 
dragon, but the firmly 
rooted big tree must remain 
where it is and may have to 
give up its leaves, fruit, per- 
haps even its life. Let us 
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name it the motif of encir- 
cling, since in this term the 
two ideas of violence and of 
immobility are blended. 

\ second motif, also very 
common, may be deduced 
from the rules of the game, 
since it originates in the 
geometry of the Chess- 
board and of the moves of 
the pieces. We name it 
briefly the ‘ geometrical ” 
motif. This motif inspires 
the player to seek for simul- 
taneous attacks and de- 
fences. 





White to play 


8.—Here the Black King 
and Queen are on the same 
diagonal and the Black 
Queen is unprotected. Can 
White take advantage of 
this situation? That is 
possible only by giving 
Check upon that diagonal. 
But how can this be done? 
Because the King could 
capture the White Queen if 
it checked on the diagonal, 
namely, on QR3. But is it 
impossible? Thus do one’s 
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thoughts work and the win- 
ning combination is dis- 
covered. Two motifs co- 
operate to suggest it:— 
firstly, the geometrical one; 
secondly, the motif of en- 
circling the Black King. 

9.—Another instance of 
the geometrical motif is the 
obstuction of a Rook by a 
Bishop or vice versa. That 
is quite artistic if this ob- 
struction is forced upon the 
opponent by the occupation 
of the point where the two 
lines of mobility, the dia- 
ognal one and the straight 
one, intersect. A fine in- 
stance of this which we may 
call the Intersection motif 
follows. 


By Troitski 9 








White to play and win 


The Bishop from_ R6 
can hold the White BP and 
the White KtP from B5; 
the Rook can hold the BP 
from KB4 and the KtP 
from QKt4. Black can thus 
stop both Pawns, one with 
the Bishop, the other with 
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the Rook. In order to make 
the Black pieces obstruct 
each other and thus frus- 
trate their plans, White 
utilises his apparently use- 
less pieces, the Knight and 
the Pawn on OKtgz. 1 Kt- 
Q3. If nowt .. 
R6; 2 P-Kt4, 


the 





‘and 
Bishop is eliminated and 
White Queens a Pawn. 








Hence 1 .. 7 RxKt. 
Now Wh threatens 
strongly by P-B7. 
Tl 2 cesses. R-B6: 3 P- 
Kty, And 3o.c5s.5-5 , B-Bs is 


ineffective because it ob- 
structs the Rook. Again, if 
, B-R6; 3 P-Kt4, 
Bx 14 "ps Kt7, and again 
the Bishop obstructs the 
Rook. 

10,—Another instance, 
illustrating the Intersection 
motif, 


10 By! Troitzki. 











White to play and win 

The solution begins with 
brutally forceful moves 1 P 
-B7, B-R6; 2 PxP. Now 
the RP threatens to ad- 
vance; hence, the Rook, 
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unable to stop the RP, 
must stop the BP so as to 
relieve the Bishop which 
then will be able to stop the 
RP. But 2 R-B7 
is prevented by the King; 
therefore 2 ......... ,» B-Kts 
ch.; 3 K-Br, B-B4; 4 P- 
R7, R-B7ch.; 5 K-Q, B- 
Ks. Black has attained 
his end: the Bishop stops 
the one Pawn, the Rook the 
other; he seems saved. The 
Knight, however, places it- 
self upon the intersection of 
the file and the diagonal, 6 
Kt-B6. If the Rook cap- 
tures, the Bishop is ob- 
structed and P-R8 wins; if 
the Bishop captures, the 
Rook is obstructed and P- 
B8 wins. Black is lost. 


The motif of obstruc- 
tion, the geometrical effect 
of which we have just con- 
sidered, is founded upon a 
principle applying to all 
contests. In every contest 
the forces opposing each 
other naturally strive for 
untrammelled activity. This 
aim is defeated by obstruc- 
tion or by pinning. Often a 
friend obstructs the fighter. 
In a dispute you remind 
your opponent of his own 
assertion ; will he now deny 
it? He is obstructed by his 
own former arguments. In 
Chess one of your men is 
often obstructed by your 
other men. You would like 
to remove them, so as to 
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free your game, but the 
Opponent now obstructs or 
pins the obstruction and 
does not allow it to move. 


1 Kagan 





White, Post, to play 


11.—White, who has the 
material advantage, desires 
to win in a few moves and 
makes a combination by 
which he obstructs the 
Black pieces. The Bishop 
obstructs the QR, the QP 
obstructs the Bishop; 
hence, if the QP is forcibly 
kept back Black’s QR will 
for a long time be out of 
play. The QP can be 
blocked by a move which 
also keeps the King in the 
centre and exposed. Hence, 
the first move of the com- 
bination is strongly sugges- 
ted by the position 

1 B—Q6 PxB 

Black seeks compensa- 
tion for his loss in mobility 
by laying his hand upon 
material force. 


2 Q—Q2 
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threatening Q and K by 3 
R-K1 





Black is given no time to 
bring his KR into action, 
an instance of the assault 
motif. The Bishop makes 
room for the Queen on Q6, 
so that the Black Queen 
must guard that spot. If 

, O-KKt3; 5 
Kt—Kt4! threatening 6 Kt 
—-Ks. Black cannot capture 
the Knight, as the Black 

ueen has to prevent Q- 
Black is lost, for in- 





stance 5.2... » R-Ki; 
6 Kt-kKs5,  Q-K3; 7 
QxQ; 8 KtxP 


wins the Rook. Therefore 
O—OQB3 
P_B3 
which threatens 7 B-K7ch., 
followed by 8 Bx Pch. 


6 sesicees R—K1 
7 B—Bych. OxB 
8 RxRch. KxR 
9 QxQ wins 


The motifs oi a combin- 
ation, in themselves simple, 
are often interwoven with 
each other. What is it that 
unites the multiplicity of 
motifs? We call it the 
“*idea.’’ Motifs, as, for in- 
stance, a simultaneous 
attack against several pieces 
or the encircling of the hos- 
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tile King, are tricks of the 
trade, technicalities. The 
idea which links the motifs 
is artistic, it creates some- 
thing that had never before 
been there. Motifs can be 
taught, ideas must be dis- 
covered by original effort. 
Ideas come from nowhere, 
they are sudden inspira- 
tions; the place of motifs is 
definite: the memory. 

Even the few simple 
motifs above discussed 
breathe art when they are 
used in a manner to conquer 
points apparently in the 
firm grasp of the opponent. 
As an instance, let us con- 
sider the following study by 


L. Kubbel (from ‘‘150 End- 
spiele’’ by that artistic 
composer). 


12 








White to play and win 


12._The Knight can 
Discover Check; but where 
shall it move? It has no 
permanently safe retreat. 
The Queen which has to 
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attack the King cannot 
spare the time to guard the 
Knight, and no other 
White piece is available for 
the purpose. The only help 
is the motif that King and 
Queen in the same line are 
weak. Therefore, the 
Knight dares to take a post 
in the line of the Black 
Queen but far away from 
that Queen so that, should 
the King capture the 
Knight, the Black Queen 
would be lost. And on this 
idea the first part of the 
combination is based. It is 
composed of a web of 
motifs which reveals the 
idea of the author. 


1 Kt—Kjch. K—Kt6 
(best) 
2 Q—Ktgch. K—B7 
(best) 
3 Q—B4ch. K—K?7 
(best) 
4Q—Bich. we 


The Knight is guarded, 
as it were, because the King 
must not capture it or the 
Queen is lost by 5 Q-Kich. 


Ai cclesstes K—Q7 

5 Q—Qich. K—B6 

6 Q—Bzch. K—Kts 

TE @iccesaiave » K-Q5;7 Kt- 

Bsch. wins the Queen. 

7 Q—Ktech. Kt—Kt6 
(best) 

8 Q—R3ch. 


winning Queen or the 


Knight Mates on B2. 
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13.—Another instance, a 
simple one, which might 
easily occur in actual play, 
not, like Kubbel’s study, 
the result of artistic inven- 
tion. 


13 








White to play 

Apparently the Knight 
cannot be saved except by 
premature exchange of 
feucensi actually, the 

night is safe at R8, where 
its support is indirect, 
thereafter, by Kt-Kt6, it 
has a firm foothold and can 
dispense with the aid of the 
Queen. 





White to play 
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CHESS 
14.—This motif if of fre- 
quent occurrence in end 


games where a passed pawn 
is used to protect distant 
pieces or pawns. 

The Knight cannot pro- 
tect the Pawn by 1 Kt-B3 or 
1 Kt-B7 for long, but the 
Pawn can _ protect the 
Knight by 1 P-Kt6. For, 
if 1 +» KxKt; 2 P- 
Key, a Queens _ next 
move. Therefore Pawn 
and Knight do protect each 
other allowing the White 
King to approach the Black 
Pawn to capture it and then 
to decide the battle. 

This illustrates a motif of 
great importance — the 
motif of ‘ function.” The 
power, the domain of force 
of a piece is decreased as 
soon as that piece has a cer- 
tain task to do, as, for in- 
stance, in above position 
the power of the Knight is 
decreased by its having to 
watch the passed Pawn. A 
task or a multitude of tasks, 
such as, for instance, to 
obstruct a Rook or to parry 
the threat of a mate, if to be 
done by a certain piece, 
may be called the “ func- 








5 


tion”? of that piece, an ex- 
pression borrowed from 
Biology. By studying the 


various functions of the 
hostile pieces and the effects 
these functions have of im- 
peding those pieces we dis- 
cern new motifs for combin- 
ations. 
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15.—Black’s Pawn on his 
KKtz has the task of guard- 
ing the RP as well as the 
forking check of the White 
Knight threatened on B6. 
Therefore, White wins an 
important Pawn by 1 Qx 
P. The Black KtP can- 
not successfully perform 
both his tasks. 


16 Hirschfeld 
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ing because the Knight is 
twice assailed and is threat- 


ened with capture with 
Check. 1 Kt-R5, and 
Black resigned. — Black 


should have thought twice 
before he confided to a 
Knight  so_ insecurely 
placed, a task so important 
as guarding the Queen. 


17 
Black, Mayet, to play 

















White, Steinits, to play and 
win 


16.—The function of the 
Black Knight on KB3 is to 
guard the Queen. If 
attacked, it cannot budge. 
Steinitz foresaw this situ- 
ation and prepared an 
attack which is overwhelm- 


Lowenthal 


17.—Point Q5 seems a 
certain conquest for the 
White Bishop. White 
seems about to triumph, but 
the White Queen has the 
function of protecting the 
KR _ and tries to pin the 
black knight on Ks5 also. 
This is attempting too 
much. To get the White 
Queen to relinquish its task 
is worth a whole Rook, so 


Kt—B3 


and now Black wins easily. 


1 
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18 Tschigorin 








White, Steinits, to play 

18.—It is the function of 
the Black King to guard 
the BP, the black rook 
has to protect the P on 
Ky. ‘These two pieces 
having functions to fulfil 
are sensitive to disturbance. 
Black obviously desires to 
get his inactive Knight into 
lay by Kt-K3; this, there- 
‘ore, is the moment to dis- 
turb the Black pieces. Be- 
sides, P-QBs is threatened. 
Is 1 P-B4ch. possible ? Cer- 
tainly, because after 1 
KxP; 2 R-Rqch. 
pI by the geometrical 
motif. White thus wins. 


19 L. Kubmann. 








White, Alekhin, to play 
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19.—The Black King has 
only one flight-square and 
little protection. The 
motif of encircling tells us 
that such a piece is a tar- 
get. Kt-B6 would be 
Mate except for the Black 
Queen. In other words its 
function of guarding 
against the Mate deprives 
the Black Queen of any 
mobility outside the third 
rank. 

1. Q-Ktgch. 

The White 
above pointed 
tacked only in appearance, 
but not in fact. The Check 
attacks the Knight simul- 
taneously. 


Queen, as 
out, is at- 


Te ceseeases Kt—Q2 
Now 2 wee. QxQ is 
threatened, si hee the 


Knight, as soon as it is un- 
pinned, guards the Mate. 
But White sees to it that 
this protection becomes 
illusory by throwing an- 
other formidable piece into 
the combat. 
2 KR—Ki 
The obstruction 2...... .., 
B-K2z is of no avail since 
White, having a superior 
force in action, terminates 
the struggle by mere force. 
There follows 3 Kt(K4)-Q6 
ch., K-B1; 4 RxB, QxQ; 
5 RxPch., K-Ktr; 6 Kt- 
K7 or R6 Mate. Black is 
hopelessly beaten. 
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20 


Meitner 








White, Steinits, to play 


20.—The Black BP has 
the function of covering the 
King against the Check on 
R5; the QP has to obstruct 
the Queen’s line and thus 
hamper the White Rook on 
Qi. On the other hand, 
the White Pawn on Ks ob- 
structs both the Rook on 
K1 and the QB. Hence the 
move 


1, P—K6 


suggests itself as an attack 
on two Pawns weighted 
down by functions and as 
the removal of an obstruc- 





tion. If now 1... ,» BP 
xP; 2 QxPch. wins the 
Knight; if 1. QPx 
P; 2 BxBP gs the 





Rook on Q1 into immediate 
action. Black might still try 
a feeble resistance 2 . eer 
Kt(R4)-B3; 3 B-! —Kts, K- 
Bi; 4 B- ~06 threatening 
5 BxKt, PxB; 6 Kt-Bs. 
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Dlace i is helpless. Finally if 
KtxB; 2 PxBP 
Pe33 Ke -Bs, and 
ite’ open King’s file is 
decisive. 





2 


Dr. Schmid 

















White, Prof. Berger, to 
play 


21.—The Black Knight 
on Ks obstructs the KR, 
the KBP guards that 
Knight, the Bishop on 
R4 pins the White KKt. 
In consequence of this web 
of functions, the Black 
KBP and the Black QB are 
targets. Hence, the move 1 
P-KKtq is indicated. The 
game proceeded 


1 P—KKtg B—Kt3 
2 PxBP BxP 

3 BxKt BxB 

4 Kt-B3 BxKt 

5 KtxQ BxQ 

6 KtxPch. K—B2 

7 KtxR B—B6 

8. PxP, and White 

won. 
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22 

















White to play 


22.—The Black King has 
the function of guarding 
the Queen 5 its domain is 
therefore decreased; it can- 
not go to Bi nor to Bz. The 
Black Queen has to guard 
against two Mates. There- 
fore, 1 B-B7ch. wins the 
Queen or forces mate. 


23.—Sometimes a piece, 
without intending to, per- 
forms a task favourable to 
the opponent. For instance, 
it obstructs a passed pawn 
that would otherwise 
Queen; or it renders a too 
feeble resistance and threat- 
ens to fall an easy prey. 
Such pieces are possessed 
of a veritable fury of 
aggression. They run 
““amok.”? They are des- 
peradoes. The ‘‘ desper- 
ado” motif is very fre- 
quent. 

In diagram 23 the Rook 
is desperado. 
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23 


Black to play 








As long as it stays on 

RS merely protecting 

R7 everything is in dan- 
ger. Therefore it seeks a 
target, the most valuable to 
the opponent, the King. 
R—B8ch 
and Black wins. 


24 
Black, Duras, to play 





Forgacs 


24.—The Queen on Q3 is 
desperado because on its 
account RxQ is not play- 
able and the Rook on K7 
is in danger. It therefore 
annihilates the strongest 
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adversary that happens to 
be within its reach. 1 
Q*B and wins. 


25 
Black, Marco, to play 








v. Popiel 


25.—The Black Bishop 
on Q5 is pinned! if it 
moves, the Rook is lost. It 
is also assailed by overpow- 
ering numbers. It looks for 
something to attack. It can 
indeed threaten, the great- 
est threat of all, namely, 
Checkmate by  B-Kt8. 
Marco did not see the move 
and resigned a game that he 
should have won. 


26 








White, v. Oppen, to play 
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26.—The White Knight 
obstructs its own Rook 


which otherwise would be 
able to strike a death-blow 
by R(K1}K7. It is des- 
perado and makes the furi- 
ous attack 1 Kt-Q5. Black 
replies PxKt. Now 2 
R(K1)-K7_ would have 
won, but 2 RxPch., Kx 
R; 3 Q-Rsch., K-Ktr; 4 
R-K7 is still more conclu- 
sive. 





White to play and win 


27.—The Knight on K5 
and the Pawn on B6 ob- 
struct their own Queen. 
The Pawn on B6 is blocked 
by the Black Pawn on Ba, 
which guards the QB and 
the KtP. That KtP_is 
also guarded by the RP, 
which has to protect the 
King against Q-KR4. The 
Knight on Ks is in desper- 


ado mood. Is that Black 
KtP guarded at all? All 
functions considered, no! 


Hence 1 KtxKtPch, K- 
Kti; 2 Q-KRgq and wins. 
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28 
Black, Em. Lasker, to play 





Tarrasch 


28.—To understand the 
motifs of this combination 
one must dig deep. White 
is attacking ueen and 
Rook with his KP; hence, 
both are desperados: they 
look for checks, for an 
attack on the Queen, for 
captures, for strong threats 
regardless of the sacrifice 
involved. 1 ........ » R-Q8 
ch, suggests itself, but that 
check is adequately guarded 
by the White Queen. Here 
is the function motif hold- 
ing the White Queen. The 
White Queen guards the 
BP, which also is 
guarded by the KtP; and 
that KtP has to guard 
against the Check of the 
Black Queen. Considering 
the functions of the White 
Queen and KtP, the 

hite KBP is not 
defended at all. Hence 
RxKBP 
and everything else follows 
easily. Black wins 
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Even after the Chess- 
player in trying to detect 
the combination latent in a 
position has recognized the 
motifs at his disposal and 
by them has been led to un- 
earth the various forcible 
moves which promise suc- 
cess, he has often still to 
determine the order in 
which these violent blows 
should be struck. To choose 
this order indifferently may 
permit a defence that, with 
proper discrimination, 
would not have been pos- 
sible. 


Englund, Jacobson, 
Nyholm, Olson, 


29 





White, Bogoljubow, Reti 
and Spielmann, to play 


29.—The attack on KB7 
has been beaten back, but 
White contemplates a move 
that attacks several things 
at once, namely, R-K7. 
This move cannot be pre- 
vented if preceded by 
R(B1)-Ki1 or by Q-K3. 
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On the other hand, White 
has a weak QP and Black 
threatens, after QR-Qr to 
force the exchange of 
Queens. Against 1 R(B1)- 
Ki the reply QR-Q1 would 
force 2 P-Qs, PxP, and 
Black would breathe, pos- 
sibly win. There remains 
1 Q-K3. Of course, the 
reply QR-Kr would fail be- 
because of 2 R(B1)xP, 
since the Black KR would 
be overburdened with func- 
tions. But how about 
I. +5 QR-Q1? Then 
2 R-K7 fails on account of 
aus » QxP, and White 
has no time for 3 R(B1)xP 
before exchanging Queens, 
nor afterwards because of 4 
ini Bs 

This being the state of 
affairs, everything depends 
on timing the various 
moves rightly. Thus the 
idea occurs to precede R- 
K7 by RxBP. And now 





the combination is dis- 
covered. 
1 QO-K3 QR—OQ1 
2 RxBP RxR 
3 R-K7Z wees 
If now 3 .......-. + OxXP; 
4 QxQ, and 5 R-K8 Mate. 
B sseseceee Q—Br 
aRxR K-R1 
53 RxKKtP 


and the Black King, un- 
covered on the seventh row, 
is soon checkmated. 
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By A. Troitski 20 





White to play and win 


30.—Here White has two 
strong moves to choose 
from, both hampering the 
mobility of Black greatly, 
namely, Q-Ktgch, or B-R7 
ch. The more forceful move 
is the check with the Bishop 
which permits only one 
reply, 1 . K-Qs5. 
After this reply the Check 
with the Queen comes in 
strongly, again permitting 
but one reply, namely 2 
K-Q4. Now a 
Queen Check would not 
avail, but 3 B—Kt8ch. 
develops the geometrical 
motif on two diagonals and 
one file, 3.. QxB;4 
Q-Kt3, or 3 K-B3; 
4 Q-R4, or 3. , K- 
K4; 4 Q-Kr. 

By far the largest num- 
ber of combinations that 
play a part in the drama of 
a game do not actually 
occur, though they aid in 
determining the course of 
events nevertheless. It is 
sufficient that they be 
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recognized as intentions, as 
possibilities with which 
players must reckon. 

An intended combination 
is named a “‘ threat.” A 
threat becomes an attack 
unless the threatened party 

arries, defends, prevents, 
forestalls, defeats the inten- 
tion. Ordinarily, this can be 
done in a multitude of ways 
from among which the de- 
fender has the choice. 

It is good policy to assign 
the defence to a threat to an 
inactive piece. If, however, 
no reserve force is avail- 
able, one has to choose the 
piece that is least burdened. 
If a piece has too many 
tasks to perform all at once, 
its force will be found in- 
sufficient and the structure 
erected by the defence will 
crumble. 


3t 





White, Dr. Tarrasch, to 
play 


31.—Black threatens to 
win a piece by P-QB4, 
since the Knight has to 
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guard the Bishop on Kt3, 
he also threatens R-Kri 
which would attack Queen 
and Rook simultaneously. 
How can the menaced Rook 
on Kr move and prevent 
P-QBg4 at the same time? 
1 R-Kg does not help, be- 
CAUSE fl s..sc.00e » R-Kr then 
makes the double attack 
with the same effect. Per- 
haps 1 R-QBr But then 1 


Ks 3 K-B2, Q-Q7ch.; 





K8c! 4 
4 K-Kt3, Kt-Rqch., If the 
Rook moves, the square Q2 
must be guarded. There re- 
mains 1 R-Q1I. fo... seeee 4. 
P-QB4 will have to be de- 
feated by counter-attack for 
which purpose, it is true, 
the Queen is now released. 
Thus 1 R-Qr, P-QBq4: 2 
Q-K7 (pinning the QBP), 
R-KBr; 3 Kt-K6, Ktx 
Kt; 4 BxKt, PxB (Qx 
BP; 5 QxP3; 5 QxKPch. 
K-Kt2; 6 Q-K7ch., R-B2; 
7 Q-Ksch. Draws. Or else 
2 BxPch. followed by 3 
Kt-B6. The move by 
which White can parry all 
threats is therefore indica- 
ted 

1 R-Q: 

Black _ should have 
studied the situation care- 
fully and would then have 
seen that his threats had in- 
deed been warded off. In 
reply to his 1 ........ P-QB4 
he should have considered 
the effect of 2 Bx Pch (for 
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2 B-Q5 would, after 2 
R-K1 lead to the 


consolidation of Black’s 
game). His correct move 
WAS Io... eee ,Kt-K1, giving 


a flight square to his King 
and protecting the weak 
square KB3 as well as his 
QBP. He, however, still 
thinks in the same channels 
as before, though the posi- 
tion has been materially 
changed by White’s de- 
fence. In fact, the game 
— 
2 Bx Pch. 
3 Kt—B6 
Black 


P—QB4? 

KxB 

Q—Kt6?? 
lost his head. 
, Q-Kt4 was indi- 
Sadi although also then 
White had the best of it. 


4 Q-Kich. K—Ku 


—Q8ch. RxR 
xRch. K—B2 
t-Ksch. K—K3 


8 Q-Kt8ch. and wins the 
Queen. 


Black, Capablanca, to play 








Dr. Tartakower 
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32.—After 1 ......... Rx 
B White would win by 2 Q 
-R4ch. But Black has a vic- 
torious alternative. He pro- 
tects the KB and attacks the 
King at the same time. 





Saeiiasss Kt—Q4 
If now 2 B-B4;2.. 
2-8s, whereupon agai’ 
asnigeess Kt-K6ch. is 
threatened. 
paeking 33 





White, John, to play 


33-—Black’s threat is R 
xKt followed by Q-B6. 
The parry with P-B3 
would be weak because the 
KBP has the function of 
safeguarding the second 
row. In fact, if 1 P-B3; 
Q-R6 would be annihila- 
ting. If 1 Kt-K4 the square 

3. is abandoned and 
Black can continue, as in- 
deed he did, by 1 ......... 
Q-B6; 2 Q- Rs, RxKt; 3 
P-QB4, RxP and White 
resigns. The correct de- 
fence was 1 QR-Kr which 
utilises an inactive piece. 
Then 1 RxKt is 
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met by 2 QxR, Q-B6; 3 
R-Kq. Andi ........., QR 


. 
Ki by 2 Kt-K4! Q-B6; 3 
RxR, RxKt; 4 PxR, 
and the game should be a 
draw. 

Of the above motifs, some 
occur often, some rarely. 
The reason for this differ- 
ence in frequency is the 
initial position. There the 
pieces have certain pres- 
cribed positions; the 
struggle in which they en- 
gage, though very varied, 
still follows a certain trend, 
and therefore certain types 
of combinations tend to re- 
cur. 


1.—As a natural out- 

‘owth of attacks against 
the Castled King, pressure 
on the Pawns round the 
King and _ sacrifices of 
pieces for them are fre- 
quent. 


2. Again as a means of 
attacking the King, control 
of the 8th rank where the 

ueen or Rooks might 

heck the King becomes 
often the object of a com- 
bination. 


3. For attacks against 
the King and also against 
Pawns the seventh rank is 
often utilised efficiently by 
Rooks and Queen. 


4. The Knights on QB3 
or KB3 are frequently 
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pinned by Bishops and a 
contest ensues round the 
pinned pieces. 


It is not that combina- 
tions of the above type 
differ logically—not at all— 
only the frequency of such 
combinations causes us to 
pay them particular atten- 
tion. 


34 


Baucher 





White, Morphy, to play 





34-—1 R—Rg 
intending Rx Pch., 
lowed by Q-Rs5 Mate. ‘If 
Black defends with 1 ......... 
B-Ki, the Knight on K6 
retains its dominating post 
undisturbed. Thus Baucher 
was induced to play 


WW sosasaeze P—R3 
whereupon 
2 Q-—Q2 


threatens R (or Q)x Pch., 
and wins with ease. 
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35 Black, Morphy, to play Bauer 37 


Wa: e 














a 2 Zs 
A. de Riviere . 
feet. ssiscaes Kt—Béch. White, Em. Lasker, to play 
depriving the RP of its 37-— 
only efficient protection. i Bx Pch. KxB 
2 PxKt Q—Rs 2QxKtch. K—Ktr 


Shhus the White Ki 3 
hus the White King is 
held fast. 4 Q—Ktgch. K—-R2 


4 B—Q2 R—B3 3 Ropech pont 
White resigns 7 RxQch. : xR 
36 Amateur 8 Q—Q7 and wins. 


This motif: that of tear- 
ing away the safeguards of 
the hostile King at the ex- 
pense of some pieces: occurs 
frequently. 


38 
Black, Bolte, to play 





White, Steinitz, to play 
36.— 

1 KtxBch. KtxKt 
2 RxPch. KxR 

3 Q—Réch. K—Ktr 
4 Q—Ktsch. K—R1 

s G@xKtch. K—Ktr 
6 Q—Ktsch. K—R1 

7 P—B6 R—KKtr 
8 Q—R6 and wins. Steneberg 
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38.—Here the White 
King is principally defen- 
ded by the RP and the KtP 
hence :— 


Te. desecseat BxPch. 
2KxB Q—Rsch. 
3 K--Ktr BxP 
4KxB we 
(or 4 P-B3, R-KKt1). 
eneesbeas R—Ktich. 
5 BxR Rx Beh. 
6 K—B3z Q—Ks mate. 
True, White’s position 
was weak. Black could 
equally have won with 
Diabsesveae , ORs. 
39 
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(Bl iedaszes RxR 
3 QxRch. BxQ 
4 R—K&ch. 


illustrating a combination 
in which the 7th and 8th 
ranks are exploited. 


40 
Owen 


Ye 
ee 




















White, Steinitz, to play 


39.—The Black Rook on 
Ktq4 must guard against 
mate in three moves, and is 
therefore bound to the Kt 
file. 


1Q-Qsch. K--Ri 
2 R—O8ch.  .....e 
White won differently 


but this was the most direct 
way. 


White, Boden, to play 


40.—Black threatens R 
xB followed by QxPch. 
White forestalls him in the 
task of taking the King by 
storm. 


1 RxP RxB 
2Q-Rsch. PxQ 
3 RxP 

double ch. K—Ktz 
4 R—Rych. K—Br 
5 P--K7ch. K—Ki 
6 B—Ktsch. OQ—Qz2 
7BxQch. KxB 
8PxR R-Kt5 
9 R—R8 R—Ks 


1o P—Kt4 and Black re- 
signed. 
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41 Steinitz 





White, 


Albin, to play 


41.—An attack on KKt7 
is indicated. To get the ob- 
structions out of the way is 
White’s first objective. 1 
P-R6 would be far from 
serving the purpose; in 
fact, would defeat it, be- 
cause Black would refuse to 
exchange Pawns by push- 
ing P- Kt, whereby both 
files would remain closed. 
Either the obstructing P 
must first be blocked and 
then attacked by P—R6 or 
it must be forced away at 
the cost of a piece. The 
former is too slow so 





1 B—B6! 

If now 
E Sessacste PxB 
2 P—R6 RxP 
3 Q-Kt7ch. QxQ 
4 PxQch K—Ktr 
5 R—R8ch K—B2 
6 P---Kt8=Q and wins. 
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If Black defends the 
square KKti with 2 ’ 
Kt-K2 the combi n 
proceeds as above except 6 
R-B8 Mate. 

The RP gathered an 
enormous strength by the 
sacrifice of the Bishop. This 
combination of Albin’s has, — 
it is true, a very common 
motif: the tearing down of 
a safeguard ‘of the hostile 
King; but it compensates 
for this by joining with this 
motif others artistically in- 
terwoven with it: opening 
of files, power of the passed 
pawn and a clever mate, 








L. Paulsen 42 





White, Kolisch, to play 


42.— 

1 Kt KRq P—KR3 
2 Kt—Bs BxKt 
3 Kt—Q5 





A typical attack on a 
pinned Knight. 


Bi desesey: Q—Q2 
4 BxKt B—K3 
5 QO-—Rs K—R2 


BxKt; 6 Bx 
37 Q—Kt6ch. with 
a safe Draw and the oppor- 





tunity of getting a Rook 
into action by K—Ri and 
P—KB4. 

6 K—Rr BxKt 

7 PxB Kt—Q5 

8 P—KB4 savobe 


With a variation some- 
thing as follows in mind :-— 
8 PxB; 9 PxP, 
BP xP; 10 R-B6. 


Q—B4 


Offering exchange of 
Queens, the typical defence 
to heavy attacks against the 
King. 


9QxQ KtxQ 
10 PxP Kt—k6 
11 B—K7 KtxR 
12 RxKt QR—Kr 


The BP had to be defen- 
ded. White has evidently 
the advantage. 

So easy does it seem to 
concentrate pieces against 
the King and to sacrifice a 
piece or two for its safe- 
guards, but this device can 
be easily met. The defen- 
sive power of the King 
must not be underrated. If 
the hostile King retains 
mobility, and if the hostile 
pieces are protected, and 
thus are not an easy prey to 
a simultaneous attack, com- 
binations of the above type 
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will fail. The hostile King 
will simply flee and finally 
reach a point of compara- 
tive safety. Then Queens 
will be exchanged and the 
attack fade away. 


Steinitz 43 


[92 Bie 
Bik Yawi 
muon 





White, Zukertort, to play 


43.—White has a difficult 
game, but could attempt to 
make a fight by 1 Q-R3, P 
-KKt3;2 Rx Rch., RxR; 
3 BxB, PxB; 4 Q—Q7. 
Instead of a patient and 
conscientious defence, he 
essays a sacrificial attack 
without accurately probing 


it and thus violates the 
ethics of the Chess-master. 
1 Bx Pech. KxB 
2Q—Rsch. K-—-Ktr 
3 R—R3 P—B3 
4Q—R8ch K—B2 
5 Q—Rsch. K—K2 


In fact, Steinitz did not 
make this move at once but 
repeated several times K-— 
Ktr, Q—R8ch., K-Bz, Q- 
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Resch. for purely technical 
reasons, having to consider 
the time allowed for deliber- 
ation and measured by a 
clock devised for the pur- 
pose. 


6 R—K3ch. K—-Br 
7Q—R8ch. B—Ktu 
8 B—R6 R—K2 
g9RxR KxR 

10 BxP Q-KB4 


The fight is now decided. 
The sequence was 

mr R—Kich. K—B2 
12 B—R6 Q—R2 
and White soon after re- 
signed. 


44.—-These combinations 
occur in large numbers. 
Precious, artistic combina- 
tions are not of this type. 
They are individual, occur- 
ring only once and not to 
be duplicated. Compare 
with the above combination 
the one that follows, which 
has length, complication, 
force, and individuality. 


44 Ed. Lasker. 





White, Em. Lasker to play 


335 


1 KtxP 
2 KtxP 


making use of the weakness 
of Qs, 


A esesshse: B—Kg 
3 Ke—Kts B—B5 
4B—Q3.  R—Qr 
5 R—B2 Kt—Bs 
6 BxKt QxB 

7 Kt—R3 Q-—K4 
8 Bx Bch KtxB 
9 Q-K2 eee 


Now a short respite in 
which the task of driving 
off the Black Knight, a 
vital question for hite 
and Black, becomes the 
principal motif. 


sisiseses: R—Q5, 
10 P—B3 QR—Q1 
11 OR—Br B—B4 
12 K—R1r B—Kts 


The Knight is intended 
to make a desperate inroad 


13 P—QKtz) --Kt—Q7 


If the Knight retreats, 
White exchanges a Rook 
by 14 R-B8 and soon re- 
lieves the pressure. 


14 Kt—K3 wwe 


The threat is 15 R-Qr 
and 16 P-R3. Black seeks 
compensations for the 
Knight which is cut off but, 
while it lives, a terrible 
menace. 
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ee B—R6 Peis QxP 
15 R—Q: B-—Kts, 2 R—Ktr QxP 
1% P—R3Z 0... eee BPE session 


Now commences a turmoil 
of attacks and parries. 


10 <csssecse B—R4 
17 P—QKty B—B2 
18 P—Ba KtxP 
19 K—R2 RxR 

20 KtxR Q—Ka2 


Only here I did not ter- 
minate the combination as 
I should have. I played 21 
Rx B, whereupon a difficult 
Ending ensued. The appro- 
priate move was 


21 Kt(Q1)-Bz2 R—Q5 
22 QO—K3, Wane a 

piece, for if 

BD: savecrcus B—Kt3 
23 KtxKt xKt 

24 R—B8ch —B2 
25 Kt—Ktgch. 
45.—Again, compare 


with the former drab com- 
binations the following 
very individual ingenious 
play by Alekhin: 


Black, Dr. Alekhin, to 
45 





Dr. Tartakower 


This move was not made, 
but it forms the principal 
variant of the combination. 


QR—Q: 

Before making this series 
of moves Black had to take 
into consideration, besides 
other minor variations, 4 
PxP, RxQ; 5 BxR, P- 
K7! (so as to reply to 6 
Pawn Queens with Pawn 
Queens), 6 R-K3, Q-Q7 
with advantage. Again 4 
Q-Kt3, QxB; 5 RxKP, 
Q-Kts; 6 PxP, R-O7; 7 
R-Kt3, Q-Qsch. followed 
by? (Biss secs es » R-Kti and 
Black has a fair position. 
Finally, 4 Q-K4, QR-K1 
(not KR-Kr on account of 
5 PxP to be followed by 
Pawns Queens); 5 Q-Q3, 
R-Qr and draws. 

A combination must be 
sound. An unsound com- 
bination is no combination 
at all. It is merely an 
attempt, an error, a failure, 
a nonentity. 

But a combination must 
not only be correct, it must 
satisfy other conditions that 
we shall now discuss. 
Therefore, besides the art of 
discovering and creating 
combinations there is also 
an art or science of criti- 
cism of combinations. 
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Of several combinations 
simultaneously existent you 
have to choose, in the posi- 
tion, the one yielding the 
greatest advantage; of 
several Mates you have to 
select the simplest one be- 
cause that Mate is least 
open to error, because un- 
fortunately humanum est 
errare. 


True, one cannot demon- 
strate that this is simpler 
than that; one can decide 
such a question by intuition 
only, Here the science of 
combination comes into 
contact with the science of 
the beautiful with which we 
shall deal in another chap- 
ter. But let us state it at 
once, that only an inferior 
taste could prefer that 
which is unnecessarily com- 
plicated to that which is 
simple. The healthy mind 
chooses of two equally suit- 
able moves the one that is 
more straight forward and 
less sophisticated. 


It is then the function of 
the critic to give recognition 
to and to bring into promi- 
nence that which is valu- 
able, to correct that which 
is well meant but weak, to 
speak with a loud voice 
against what is pretentious 
and a sham. 
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4 
Black, Steinitz, to play 


a 





46.—Steinitz played here 
I eeseeeesey P-Q5, and his 
biographer (L. Bachman, 
Schachmeister Steinitz, 
first volume, page 167) re- 
marks concerning this 
move: 

“*Steinitz conducts this 
difficult ending to victory 
with admirable correctness 
and a nice judgment of 
position. A game equally 
remarkable for the excellent 
attack of the victor and the 
obstinate defence of the 
loser.’’ Nothing of all that 
is true. If Bird had played 
rightly he would easily 





have drawn. After 
I wssrscaas P—Q5 
2 Kt—Qsch. K—Kq 
3 KtxB PxBP 


He should now not have 
played 4 K-K3? but 


4 Kt—Q7ch. K—-Q3 
Best 


5 KtxBP 
6 K—K2 
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‘Whereupon 6.......... , P- 
Bs would actually lose, 
while 6 . «+ Px P would 
just manage to draw. Thus 
©: sasrrsses , P-Bs5? 7 K-Q1, 
K-K4; 8 K-B2, K-Bs; 9 
Kx P, Kx P; 10 P-Ry, etc. 
TES occsoetens » K-Q5;9 P-B4, 
K-Ks; 10 Kx P, KxP; 11 
P-R4, Px P; 12 P-Kts, K- 
K4;13 Kx Pand wins. Best 
is 6 , PxP;7 PxP, 
K-K4; 8 K-Q3, K-B5; 9 
KxP, P-Kt4; 10 K-Q4, 
K xP; 11 K-Bs, KxP; 12 
K xP and draws. 

It is no exaggeration to 
say that the literature of 
Chess abounds with faults 
of the above description. 











47 
Salwe 





White, Schlechter, to play 


47.—-In this position, at 
St. Petersburg, 1909, 
Schlechter made a combin- 
ation that was awarded the 
brilliancy prize. But the 
combination is not correct. 
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Schiechter played 

1 PxKP 

To be sure, if as actually 
occurred in the game, 1 





weesteey RXR 2 PK 
disarranges the whole 
King’s side. But if the 


Black Knight gets desper- 
ado and commits suicide in 
a fashion becoming a war- 
rior with 

KtxP 
what then? Black would 
have won, 


48 


Steinits 





White, Tschigorin, to play 


48—Here Tschigorin 
made the sacrifice 1 Ktx BP 
and won in a few moves. 
With one voice the Chess 


press—newspapers, maga- 
zines, books, applauded. 
Nobody criticised. In fact, 


the combination was a half- 
sublime, _half-ludicrous 
error. To win the game I 
P-R5 was amply sufficient. 
Say Fescecises BxRP;2Rx 
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P, Q-QO1; 3 Kt-KKts, but 
to elucidate this is certainly 
unnecessary, since Black 
virtually fights with a Rook 
minus and cannot bring it 
into play before White has 
inflicted mortal damage. 
The sacrifice 1 Ktx BP, on 
the contrary, immediately 
lets out that Rook and im- 
perils the issue of the game 
concerning which there 
should have been no doubt. 
Let us examine the combin- 
ation! 


1 KtxBP KxKt 
2 P—K6ch. KxP 
3 Kt—K5 eee 


Now Steinitz should have 
posted the Queen on Ki 
with the intent of sacrificing 
it to break the attack; he 
should not have left square 


KB2 unguarded, viz., 3 
eiccbee , Q@Ki; 4 R-Kr, 
K-B3; 5 P-Ktq4, P-KR4; 


6 PxKt, KtxP; 7 Kt-Ktq 
ch., Px Kt; 8 RxQ, QRx 
R; or 6 Bx Ktch., QxB; 7 
PxKt, QR-Kr; 8 Kt-Ktq 
ch., Px Kt; 9 RxQ, Rx 
R; 10 QxP, R-R3. Thus 
Black could hold out a long 
time and the final issue, on 
account of the strength of 
the Black Queen’s side 
Pawns, would be doubtful. 


Even the most lenient 
critic would have to say 
that Tschigorin fought with 
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a corpse, gave him a new 
spell of life and then killed 
him again, 


49 
Black, Janowski, to lay 


A797, 





Lasker 


49.—Black played here 
I .sseeeeey Q-K5? The se- 
quence was 2 O—O, B-B3; 
3 RxB, PxR; 4 B-B3, 
Q-K4; 5 KtxPch, and 
won. That Black played, 
badly is true: he should 
have played 1...... Q* Reh. 
But this sacrifice does not 
lead to a forced win, its 
issue is problematical; yet 
for many years one met 
throughout Chess literature 
the assertion that this com- 
bination would have led to 
a win. Nobody, indeed, 
doubted it. I smiled. I 
showed the right play; but 
what could I say with my 
feeble voice to drown the 
thunder? The analysis 
given in the Chess litera- 


ture ran I x 
Rch.; 2 KtxQ, 
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3 OO, B-Ktch., fol- 
lowed by 4 wee Bx 
Kt. But the law of combin- 


ation is to ponder all possi- 
bilities. Why 3 O-O? Is 
nothing else possible, not 
3Q-Br, not3 OKt-Kts ? At 
last the analysis was ren- 
dered correctly in Dr. Tar- 
rasch’s Die Moderne 
Schachpartie. The move 3 
Q-B1 would not suffice be- 
cause after 3 ......... BxKt; 
4 P-Kts, the threat could 
very well be parried by 4 
ai Kt-K4 and Black 
then would win. The correct 
move is 3 QKt-Kt5. Then 
Black has nothing better 
than 3... » BxKt, for 
after 3 wy» KtxKt, 
the Check 4 Q-Br would 
be painful, for 4 
K-Ktr_ would lead to 
“*Philidor’s legacy,” 5 Q- 
B4ch, and Mates in a few 
moves. Hence 3 ......... +B 
xKt; 4 KtxB, Kix Kt; 
5 K-B2; and the position is 
about even though still full 
of problems. 











As evident from the his- 
tory of this combination, 
the Chess student should 
not trust an analysis merely 
because he sees it in print. 
He must examine, he must 
do his own thinking and by 
conscientious work he must 
form his own judgment. 
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White, Steinits, to play 


50.—Shall White here 
play 1 P-Q5? L. Bach- 
mann, the biographer of 
Steinitz, cites a long analy- 
sis which starts out with the 
judgment ‘‘decidedly better 
(than 1 P-K4, as played by 
Steinitz) would have been 
1 P-Q5.’"" Gh no! Decidedly 


worse! Black defends as 
follows 
1 P—Q5s? = Q—K4 
2 Kt—B4 Kt—Ke2 
3 K—Re . 





The reply to 3 Ke K6 
would be 3 R-Ki. 
White looks in vain for 
moves to continue his 
attack, because his QP is 
pinned and his KP is weak. 
If 3 Q- On QxQ5 4 PxQ, 
PxP; KtxP, Kt-B4 
with an advantage sufficient 
to win. 





saateeees PxP 
: KtxP Kt—B4 
The points of view above 
indicated are bases for the 
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understanding and criticism 
of a combination; they are 
the elements which the 
creative faculty needs for 
healthy development. 

A few examples are here 
given in illustration. It is 
noteworthy that they are 
not invented positions, but 
arise from the struggle of 
two brains passionately an- 
tagonistic to each other and 
gifted with all the required 
talent for mastership, bat- 
tling for the ideals in Chess. 

They will be examined 
and criticised from the 
points of view we have 
already enumerated. 


51 
Black, Molina, to play. 





Capablanca 


51.—The White Queen is 
in a commanding position 
and must be driven off. The 
attack by I ......... P-Kg4 is 
refuted (Capablanca, My 
Chess Career) by 2 Kt-K6 
dis.ch., K-B3; 3 P-B4! 
The right move is 
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The Q is still menacing. 
oo played, too passively, 
K-R3. Better is 
P—B5 

After 3 Q-Kt4, P-K4 
could fearlessly be played; 
hence 

3 PxP Kt—B4 

4Q-Ky4 Kt—KR3 

For White now to play 
for a win would be very 
hazardous. If for example 
5 Q-Rq, Q-Q7 and the at- 
tack has passed to Black. 

Capablanca’s book has 
manv_ excellent qualities, 
but his analysis of the 
above combination and his 
judgment thereon are not 
accurate. 


Silvestre 52 





White, Caldas Vianna, to 
play 

52.—White is in difficul- 

ties. A continuation of the 


attack against the King by 
Checks or threats of Mate 
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is not on the board. An 
exchange of Queens is 


offered and his Queen has 
no escape. If the Knight 
did not block the Rook 
Q-Q5 ch would at once ter- 
minate the game, but there 
it stands and cannot be re- 
moved at once, for the 
Check with the Knight 
would open to the Black 
King a safe square simply 
by capture of the Knight. 
One understands the mood 
in which White resolved to 
play. 

1 Kt—Q6 


Now the correct and good 
play was 1 OxO;2 
KtxQ, BxP; 3 KtxR, 





BxR; 4 R-Ks, B-Kts. 
Probably Black played 
hastily 

TD dteasnie PxPch 


and now the situation for 
Black has become perilous. 


2 K—Rr 


Now the exchange of 
Queens will leave White 
with a better Ending, 2 
seseere OxO; 3 KtxQ, 
P-B7; 4 KtxB, R-Q8; 5 
R (B5)-B1, whereby Mate 
is threatened and thus 
White wins. Black, recog- 
nizing that the Ending 
would be lost, tries to hold 
the position by obstinate 
defence. 
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2 svsasarey P—KR3 

3 Q—Osch K—Ra2 

4 O—K4 K—Ktr 

5 Q—K6ch K—R2 

6 R—B6! ais Seaas 
which menaces 7 Rx Pch. 

Ol aasisace KR—Br 

7Q-Bsch K—Kti 

8 RxRch RxR 

9 QxRch 


The Queen cannot be 
captured because of 10 R- 
K8 Mate and Black resigns. 


Snosko—Borowski 





s 
White, Dr. Bernstein, to 
play 

53-—The Black King has 
an insecure position, but if 
1QxPch, K-Br, the King 
will establish itself on K2 
under the protection of his 
centre Pawns. White, in 
possession of heavy pieces 
with which to harass the 
King and because Black’s 
two Rooks for the moment 
are unprotected and ham- 
pered by the Kt at Q2, em- 
barks upon the following 
sacrifice : 


1 KtxP PxKt 

2QxKPch K—Rr 

The King is driven into 
the corner because the 
Queen otherwise would 
Check and simultaneously 
attack one of the unpro- 
tected Rooks. 


3Q-K7  Q-Kur 
4 RxPch QxR 
5 QxRch Kt—Br 


6 QxKtch and wins. 


s4 


v. Bardeleben 





White, Steinitz, to play 


54-—The Black King is 
exposed, the KKtP a pos- 
sible target, the Black 

ueen unprotected, the 
Knight in the line domi- 
nated by White. However, 
no temporizing would do, 
because Black threatens ex- 
changes. If White evades 
them with 1 QR-Q1, so R— 
B3, forcing retreats; hence, 
this is the moment to 
seek the combination. 
Hic Rhodus, hic salta! 
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The beginning of the 
attack is indicated. There 
is a move threatening Mate 
in two and putting the Black 
Queen in jeopardy at the 
same time, unquestionably 
a powerful move. 

1 Q—Ktq P—KKt3 

2 Kt—Ktsch K—K1 


So far, so good. Now let 
us investigate the functions. 
Of course, Black’s Rooks 
are desperately anxious to 
be getting into action. The 
King has to guard the 
Queen, the Queen has to 
guard the KR. These two 
pieces besides have to guard 
the Knight. Are they not 
overburdened? Let us see! 


3 RxKtch we. 


Indeed they are. If the 
King captures, it becomes 
immediately a target for 4 
R-K1 ch and, being ham- 
pered by its function, is 
soon driven into a desperate 
position as follows: 3 
» KxR; 4 R-Kich, 





K-Q3 OP A= acess , _ 
Qtr; 5 Kt-K6ch. and 
wins the Queen); 5 Q- 


Kt4 ch, K-B2 (or R-B4; 6 
R-K6 ch); 6 Kt-K6 ch, K- 
Ktr; 7 Q-B4ch and wins. 
In this emergency Black 
bethinks himself to threaten 
a Mate with his Rook. 
K—Br 
K—Ktr 
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The Rook is immune be- 
cause Black cannot suffer 
his Queen to be captured 
with Check. 





seevewees K—Ri 
6 RxPch. K—Ktr 
7 R—Kt7ch K—Rxi 
8 Q—R4ch ae 


and White Mates in eight, 


more moves. 


S esesenes KxR 

9 Q-R7ch K—Br 
10 O—R8ch K—Ka2 
11 O—Kt7ch K—K1 
12 QO—Kt8ch K—K2 
13 Q—B7ch K—Q: 
or K-Q3; 14 QxBP ch. 
14 Q—B8ch Q—Kr 
15 Kt—B7ch K—Q2 


16 Q—Q6 Mate 


55 
Black, Tschigorin, to play 


Tay Bul 





Schiffers 


55.—The White King 
stands immobile and 


strongly under the pressure 
of two Rooks and two 
Bishops. The _ situation 
calls for an investigation of 
all direct attacks employing 
the most forceful moves that 
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Black has at his command. 
Well, let us try them. 


Do sasscoeey R—R8 ch 
2KtxR B—R7 ch 
3 KxB R—Rich 
4 K—Kt3 

(or 4 K-Kti, Rx Kt Mate) 
Be oveideavs Kt—B4 ch 
5 K—B4 R—R5 

Mate 


Truly, the combination 
succeeds. And it was easy 
as it was based only on one 
motif and containing only 
two variants (not countin 
the useless interposing 0! 
the White Bishop). Se is 
surprising that this forced 
Mate should have escaped 
Tschigorin. 

Harmonist 56, 





White, Schiffers, to play 


56.—The Black KBP is 
thrice attacked and thrice 
guarded. The Black KR 
has also the function of 
guarding the last rank. To 
drive him away from the 
protection of the BP would 
expose the King greatly, 
since it would then only be 
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guarded by Black’s two 
most valuable pieces, King 
and Queen. 

1 R—K8 RxR 

2 BxPch K—Rr 

Otherwise, if 2 ......... 
K-B1, the King would be 
driven into the open by 3 
Ktx Pch. 

3.BxR Kt—K7 ch 

That is all very well, but 
the Black King is immobile 
and under pressure. 


4 K—-R1r KtxR 
5 Kt-B7ch K—Ktr 
6 Kt—R6ch K—Br 
7 Q—Kt8ch K—K2 
8 BxKt PxB 
xP ch K— 
--B8ch K— 


Naw the King is an rob 
struction and therefore left 
where it is. White uses 
this moment for bringing 
up his reserves. 


ir Kt—K4 Qi 
12 Q—Q6ch K—Kr 
13 Kt—B6ch Resigns 


37 Dr. G. Flues 





White, Nimzowitsch, to 
play 
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57-—_Can White play 1 P 
xKt? To be sure, if 
Whiewexuaee ; BxP; 2 KtxB, 


RxQ; 3 KRxR, PxKt; 
4 P-Bs, R-Ktr; 5 QR-Kt1 
and Mate follows. But the 
situation is complicated by 
counter-attack, How can 1 
R-R3 be met? The 
threatened mate would force 
White to play 2 B-R5 and 
3 R-K1 unless the Bishop 
can get to B3 in time and 
the blocking of KR be got 
out of the way. At least 
one of these aims must be 
attained with a Check or 
else the defence will be in- 
sufficient. | These are the 
main considerations whence 
the following play is 
evolved : 


1 PxKt R—R3 
Now not 2 PxBch, Rx 
P;3 B-R5, RxB; 4 R-Ki, 
QxRP ch; 5 K-Br, Q-R8 
ch; 6 K-K2, Q-Ks5 ch; etc. 


2 PxPch K—Ktr 
OLD: scssaesss » KxP; 3 B- 
Bch. with an easy defence. 

3 Kt-B6ch KxP 

4 KtxRch K—Bti 

5 QxBch KxQ 

6 KR—Qich. K moves 


7 B—B3 and wins by 
superiority of material 
force. 
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8 
Black, Mieses, to play 





58.—The White Queen 
must guard the Check Q- 
K6 which would lead to a 


Mate in two. Hence 
U ssesveites R—Kt6 
2QxR B—Rs5 
and wins 


59 
Black, W. Cohn, to play 








Preepiorka 


59.—The position of the 
White King is weak. The 
RP is guarded only by the 
King, the KtP by that RP, 
the square KKtz belongs to 
Black, KBz2 is defended 
only by the King. The 
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White Queen guards noth- 
ing essential, obviously it 
should stand on Q4. The 
moment is precious and 
White must not be given 
time to play Q-O4 or R-Q2, 
which would drive off the 
Black force or strengthen 
the weak points. 


LT sesseoees RxRP 
2KxR R—B3 
White resigns for the 


Queen cannot guard KKt3 
nor KR6 and the threatened 
disaster can no more be 
warded off. 


60 . 


Forgacs 





White, v. Freymann, to 


play 
60._The QP guards 
Black against B-B4. 


which would be a catas- 


trophe. It also has to 
guard the point K5. That 
is too much. 

1 Kt-Kq ae 
which threatens powentully 
2 Kt-Q6ch. If ir ......... 


R; 2 Kt—Kts Mates. 
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E aseageet PxKet 
2 B—B4 K—Kti 
3 RxKt dis.chK—R2 
4 RxKtP Kt—B3 
5 O-Bs Resigns 
61 
Em. Lasker 





White, Rubinstein, to play 


61.—Black obviously 
threatens Rx Kt. White 
defends by counter-attack 
and wins. 


1 R—Bi RxKt 


Better would have been 
weteecee , K-Ktr; 2 R-B5, 
3 P-Qs, Rx Kt; 4 





Q-Bi, R-Ks. 
2 RxBch PxR 
3 QO—Br! RxP 


Also after 3 .......-. 
K4; 4 QxPch, K-Ktr; P 
xR, QxP; 6 R-Bi White 
has an excellent position. 


4PxR R—Q2 
5 QxPch K—Q1 


6 R-B4 and won 
Ending. 


the 
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62 
Black, Davidson, to play 





Dr. Esser 


62.—The Black King at- 
tacks the weak spot. The 
White KtP has to guard the 
RP, the BP has to guard 
both KP and KtP, the KP 
has to stop P-K6, which 
would lead to the win of the 
KtP and the RP, There- 
fore, P-B5 is suggested. 

But when should this be 
done? Now, because if 
Black allows White time to 
play K-Br he would im- 


prove his position, not 
impair it. 

Ti sissy ey P—B5 

2 KtPxP 


or 2 KPxP, P-K6; 3 Px 
P; KxKP and afterward 
by K-B6 win all the other 
Pawns. 


K—Kts 





—Ka2 


When will be the right 
moment to capture the help- 
less RP? — After White’s 
King has left its favourable 
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position where he supports 
the advance P-B3, which 
would yield him a Passed 
Pawn. 

FG Asstesses P—R4 

4 K—Bi 

If 4 P-B3 ch, Px Pch; 5 
K-Bz2 Black has still a move 
in reserve, P-Ktg, and thus 
holds his BP. 


(A elses KxP 

5 K—Kt2 K—Kts 
6 K—R2 K—B6 
7 K—Ktr P—R5 
8 K—Br P—R6 


and wins all White’s Pawns 
in exchange for his RP. 


63 Blackburne 








White, Mackenzie, to play 
and win 


63.—To sum up the func- 
tions and intentions as 
clearly indicated by the 
position. The White King 
must block the KRP, the 
Rook on Br must stop the 
KP and guard the first 
rank. It is exposed to B-R6 
which at the same time 
would threaten Mate. 
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The Rook on Qq has to 
attack the KBP and to 


attack the Black King, 
eventually to pin the 
Bishop. _ It is noteworthy 


that the Black King has no 
way to get into action be- 
cause the White Pawns 
hinder it and the White 
Rook menaces it. 

White will ward off the 
threat of B-R6 by an in- 


active piece. Not 1 R- 
KR4?, P-K7; 2 R-K1, 
R-Qr! but 

EPH-Ktq eases 


Now Black is obliged to 
concentrate his effort on 
getting that obstruction out 
of the way. 


Ry wat ctsaes P—K7 
2 R—Ki R-—-R5 
3 R—KB4 a... 
Tf NOW? sss0ss556 BxP;4 


R-B8 ch, B-Bi; 5 RxBP, 
and Black has no attack 


left. 
ssseaity RxP 
4RxR ace 
not 4 Rx BP??, R-Kt8ch. 
4. si BxR 
5 KxP B—B4 
6 K—Kt3 B—K5 
7 R—KRr 


It is hard to defend the 
Black King. 


aq viatitgs K—Br 
8 P—B6 PxP 
9 QPxP K—Q1 
10 K—B4 B—Q4 
m1 K—Ks5 BxRP 
12 K—B6 B—Kti 
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13 R—R8 P Queens 
14 RxBch Q-—Ki 
13 RxQch KxR 
16 K—K6 K—Qr: 


17 K—B7 and wins 

Had Black played 2 
R-Kt1 White 
would have answered 3 
KxP, BxP; 4 K-Kt3 and 
with the King in action 
White would have been 


quite safe. 
Again, if 
seunkaase P—R3 
8 P—Kt6 PxP 
9 PxP K—Br 
10 K—B4 BxP 
11 K—K5 BxP 
12 K—Q6 
Finally 
ieueveaee P—R3 
8 P—Kt6 K—Br 
Black thus keeps the 
point Q3 guarded. 
9 R—R8ch K—Q2 
10 PxP KxP 
11 P—Q6ch K—B3 
12 R—Rr 


and wins at his ease. 


64 
Black, Em. Lasker, to play 





Dr. 


Tartakower 
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64.—The White BP has 
the function of guarding 
Ks and thus preventing 
Kt-Kq. 
sivieeees P—Kt4 

If now 2 PxP, Kt-K4; 
3 B-Bs, R-Q8; or if 3 KR- 
Bi, R-Q7. 


2 Q—R2 PxP 

3 R—K2 Q—Kt3 
4 Q-B2 K—R2 

5 QO-B3 R—KKt1 
6 K—Ri Q—R4 

7 R—Q2 PxP 


with an easy win. 


65 
Black, ec to play 








Rubinstein 


65.—The threat R-B8 ch 
is guarded by Rook and 
Bishop. The double guard 
is needed because also the 
Black Rooks are doubled. 
The very same pieces guard 
the KP. This suggests the 
question whether BxP 
would be effective. The 
move threatens mate and 
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therefore indirectly guards 
the Queen. The formid- 
ably posted Bishop would 
have to be captured and the 
way to R—B8ch opened. 
The question is only 
whether the sacrifice would 
drive the White King into 
such difficulties as would be 
considered by Black suffi- 
cient compensation for the 
sacrificed material. If 2 
BxB, R-B8ch; 3 RxR, 
RxRch; 4 K-Kt2, R-Kt8 
ch; 5 K-B3, Q-R4ch; 6 K 
~K3, QxP the White KtP 
will fall and Black will 
surely have compensation. 
But there is another varia- 
tion, 2 Rx B which appears 
more promising. This line 
of play was actually 


adopted. Its course was as 

follows : 
T iseeseys BxP 
2RxB R—B8 ch 
3 BxR RxBch 
4 K—Ktez Q—B7 ch 
5 K—R3 R—KR8 
6 R—B3 QxRPch 
7 K—Kty4 Q—R4 ch 
8 K—B4 Q—R3 ch 
9 K—Ktq P--KKt4 


The King is made im- 
mobile. White had to play 
Rx P and is lost after eight 
moves. 
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The “ Zugzwang ”’ and the 
Stalemate 


There are combinations 
not subject to the foregoing 
motifs which play an 
equally prominent part in 
all contests of Life. They 
none the less are combina- 
tions, in that they are 
brought about by the faculty 
of the mind to combine 
various concepts and of 
thinking logically and to- 
wards a logical purpose. 
But they differ from the 
combinations studied above 
inasmuch as they are not 
emanations of the power of 
the pieces but rather of the 
subtleties of reasoning. 
They have something 
mathematical, something 
of scholastic finesse. They 
never speak with the voice 
of thunder, they reflect the 
despair of a proud and 
heroic heart battling against 
titanic forces. Their tri- 
umph is the triumph of a 
tricky lawyer who has dis- 
cerned a loophole in the 
wording of alaw. Man has 
erred in framing the law— 
the moral and social intent 
of Law is defeated by an am- 
biguity of language, by the 
inappropriateness of an 
arbitrary expression — the 
logical mind gains an ad- 
vantage over the heroic 
mind and exalts. 


Of this nature are com- 
binations based on the 
motifs of Zugswang and 
stalemate. According to 
the rules of play, one can- 
not waive the right of 
moving. You may waive 
rights in Life, but not in 
play. The right to move may 
become very irksome—you 
have attained an excellent, 
an unimprovable _ posi- 
tion ; you want to stay there, 
but the wording of the rule 
forces you to make some 
change. Your position is 
such that any change is un- 
desirable, yet you must 
consent to it. Thereby your 
position becomes inferior, 
you lose ground, you lose 
the game, 

The obligation to move, 
which is the same as the 
right to move, has no name 
in English. It is usually 
called by the German name 
of Zugzwang. There is 
nothing that exactly corres- 
ponds to it in real Life. 

It is very much the same 
with the Stalemate. Pos- 
siblv the idea of sanctuary, 
where a criminal would find 
protection as long as he 
clung to it, has a remote 
likeness to the idea of Stale- 
mate. All in all, combina- 
tions based upon these 
motifs, though subtle and 
sharp, require no boldness, 
no will-power, but merely 
ingenuity. 
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1.—This 
Ending 


Elementary 
illustrates both 
motifs in their simplest 
form. If Black is to move, 
White wins by Zugswang. 
fi scrseszees K-Q1; 2 P-Q7 
Black cannot be drivn off 
by force, but he must move. 
Bi .besrrete K-B2, 3 K-Ky7, 
and now force wins. If 
White to move, the Zugs- 
wang is obviated by the 
Stalemate. 1 P-Q7 ch, K- 
Q1; 2 K-Q6, Stalemate. 

2 





Black to play and draw 


2.—This is the final stage 
of a study bv Troitzki. 
With f.2. K—B8 Black 
keeps the QP mobile, and 
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if 2 QxP Black is Stale- 
mated. With this joke 


Black snaps his fingers at 
the White Queen made 
powerless by the wording 
of a rule. 

The Zugswang occurs 
almost exclusively in end- 
ings where few forces are 
left on the board, mostly in 
endings of King and Pawns 
against King and Pawns, 
The Pawns, not being able 
to repeat moves, are usually 
blocked and then it is the 
King which has to bear the 
burden of the Zugzwang. 
In the struggle of the Kings 
under the Zugswang, geo- 
metrical conditions play an 
important part, such as the 
Opposition and the 
“triangle.” Sometimes 
also the mathematical idea 
of correspondence or func- 
tion is implied. 

These endings are there- 
fore no trial of combative 
energy, but of mathematical 
reasoning, of the faculty for 
calculation. 





White to play and win 
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3-—Here both Zugzwang 
and Stalemate are the lead- 
ing motifs. The Black 
King must play neither to 
Ki nor Kz because of P- 
B6. Its field is restricted to 
B3, Q1 and Br. White can 
defend his BP from Qs, Q4, 
B4. The mobility of White 
is greater than that of Black 
and in the play for Zugs- 
wang he has therefore the 
advantage. He utilizes the 
“ triangle ’’ Q4, Q5, K5 for 


the purpose of losing a 
move. , : 
1 K—Ks K—B3 
2 K—Q4 K—Q2 
If2.. K—Ktq; 3 K- 








Qs and ite soon attacks 
the KtP or pushes P—B6 
and wins. 


3 K—Q5 shee 

Now White has lost a 
move and Black under the 
pressure of Zugswang and 
unable to play K-K2 must 
give way. 





K—Br 
K—Q1 
K—Br 
K—Ktr 
K—Rr 

Now not 8 K-B7 on ac- 
count of Stalemate, but 

8 P—B6 PxP 

9 K—Bz; and Queens his 
Pawn. 

The idea of the “‘tri- 
angle’? is here made mani- 
fest. The King, dominat- 
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ing a ‘‘ triangle,”’ can make 
three moves to return to his 
original post; the King, not 
so favoured, uses for the 
same purpose two or four 
or six, in short, an even, 
never an odd, number of 
moves. Thus the King in 
the ‘triangle’? can always 
lose a move and place the 
opponent under Zugswang. 


4 By Weenink 








White to play and win 


4.—The White KtP is ex- 
posed, yet the White King 
desires to march to OKt5 
in order to win the Pawn 
there. Hence, White must 
force the exchange of his 
weak Pawn for the strong 
BP. 

1 K—K4 K—Kts 

But now Black has the 
Opposition. If 2 K-Ks, 
K-Kt4, White can make no 
headway. Consequently, 
White must somehow con- 
trive to lose a move. 


2 K—Qs K—R4 
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or2. .. K-K16; 3 K- 
Ks, K.- Kts; 4K— Be, etc. 
Or again, 2. K-Bq4; 
3 K-Q4, K-Kts; 4 K-K4, 
and the end is attained. 

3 K—Bé! 
Now 3 
would hold 
but that is useless because 
of 4 KxP, whereupon the 
White King would have 
time enough to return for 

the capture of the BP. 











aeavteas K—Ktq 
4 K—B5 K—R5 
5K-Qy  K—Kts 
6 K—K4 K—Kty 
7 K—Ks K—Kts 
8 K—B6 K—Kt6 
9 K—Bs 


The exchange of Pawns 
now being forced, White 
wins without trouble. 

5 





White to play and win 
Black to play and draw 


5.—Here the central 
squares correspond to each 
other as follows. _When- 
ever the White King stands 
on Bg the Black King must 
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be on QB3 so as to avert 
both K-Kts and K-Q5. 
Whenever the White King 
comes to K4, the Black 
King must counter by K- 
K3 in order to defend both 
his Pawns. To the point 
Q4 corresponds Q3. After 
having established the cor- 
respondence thus far, we 
may easily continue it fur- 
ther. If the White King 
enters upon the Q3 ready 
to go to either B4, Q4, 
or K4, the Black King 
must be ready to go 
to QB3, Q3 or K3 and 
therefore occupy Q2. An- 
alogously in correspondence 
are the points QB3 and 

B2, K3 and K2, QB2 and 

Bi, Q2 and Qi, K2 and 
Kr. Consequently, White, 
having the move, wins by 1 
K-Qz2, and Black having 
the move Draws by 1 
Sdesenees , K-Ki, The mode 
of winning is here _indi- 
cated: 1 K-Q2, K-Br; 
2 K-K3, since K2 is 
inaccessible to Black. 2 
iae K-Q2; 3 K-Q3, K- 

3; 4 _K-Q4 and has the 

pposition and thus forces 
the fifth row and wins. If, 
however, Black to move, he 
plays 1 .» K-Kr and 
wherever ite may move, 
Black enters the corres- 
ponding square; and since 
this rule can be followed 
forever, White is forever 
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unable to enter the fifth 
row. 
Muurlink 6 





White, Schelfhout, to play 
White to win 

6.—In the diagonal from 
KRri to QR8 the White 
Bishop has three squares of 
mobility, whereas the Black 
Bishop guarding the QBP 
has only two squares at its 
disposal. White has to 
lose a move, for if Black to 
move, he loses either the 
KRP or the QBP with im- 
mediately fatal results, as is 
readily seen, To lose the 
move is a simple matter as 
it was in the case of the 


“triangle.” 
B—Q2 
Bok 


1 B—R1i 
2 B--Kt2 
K-Kt3; 3 B-B3 


or2. 








wins the RP and forces an 
entrance for the White 
King. 
3 B—B3 B—Q2 
With 3 ......... B-Ba, the 
valuable BP is lost. 4 Bx 
BP, BxP; 5 B-K8, B- 


Kt6; 6 P-B6, BxP; 7 P- 
B7. 
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4 BxRP B—Br 
5 B—K8 B—Kt2 
6 B—Q7 K—Kt3 
K—Kt3 K—B3 
8 K—B3 K—Kt3 
9 K—K3 K—B3 
10 K—Q4 B—R1 
11 B—BB eee 


Zugswang has hampered 
Black all along and now 
Zugswang forces him to 
resign. 


7 
By Em. Lasker after an 
idea of v. Gottschall 





White to play and draw 


7.—The Black Queen is 
pinned. Can White force 
Stalemate or keep the 
Queen pinned indefinitely ? 
That is the idea of a study 
bv von Gottschall which, if 
I remember rightly, had the 
following form: White— 
King on QKtr, Queen on 
QB2, Pawn on KRq; 
Black—King on KRz2, 

ueen on KKt3, Pawns on 

B6, KKt2z, KRq and the 
solution 1 K-R1. In my 
modified form 1 K-Rr 
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would not work because of 1 
ceeseesy P-R3 and White 
i gswang must abandon 
the pin. The solution is 

1 K—R3 P—R3 

2 Q—Kti 
and White maintains the 
pin. Of course, if 2 
K-R3; 3 Q-Bich., 
4 Q-B2. 

By Troitski 8 





K-| R2; 





White to 2 play and win 


8. The motif of Zugswang 
is here finely executed. 
First the Black King i 
impeded in its mobility 
then the Bishop, and finally 
a catastrophe is brought 
about. 





1 K—R6 K—Ri 
2 Kt—Rq4 daataasee 
If now 2......... B-Ktr; 3 


Kt-Kt6 Mates. The Black 
Bishop is thus forced to re- 
main on its exposed post. 
K—Ktr 
Now the Knight can im- 
prove its position without 
losing its hold upon the 
precious square KKt6. 
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3 Kt-B3 K—R1 

4 Kt_K5 K—Kt1 

5 Kt—B6 K—Rr 

6 Kt—K7, the catas- 
trophe. 


The Promotion of the Pawn 


Far more natural than 
the motif of Zugzwang or 
Stalemate, is that of the 
promotion of a Passed 
Pawn on reaching the 8th 
rank. The Pawn has suc- 
ceeded to the extreme of its 
possibilities until at its 
death it is rewarded with a 
new life—thus a Buddhist 
might put it—or, as we 
Westerners say, it is pro- 
moted to higher rank on ac- 
count of the efficiency it has 
shown. 

The promotion of the 
Pawn is the final stage of 
a slow process which runs 
through three phases. 

1. The first phase con- 
sists in obtaining a 
‘Passed '’ Pawn by get- 
ting the opposing Pawn out 
of the way by capture or by 
forcing it to capture a piece 
or a Pawn, 

2. The second phase con- 
sists in the advance of the 
Pawn in spite of the resist- 
ance of the enemy. 

3- The last phase is the 
conquest of the square of 
promotion either by advanc- 
ing or by capturing on the 
last rank. 
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Black to play, White wins 


9.—White threatens 1 R 
-R8 guarding the Pawn by 
geometrical motif. Black is 
helpless, since the King, for 
fear of Check, cannot enter 
the third rank. 


10 
Black, S. Bergh, to play 





Q—B8 ch 
2QxQ P—K7 ch 
3 Kt—Bz = PxQ=Qch. 


and wins 
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II Harrwitz 





White, Dufresne, to play 


11.—White wins by 
means of his Passed Pawn, 
which is able to advance to 
the seventh rank with dis- 
covered check and therefore 
virtually is already on the 
seventh rank. 


1 Q—K8 K—R2 
2 P—B7 and wins 
12 Dr. Tarrasch 








White, Maroczy, to play 


12,.--The game proceeded 
1 K-B6, R-B8ch; 2 K- 
Kt6, R-B5!_ threatening 
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R-R5; 3 RxP, Rx Pch.; 
4 K-Bs, R-QRs5 Draws. 
White could have won as 
follows : 


1 RxP KxR 

2 K—R6 K—Kt6 
3 P—Kts K—Bs5 

4 P—Kt6 K—K4 

5 P—Kt7 R—QKt8 
6 K—R7 K—Q3 

7 P—Kt8= QchR xO" 

8 KxR K—B3 

9 P—R6 wins 


13 
Black, Dimer, to play and 
win 








Hallgarten 


13.—The White King or 
Rook has the function of 
guarding the BP. The 
‘White Rook must stay on 
the QKt file to stop Black’s 
KtP. The combination 
consists of over burdening 
the King as well as Rook 
and so getting the BP out 
of the way. 


P—Rgch. 
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The Pawn unless cap- 
tured, would become dan- 
gerous. 


P—R4 


If the King returns, 3 
» R-Qsch., and 4 
s ,» R-QKts obstructs 
the White Rook and 
Queens the Pawn. 


3 P—R3 R—K7 


White is in Zugswang, 
The Rook cannot move 
without losing the BP, 
the King cannot go to R6 
because of the Checkmate 
by R-R7, it cannot return 
on account of Rook Check- 
ing on fifth row, as, for 
instance, 








4 K—Ktq 


R--K5 ch 
5 K moves 


R-QKts 


and Queens the Pawn and 
wins. 


14 


From Chess Player’s 
Chronicle 








Black to play, White wins 
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14.—In spite of the sim- 
plicity of the position a 
varietv of motifs comes here 
into play. Firstly, the 
Passed Pawn. Black being 
unable to stop it on his first 
anki (32655555 R-R1; 2 R- 
R8 wins at once) must stop 
it from the Kt’s file. Un- 
fortunately, the King is on 
that file, so that only one 
square is open to the Black 
Rook on that line, KKtg. 


R—R3ch 


Now White cannot win 
by 2 K-B7, R-KKt3, nor 
by 2 K-K7, R-Rach. be- 
cause the White King can- 
not escape the Checks of the 
Rook. But where does 
White move? Remember 
that after Black will have 
played R—KKt3_ neither 
the White Rook nor the 
Pawn can move and that 
Black is in a similar pre- 
dicament. Therefore White 
utilizes Zugzwang. 


2 K—Q5 
3 K—K5 





R—KKtg 
K—Kts 


Forced by Zugzwang. 
Now the Black King and 
Pawn are sufficiently dis- 
tant from each other to en- 
able White to make use of 
the geometrical motif. 


4 R—R1 
§ R—Bich 
6 R—B7 


K--B6 
K—K6 
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soon to be followed by K- 
Bs, K-B6, and then White 
wins easily. 


Ur) 


Leonid Kubbel 





White to play and win 


15.—The Black Pawn 
cannot gain its square of 
romotion, but White can 
eep the Bishop from both- 
ering the White Pawn. To 
that end the Bishop must 
be kept from the diagonal 
dominating IXR8 within the 
two moves that the Pawn 
needs jor Qucening. Natur- 
ally, Kt-Ka is not so strong 
as Kt-K6, 
Knight 
Checks. 


1 Kt—-K6 


If 1 ., B-K8 or 
B-R5; 2 Kt-Bsch., King 
moves; 3 Kt-Kq_success- 
fully shuts the Bishop out. 
And if t ......... , B-Kt6; 2 
Kt-Qqch., King moves; 3 
Kt-Bzg is similarly effective. 


the 
two 


where 
threatens 
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Leonid Kubbel 16 








White to play and win 


16.—Here the Passed 
Pawns play the capital part. 
The BP is menacing, the 
Knight can stop it 
but only by the aid 
of a Check which speeds 
the Knight on. Then 
the Black King will 
hurry to support and the 
White King is far from 


action. This the setting of 
the drama. How very bal- 
anced the situation is 


becomes evident from the 
analysis of the tempting 1 
Kt-Ks5. — The reply is 1 
3 » K-Ktq4; 2 KtxP, 
5: 3 P-K4, P-Rq4: 4 
P-R5; 5 K-B2, 
P-R6; 6 K-Q2, P-R7; 7 
Ktx P, K-Qs and Draws. 
The right line of play is: 
1 Kt—Q6 P—B7 
2 Kt—B4gch K—Kt4 
3 Kt--Q2 
Since now 4 K-Kt3 is 
threatened, which would 
keen off the Black King, 
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Black must get his King 
into action at once. 


Bi cevicivde P Queens 
4 KtxQ K—B5 
5 K—Kte K—Q6 
6 K—Br K—K7 


This is a bitter necessity, 
since by K-Q1, and Ki and 
B2, etc., White would 
otherwise build up a firm 
position. 

7 P—K4 KxKt 

If now the White Pawn 
marches, the Black Pawn 
does so likewise, gets to R7, 
and there according to a 
well-known elementary 
Ending the P, supported by 
its King, makes a Draw 
against the Queen by Stale- 
mate. But White makes 
use of the great distance be- 
tween the Black King and 
Pawn by menacing that 
Pawn first and thus ap- 
proaching with his King. 


8 K—Q2 P—R4 
9 K—K3 K—Kt7 
or else the Black Pawn 


would be stopped. 


10 P—Ks5, P—R5 
11 P—K6 P—R6 
12 P—K7 P—R7 
13 P Queens P Queens 


Now the White King is 
near enough to carry 
through a victorious attack. 


14 Q—Kt6ch K—R6 
15 Q—Rsch K—Kt7 
16 QO—Ktgch K—R7 


17 K—B2 and wins. 
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WZ 
Black, Dr. Tarrasch, to play 





P—R7 
The Passed Pawn, sup- 
ported by the Rooks is 
sufficient compensation for 
the loss of the Queen. 
2RxQch issica 
Has the Queen not been 
paid for too dearly with the 








Rook? But if 2 Kt-Kts, 
Black replies 2. ......... 
K-Ke. If then 3 Q-R 
K-Q3, now the White 
Queen is hampered by 


the necessity of guarding 
the Mate in two threatened 
by the Black Rooks. The 
Black King is made com- 
paratively safe and the 
Passed Pawn becomes a 
terrible weapon. 





Biz PxR 

3 Qr R—Kts 

4 Q—Br1 R(B7)—QKt7 
5 Kt—Q2 ........ 


The square QKtr must be 
guarded, since 5 . 
xR; followed by 6. 
R-Kt8 is the threat. 
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saasaueee RxR 
6QxR RxKt 
7 Q—OBr RxP 
8 K—BKt2 oe 


To give a series of Checks 
would be useless, since 
Black can plav so that the 
series terminates. 


Bsicsehesee R—QB6 
9 Q—ORI R—B7 ch 
10 K—B3 P—Q6 
ir Q—Qr R—OKRt7 
12 Q—Rq P—Q7 
Now the gp ueens, fol- 
lowed by R—Kt8, is the 


threat, and White resigns. 


18 
Black, Marshall, to play 
and win 








Thomas 


18.—The motif here is the 
formidable effect of the 
Black Rook on the eighth 
involving simultaneous at- 
tack, on King, Bishop, 
Knight, the weakness of 
White’s QKt2 and the 
force of the Passed Pawn. 
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B—Kvt4 ch 
PxP 

If now 3 Kt-B2; R-QB1 
or 3 Kt-Q3; R-R8. 


3 B—Q2 R—R8 

4 P—B3 R—Kt8 
5 K—B2 RxP 

6 K—Kt3)  P—Kt6 
7 P—B4 RxB 

8 RxR B—Kts 

9g R—Q: BxKtch 
10 RxB B—Q6 

and wins 


19, 





White to play and draw 


19.—Most remarkably 
White can here utilize the 
nearly helpless BP to aid 
his King in winning two 
important moves. 


1 K—Kt7 P—R5 
2K—B6 ne 
Now 3 K-K6 threatens to 
give life to the White 
Pawn. 
K—Kt6 





and threatens again by K- 
Q6 to give life to the White 
Pawn. 
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saseevaes KxP 
3 3 KB, Draws. 


“An old method of breaking 
aaah 








White to play and win 


20.—The White array of 
Pawns is able to obtain by 
force a Passed Pawn in 
breaking through the op- 
posing array. 


1 P—Kt6 BPxP 

2 P—R6 PxRP 

3 P—B6 

Of course, if 1 ......... 


RPxP; 2 P-B6, PxBP; 
3 P-R6. 


21 Em. Lasker. 





White, Dr. Tarrasch, to 
play 
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21.—Here Dr. Tarrasch 
could have won by making 
a combination the motif of 
of which is to break through 
with his Pawns. He tried 
it but missed the right con- 
tinuation. 

1 P—Kt5 

I moved here 1 . 
R-KBz2, whereupon 
R3 would have won, but 
White answered 2 KtP xP 
and the game ended in a 
Draw. 









BPxP 
R—KB2 
3 B—Q4 R—Q2 
QRERGE  vascns 
If now 4 .......6 RxB;5 


KB1; 7 R-K7ch, KxP; 8 
K-Ktg, K-B3; 9 KxP, K 
-Q3; 10 K-B6 wins. 


4 seereceee B—Bg4 (or 
Variation A) 

5 R—K7 RxR 
6PxR B—Q2 
7 K—B3 K—B3 
8 K—K4 K—Q3 
9 B—Bs5 ch K—B3 
1o K—Ks5 and wins 
Variation A. 

ssssasens B—B3 
5 R—K7 RxR 
6PxR K—Br 
7 K—Kt4 K—Q2 
8 B—B6 K—K1r 
9 KxP K—B2 
10 K—B4 K—Kr 
11 K—Ks5 K—Q2 
12 B—Kt5 B—Kt2 
13 K—B6 B—Q4 
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OF TZ veecesecs, , K-Kr; 14 K 
-K6. 

14 P—Kt7 BxP 

15 K—B7 and wins 
22 Janowski 





p & 
White, Em. Lasker, to play 

22.—The task for White 
is evidently to obtain a 
Passed Pawn on the King’s 
side. Black cannot attempt 
to counter-balance this by 
obtaining a Passed Pawn on 
the Queen's side on account 
of his Doubled Pawn, un- 
less he achieves that end by 
bringing up his pieces to 
make an attack against the 
White Queen’s side Pawns. 

White has to begin the 
attack with an apparently 
paradoxical move. The 
ordinary method of pro- 
cedure would be to advance 
first of all the Pawn that has 
no vis-a-vis. The KP is 
half passed; if it can get 
the KBP out of the way it 
will have reached the goal 
of becoming a _ Passed 
Pawn. But the natural 
move 1 P—K5 would be bad 
for the Bishop, the Bishop 
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would be shut out of action 
by its own Pawns. The 
move P-Ks5 may follow 
later on, since the Bishop 
can give it support. 


1 P—B5 P—KB3 


Dr. Tarrasch (Die Mod- 
erne Schachpartie) blames 
this move for all the trouble 
that ensues, and he may be 
right in so far as the move 
is made by Black too readily 
but he is certainly wrong in 
thinking that Black may do 
without this move. True, 
Black can fight for the 
square Kq with his pieces 
alone, viz., 1 .. . Kt-B3; 
2 B-B4, R-K2; 3 R-K3, 
KR-K1; 4 P-Kty. White 
will threaten to force P-K5 
by R(Q1)-K1i and thereby 
cause Black to play Kt-K4 
ch, Bx Kt, RxB, K-Bq. 
In the long run Black will 
be unable to guard the point 
Kq without P-KB3 which 
permits the attack P-Kts. 





2 P_Ktq4 R—K2 
3 B—B4 KR—Kr 
4 R—K3 Kt—B3 
§ P—Kts ase 


Afters PxP;6BxKtP 
White will be able at length 
to conquer the square Ks, 


ey Kt—Rq 
6 P—KR4 Kt—B5 
7 R—K2 R-B2 
8 R—KKtr K—Q2 
9g P—Rs5 Kt—Q3 
10 P—R6 7 
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If now 10 Px 
RP; 11 PxBP obtaining 
two formidable Passed 
Pawns. 








TO vesceeeee BPxP 
i RxP P—Kt3 
12 PxP PxP 
13 RxKtP KR—B1 
14 R—Kt7 RxR 


15 PxR and won easily. 


These instances will 
suffice as a beginning. It 
would be easy enough to in- 
crease their number. But it 
is not the multitude of ex- 
amples that is instructive, 
for the multitude is confus- 
ing; it is the method which 
carries value as instruction, 
and the method has been 
sufficiently illustrated above 
to be thoroughly intellig- 
ible. The reader must now 
work by himself so that he 
may acquire the ability to 
apply the method however 
the circumstances may vary 
in detail. 


On Made-Up Combinations 
and on Combinations Arising 
in the Course of a hard- 
fought Game. 


To construct positions 
according to the motifs dis- 
cussed above and thus to 
invent surprising combina- 
tions is as easy as telling a 
fairy tale. The reader may 
do so for practice, but is 
earnestly advised to do only 
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a little of it. A method 
commonly followed with 
this end in view is to con- 
struct the final position 
which has some very sur- 
prising feature and then to 
lead up to it by a forced 
move and again to lead up 
to that position and so, al- 
ways going backward a 
move to arrive at a 
position where the funda- 
mental idea is fairly hidden. 
Thus many combinations 
have been composed from 
time immemorial. Again, 
you may take up a combina- 
tion that arose in actual play 


get rid of non-essentials 
and thus refine it. This 
method is superior. But 


there are masters in the art 
of composing combinations 
who follow their own 
methods and who, perhaps, 
work with no method rely- 
ing only upon their fertility 
of invention. Of this art 
and its strong esthetic im- 
pression, more in another 
chapter. For the moment 
may it suffice to say that 
artistic combinations, the 
solution of which is often 
concealed as deeply as 
human wit can hide itself, 
have been published in im- 
mense numbers and have 
given pleasure to millions. 
But for all that, it is only 
the hard-fought game which 
produces the profoundest 
and most precious ideas, 
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just as Nature, not the 
artist, creates the most 
wonderful works, just so 
again as the precious metal 
is not discovered in the re- 
tort of the alchemist but in 
Nature’s own recesses: in 
the mountains and in the 
rivers. 

Not too completely, there- 
fore, must the adept of 
Chess give himself over to 
the charms of constructed 
combinations. Rather 
should he strive to trace and 
to master the combination 
in actual over-the-board 
play. But to this end, be- 
side a knowledge of the 
motifs entering into a com- 
bination, he will have need 
also of another method of 
investigation, and this other 
method appears to be for- 
eign to combination at first 
sight, even antagonistic to 
it. Like most first impres- 
sions this is deceptive. Be- 
fore proceeding to explain 
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this other method of investi- 
gation, which is done in the 
following chapters, let us 
unmask the reason for this 
false impression. With 
such a multitude of re- 
sources at his command, 
many of them of a spectacu- 
lar nature, the learner is at 
first disappointed to find 
that manceuvres of this kind 
are not always occurring. 
He loves to believe that 
truth is beautiful and the 
beautiful true. For no 
other cause than lack of ex- 
perience he fails to recog- 
nise the truth and conse- 
quently the beauty of the 
efforts of the Chess master. 
But if he courageously fol- 
lows our counsel—that he 
should serve his apprentice- 
ship with the live contest he 
will assuredly become 
awakened to a beauty that 
he had not known before 
and the charm of which will 
fail him no more. 


FOURTH 


BOOK 


POSITION PLAY 


Whereas by combination 
values are transformed, 
they are proved and con- 
firmed by ‘‘ position play.”” 
Thus, position play is an- 
tagonistic to combination, 
as becomes evident when a 
“‘combinative player’’ meets 
with his counterpart, the 
“position player.” The 
two often are wholly differ- 
ent in make-up and consti- 
tution. The combinative 
player an adventurer, spec- 
ulator, gambler, the posi- 
tion-player believing in 
rigid dogma, happy only in 

rm position, afraid of all 
dangers, parsimonious with 
all he holds, even with the 
minute values; the former 
perhaps careless of detail 
and large visioned, the lat- 
ter penny wise and pound 
foolish. ‘The combinative 
player calls the position- 
player Philistine, pedant, 
woodshifter; the position- 
player replies with invec- 
tives such as romancer, 
dreamer, presumptuous 
idealist. One meets with pro- 
nounced types of the two 
kinds and they poke fun at 
one another. Thus the fol- 
lowing story is told of an on- 
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looker at a game. He was 
a combinative-player. Sud- 
denly he interrupted the 
players: ‘‘I see a magnifi- 
cent combination, a sacrifice 
of the Queen,”’ he excitedly 
called to him who was to 
move. ‘If your opponent 
then takes the Pawn, he is 
Mated, and if he goes out of 
Check, he is Mated in two.” 
“* Well,”’ replied the player, 
“* but the principal question 
is: what am I to do if he 
captures the Queen?” 
“That is the only varia- 
tion,” replied the combina- 
tion player ‘‘ which I have 
not yet looked into.” 
However obviously the 
majority of Chess-players 
may be divided into two 
big classes of combination- 
and position-players, in the 
Chess-master this antagon- 
ism is transformed into a 
harmony. In him combin- 
ation play is completed by 
position play. By combin- 
ation the master aims to 
show up and to defeat the 
false values, the true values 
shall guide him in his posi- 
tion play, which in turn 
shall bring those values to 
honour. The master is like 
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a man in a learned dispute 
who knows sophistry but 
does not make use of it, ex- 
cept for the purpose of ex- 
posing the sly subtleties of 
an artful opponent who 
disputes a true, sound, vig- 
orous thesis with mere 
trickery. 


The Plan 


The thought which gives 
life a combination, is called 
the idea, the thought behind 
position play is called the 
plan. The idea has a point 
which surprises, which 
changes at one blow the 
state of affairs; the plan has 
breadth and depth which are 
imposing and which, by 
slow, methodical building, 
give a structure to the posi- 
tion. 

The methods followed in 
the analysis of a given posi- 
tion by combination and by 
the creation of plans are 
differentiated by the direc- 
tion of the underlying 
thought. The combination- 
player thinks forward: he 
starts from the given posi- 
tion and tries the forceful 
moves in his mind; the 
position-player thinks back- 
ward: he conceives a posi- 
tion to be arrived at and 
works toward that position 
of which he is more con- 
scious than the one on the 
board. He sees successive 
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stages of the position aimed 
at and he visualises the 
stage in a reverse order. If 
one position, according to 
his plan, is to follow another 
he sees the one that is to 
follow first and he deduces, 
as it were, the anterior posi- 
tion from it. 

In looking for a combin- 
ation the given position is 
the essential thing, in the 
conceiving of plans the in- 
tended position is the root 
of my thinking. When 
following the former process 
I seek to find out whether 
among the positions that I 
can derive from the present 
position by a succession of 
forceful moves I may not be 
able to detect one desirable 
to me and to envisage it; 
with the latter process I 
hope to be able to attain to 
a position that I have in 
mind and try to find out 
whether ways leading up to 
that conceived position may 
not start from the given 
position. Can I, by method, 
by systematic procedure, 
start my antagonist on the 
way to the position I aim at? 
This is the question upper- 
most in the mind of the 
position-player, and this is 
the essence of plan making. 

‘When looking at the re- 
sults of analysis, it is true, 
I cannot determine by 
logical deduction through 
which particular process of 
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thought the result has been 
arrived at. But to this end, 
though logic fails me, psy- 
chology will aid me. A 
spirit with a large and 
roomy brain who without 
error could keep in mind 
millions of variations would 
have no need of planning. 
Frail, weak man can clearly 
keep in mind only half a 
dozen variations since he 
has but little time to spare 
for Chess. And if he by 
chance had more time for it 
and in addition had genius 
for the game, to see through 
hundreds of variations 
would turn his brain, His 
reason was not made to be a 
substitute for a printed 
table. His mind has a mar- 
vellous faculty which en- 
ables him to conceive deep 
and far-sighted plans with- 
out being subject to the 
necessity of examining 
every possibility. From the 
psychology of frail man I 
can decide whether this 
move belongs to a combina- 
tion; that one to a plan. 
There are simple positions 
by the analysis of which one 
can practise combining and 
planning at the same time. 
One can understand such 
positions either way, and to 
do this is pleasurable. But 
let it be said at once that the 
method of planning has not 
been made for what is 
simple but only for what is 
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complicated, immense, in- 
finite. True, complication 
is merely relative; to a 
mathematician, for instance, 
the complex movements of 
the planets round the sun 
are very much simpler than 
the sequence of prime num- 
bers. For all that, every 
spirit, however great or 
small, in combat with what 
to him is complicated has 
need of this admirable 
faculty of conceiving plans 
with which Nature has pro- 
vided him. 

For the Chess-player the 
importance of planning is 
sufficiently manifest and is 
now-a-days acknowledged. 
So says Nimzowitch (My 
System, 1929, page 33)— 
“Settle on your objective is 
the rule. . . . Aimlessly to 
drift from one to another, 
this will expose you to a 
strategical disgrace.’’ 

The plan shall provide for 
long and manifold series of 
moves and conduce to a de- 
sirable end. In this the 
plan is different from a com- 
bination. | Some combina- 
tions of artificial positions 
are long and complicated it 
is true, but they can be 
registered in a few lines or, 
at the utmost, in several 
pages, in a contest of two 
well matched masters the 
net of variations would fill 
volumes, they multiply in- 
definitely and the Chess- 
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player, to grasp the im- 
mense number of possi- 
bilities, would have need of 
Ariadne’s thread, namely, 
of a plan. 


Examples 
if L. Paulsen 





White, Metger, to play and 
win 

1.—Let us_ contemplate 
this position without seeking 
for a combination. Black’s 
ideal is to have his King on 
QR or on Ktz after his 
Pawn has been got rid of. 
He sees his King in the cor- 
ner, sure that the opponent 
cannot dislodge it. _ Alter- 
natively he sees the Bishop 
on R7, the White Pawn on 
OKt6, his King on OKtz, 
moving to Rr and back to 
Ktz and meanwhile the 
White King at bay lest it 
Stalemate. He tries to 
bring one of these positions 
about, resisting every drift 
that would tend in another 
direction. 

White sees the Black 
King kept from QRr. A 
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move of the KtP, he 
thinks, must be countered 
by P-R6. He aims at 
manceuvering his King so 
as to drive the opposing 
King off by Zugswang. 

Out of this web of plans 
the following play logically 
results : 

1 K—Q4 

The KtP must not be 
allowed to advance Check- 
ing, since the reply to that 
advance is to be P-R6. 


Weescicssce K—B3 

2B—Kt6 K—Q3 

Of course, if 2 v.00, 
K-Ktg4; 3 K-Q5 and 
conquers OKt7. 

3 K—B4 K—B3 

4 K—Kty K—Q3 

5 K—Kt5 K—Q2 

6 B—Kti K—B2 

7 B—R2ch_— K moves 


8 K—Kt6 and wins, 


2.—A somewhat 
complicated example 
lows: 


more 
fol- 





White to play 
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‘White conceives the plan 
of forcing the Black King 
away from the square K4 
and thus of dominating the 
important points Q4 and Q5 
with King and Rook. 


1 R—KR8 


Black resists. He wants 
to get his King to K5 or 
K6. 


B—B4 
B—Kt5 


3 K—Kte 


White forces the Black 
King by Zugswang. 


B) sssviians K—Kt4 
4 K—Ktg B—B4 
5 R—R8& B—Kt3 
6 R—KB8 B—Ks5 
7 R—K8 a Z 


The Black King is now 
driven off his fourth rank. 


me eeiene K—B3 
8 K—B4 B—Kt7 
9 R-QR8 K—B2 


Here White is unable to 
take the Opposition owing 
to its King on B5 being ex- 
posed to Check by the 
Bishop. 

to K—K5 

White dominates the im- 
portant points. He has 
achieved what he set out to 
do. His plan now includes 
the capture of the P with 
the Rook in a_ position 
where the single Pawn 
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would win, that is when 
Black’s King has been 
driven away from_ the 
immediate vicinity of Q7. 
B—Ks5 
K—K1 
12 K—K6 K—Qr 
13 K—Q6 K—Br 
14 R—R8ch K—Ktz 
15 R—Kt8 B—B6 
16 R—Kt3 B—K5 


17 R—QB3 B—Kt7 
18 R—Bs . 


Now the King has been 
forced away from the vicin- 
ity of Q7 and Rx P follows 
decisively. 

The above is not the only 
plan that would win. The 
White King might have 
marched to QB3, the Black 
King driven from the vicin- 
iy of the White P, the 

hite King then proceeds 
to Bs, the Rook to Ks and 
if need be the Black King 
is driven away from Q2 as 
above. 





3 
Philidor 





White to play. 
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3.—White’s plan must be 
to separate the Black King 
from the Pawn and also, if 
possible, to lead his King 
to attack the Pawn. Now 
the King may be driven to 
his K3 and then by a Check 
at K8 to Q4 where the 
King will obstruct the 
Rook. Then Zugswang 
may be utilized by placing 
the Queen on QB8 and 
Black gets into difficul- 
ties. Or the Rook may be 
on its QB4, the Queen on 
K8, the King on Qq. Can 
Black resist? Can he turn 
the geome to a different 
issue 


1Q—R7ch K—K3 


. K-Q1; 2 Q 
3 Q-QR7. The 
to guard the 
square K2, where the Queen 
vou’ be powerful; hence 

siewetns K-Q1;4 Q-Kt8ch, 
K02) 5 Q-Kt7 ch, K-Qr; 
6 Q-B6, K-K2; 7 Q-B7ch, 





K-K3; 8 Q-08. 
2 O—B7 R—B4 
3 Q—08 R—K4 
4 Q—K8ch K—Q4 
— OBS R—K5 ch 


There is no help for it. 
If the King moves, Q-B6 
follows. To move the Rook 
away from King would per- 
mit fatal simultaneous at- 
tacks. 

6 K—B5 

7 K—B6 
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The fifth rank has been 
forced by the King, but not 
yet the King’s file. 
R—K5 


Now to force the Rook 
from the K’s file. 


8 Q—Kt7ch K—Q5 
Ktg4ch K—Q4 
Q2ch K—B3 
B2ch K—Q4 
12 Q—Q3ch R—Qs5 


At last! Now the King to 
the vicinity of the Pawn. 


13 Q—Kt5ch K—K5 
14 K—K6 K—K6 
15 Q-Kt6 K—Q6 
16 Ktz3ch K—Ks5 
17 B3 R—Q6 
18 Q—Kich K—B6 


The Black King and 
Rook are separated. Now 
to keep them so and let 
Zugzwang do its work. 


19 K—Q7 R—Q5 
20 K—B6 ROO 
21 K—Kts P—Q4 
22 K—B5 K—B5 
23 Q—K2, and the 


struggle is over. 


When we consider the 
amount of room required by 
the Queen for the execution 
of the plan, we see that 
Black would not lose if the 
Pawn had been on Black’s 
second row, nor if it had 
stood on the Kt’s file. Of 
course, a Pawn on_ the 
seventh rank would be so 
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threatening as to make a 
sure draw. If the Pawn is 
on the border, wholly differ- 
ent motifs present them- 
selves. Obviously, the 
resources of the defence 
would thereby be further 
limited. 


4 Spielmann 





White, Forgacs, to play. 


4.—White plans to get the 
Pawns which obstruct his 
pieces out of the way and to 
enter the Black camp with 
his heavy artillery. 


1 P—B4 B—Q2 

2 P—B5 PxP 

ZBxP  ——— cseseeee 

TE eee pedaes ,» PxB, 4 R- 
Kich.; and if the King 
moves, 5 RxP; if the 


Bishop interposes, 5 P-Q5. 
The plan is realised. Now 
follows a brief struggle. 


& R—Kts5 
—Kich B—K3 
wy K-Q1;5R 





xP wins. 
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5 Q-Rr K—Q3 

6 R—R7 O—Kti 

The Queen has to keep 
the Bishop protected, else 
RxBch. 


7 B—Kt3 R—K5 
8 RxP R—QB1 
9 Q—B1 R—B3 
io RxR Resigns 
E. Cohn 





White, Forgacs, to play. 


§.—White plans to bring 
superior forces to bear 
against the Black King 
and to throttle the resistance 
of the few Black pieces 
which could be collected in 
that narrow quarter. Black 
plans to make an advance in 
the centre, but he needs 
much time for the prepara- 
tions necessary to put such 
a plan with so little devel- 
oped force into execution. 


1 Q—-Kty P—OKt3 
2 O—R5 B—Kt2 
3 R-Ky B—Kts 
4 R—-Ktq owe 
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The march of the Rook 
to the King’s side, a diffi- 


cult enterprise, has been 
accomplished. 
A -eeticacis BxKt 
One enemy less. 
5 PxB K—R1 
6 Kt—Kts R—K2 
7 Kt—K4 R—Q1 
8R—Q3 P—OB4 
9 Kt-B6 ee 
White threatens Q x P ch. 
segeeates Kt—Kt3 
to R—R3 a sedesoes 

















White, Dr. Perlis, to play. 


6.—White, who on the 
Queen’s side is hopelessly 
inferior, resolves to aban- 
don his Queen’s side to its 
fate and to concentrate all 
his efforts upon the King’s 
side. Therefore, he lets 
even the KP go and ad- 
vances his BP so as to nar- 
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row down the space avail- 
able to Black. 


1 P—B5 R—B3 


Black must block the 
Pawn which would other- 
wise advance impetuously 
with new threats at each 
move. 


2QR—Kri K—Ri 

3 P—Kt4 B—Q2 

4 Kt—Kt6ch Ktx Kt 

5 PxKt RxP 

6 R—B7 —Kt3 ch 
7 K—Rr —Kt2 

8 QxP R—KKt1 
9 QR—KB: Q—Kt4 
10 QR—B2 —B4 
i RxR Resigns 





Vidmar 


7—Black, having a 
Passed Pawn on_ the 
Queen’s side which will oc- 
cupy at least one of the 
White pieces, plans to 
attack on the King’s side 
with superior force and to 
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keep a remote Pawn there 
on a weak, unprotected 
spot, so as to have a target 
for his attack. 


B—R6 


Thus selecting as a target 
the White RP which 
must not be allowed to 
march to safety. 


2 B—R3 P—KKyy 
3 B—Ktg K—Kt3 
4 P—B4 K—R4 

5 B—R3 K—Kts 
6 B—Q6 B—Kt7 
7 K--B6 B—B8 

8 K—Kt7 


By the pressure on the 
RP Black has driven 
White from the centre. 
Thence he can threaten 
attacks on either wing. 


K—Bq4 


If 9 KxP; BxP and 
wins with his two Passed 
Pawns of which one will 
cost the Bishop while the 
other Queens. 


9 P—Bs P—R6 
10 P—B6 P—R7 
11 P—Ktgch K—K5 
iz B—Ks5 PxP 

13 B—Rr P—B4 
14 KxP P—B5 


15 K—Kt6 K—OQ6 
16 KxP 
57 Resigns. 
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Lewis 8 





White, MacDonnell, to 
play 


8.—White, who has a 
Pawn plus on the King’s 
side whereas by the pin of 
the Rook Black is hampered 
in mobility and action, 
plans to maintain the pin 
while his King’s side 
Pawns advance. Thus the 
game proceeds. 


1 P—B4 


to make difficult the libera- 
tion of the Rook by 1 








ey, (PHOM sods aiiacsess ’ 
=» K-Q3. 

Te Sancagess P—B3 

2 P—KKtq? ........ 


Too soon! First P-QKt4 
was indicated. 


Bi seeesioes P—Q4? 
Black does not grasp the 
opportunity: First . : 





2 P—QRg, then (event 
after the interlude 3 Pp 


QR3, P-R5); 4 «2. 
Ktg and at last P-Q4. 
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3 P-Bs 


That maintains the pin 
indefinitely. 


oR iaseucaes P_Kt3 
4 P—Kyy P—Qs 
5 R—Ks PxP 

6 PxP P—KR3 


Useless to advance the 
QP which White would 
stop with his inactive piece, 
the King. 

7 K—B2 R—K2 

8 K—Kz wins the QP 


and the game easily. 


9 Capablanca 








White, Marshall, to play 


g.—In his Die Moderne 
Schachpartie, p. 207, Dr. 
Tarrasch very pertinently 
makes the following com- 
ment which interests us not 
only for its bearing on this 
particular position but for 
its logical context: ‘‘ Now 
the players have to conceive 
a plan, the natural plan, the 
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plan manifestly indicated 
by the position. For White 
this plan was to advance his 
King’s side Pawns by P- 
K4, P-B4 and to make 
them count and, if possible, 
to evolve a King’s side at- 
tack therefrom. But Mar- 
shall .. . fails to grasp this 
plan, though it is the only 
suitable one, and therefore 
his play appears to be 
guided by no recognisable 


plan and his opponent 
thereby gets the advan- 
tage.”” 


The game proceeded as 
follows : 


1 KR—Br QR—Ktr 
2 Q—K4 Q—B2 
3 R—B3Z i seseeeene 


Before now for tactical 
reasons, White should have 
taken the open file. 


3 P—QKt4 


“* Capablanca on his part 
conceives the appropriate 
plan, namely, to make his 
majority of Pawns on the 
Queen’s side tell, and con- 
ducts the plan to its logical 
conclusion,”’ (Dr. Tarrasch) 





4 P—QR3 PBs 
5 B—B3 KR—Q1 
“* Capablanca demon- 


strates to his opponent all 
his omissions.’’ (Dr. Tar- 
rasch.) 
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6 R—Q: Rx Reh 
7 BxR R—Q1 
8 B—B3 P—Kt3 
9Q-Bo  Q—K4 


10 O-K4 QQ 


11 BxQ R—Q8 ch 
12 K—Kt2 P—QR4 
13 R—B2 P—Kt5 
14 PxP PxP 

15 B—B3 R—Kt8 
16 B—K2 P—Kt6 
17 R—Q2 R—OQB8 
18 B—Qr P—B6 

19 PxP P—Kt7 
20 RxP RxB 

21 R—B2 B—B4 

22 R—Kt2 R—QB8 
23 R—Kt3 B—Ks5 ch 
24 K—R3 R—B7 

25 P—KB4 P—R4 

26 P—Kt4 PxPch 
27 KxP RxP 


and White soon resigned. 


10 
Black, Capablanca, to play 





Nimzowitsch 


10.—Concerning this pos- 
ition Capablanca writes in 
My Chess Career, p. 143: 
‘Evidently White’s plan 
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is to consolidate his position 
and finally win with the ex- 
tra Pawn. He fails, how- 
ever, to take the best 
measures against Black's 
plan which consists in plac- 
ing his Rooks in the open 
lines, bringing his Knight 
round to QBs, if possible, 
and through the combined 
pressure of the Bishop, the 
two Rooks and Knight, and 
the Queen if necessary 
against the QKt and ORP, 
to regain his material, keep- 
ing the upper hand at the 
same time. The plan in 
this case is masked by the 
direct attack against the 





“The real attack begins. 
Black is bound to regain the 
Pawn without thereby los- 
ing ground. If White now 
plays 6 P-QKt3, then 6 
“4 KtxB; 5 QxKt, 
R-R6: and the QORP must 
go. White however, having 
nothing better, should have 
adopted this line.’ 





6 P—QR4  KtxB 

7 QOxKt O—B5 

8 KR—Q1 KR—Ktr 
9 Q—-K3 R—Kts 
10 O—Kt5 B—Q5 ch 
11 K—Rr QR—Kt1 
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The rest of the game 
requires no comment. 
White threatened by Bx 
Kt, tried the sacrifice of the 
exchange and lost. 





Dr. 


Kaufmann and 
Fahndrich 


11,—From_ Capablanca’s 
My Chess Career, p. 130, 
we cite 
R—Kt3 

“* The beginning of a very 
elaborate plan, the first 
object is to force the ad- 
vance of one of White’s 
Queen’s side Pawns, so 
that the White Rooks can- 
not be free to manceuvre 
and attack Black’s Queen’s 
side Pawns.”” 

2 P—Kitg. | isnteees 

In citing above Capa- 
blanca’s and Dr. Tarrasch’s 
remarks, our main 
object, of course, is 
to show in what manner 
great masters plan and how 
thev judge plans. Here, 


as a matter of detail, I 
should have liked to know 
Capablanca’s opinion of 2 
R-Kt3, which obviously 
would have given the game 
a different turn. Capa- 
blanca attaches no comment 
to the above move. Sup- 
pose the reply to have been 
RxR;3 RPxR, 
whereby Black 
would keep the Doubled 
Pawn under restraint. 


Bissedinc R—QB1 
3 Kt—Q4 R—KB3 
4 R—B4 K—Kt3 
“Forcing the BP to ad- 
vance, which is part of 
Black’s plan. If R-B2 the 


BP will soon advance and 


the Black Rook go to 
QB6.” 
5 P—B3 K—Kt4 
6 Kt—K2 R—R3 
“The plan is maturing 
7 P—R4ch K—B3 
8 P—R4 P—Kt4! 
9 PxP R—R8 ch 
io R—Bi Pe 


“If 10 K-B2, K-Kq fol- 
lowed by R-R7 threatening 
RxKt and KxR.” 


IO) cesssiscs RxRch 
it KxR K—K4 

j2 Kt-Q4 P—Bs 

13 R—R3 R—KkKtr 
14 K—Kr R—Kt8ch, 
i5 K—Ke R—Ktjch. 
16 K—B1 R—kt7 
17 K—Ki P-KR4 
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““Now the King must 
move to Q1 and after forc- 
ing the exchange of the 
Knight for the Bishop the 
Passed Pawn cannot be 
stopped.” 


18 K—Qr B—B4 
19 KtxB KxKt 
20 P—B4 — eeeenenee 


“Tf 20 R-Q3, K-K5; 21 
R-Qqch., K-K6; 22 Rx 
QP, P-B6; 23 R-Ks5ch., 
K-Bs5; 24 R-K7, P-B7; 25 
R-B7ch., K-K6; and 
White must finally give up 
his Rook for the BP.” 


20 veseesees cs 

21 R—OB3 —! 

22 RoR P—Q5 
Resigns. 


12 
Black, Capablanca, to play 


ow en 
ys 
WY BoZe 


Janowski 





12.—From Capablanca’s 
My Chess Career, p. 172- 

1. B—Qz2! 

““Black’s plan consists 
in advancing the QKtP in 
due time and posting the 
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Knight at QBs. White will 
then be compelled to take 
it off, and Black will retake 
with QKtP, undoubling his 
Pawns and increasing the 
pressure against White’s 
QRP and QKtP..... 


2B—K2 oo... 


2 ‘*B-Kts is better since 
it would hinder Black's 


plan.”” 
Bi .scaavass P—K3 
3 O—O B—Q3 
4 KR—Br K—K2 
5 B—B3 KR—QB1 
6 P—QR3 = Kt—R4 
7 Kt—Q2 P--B4y 


“To delay the advance 
of White’s KP.” 


8 P—KKt3 P—QKtq 

9 P—B3 Kt—Bs5 

“Black’s first plan is 
completed. - Now for 


two or three moves Black 
will devote his time to im- 
proving the general strate- 
gic position of his pieces 


before evolving a new 
plan...” 

1o Bx Kt KtPxB 
mn P—Ky K—B2 
12 P—K5, B—K2 
13 P—B4 P—QKt4 


“Black has already estab- 
lished his position ‘ 
It is, therefore, time to 
evolve a plan of attack, 
which in this case will be to 
fix as many White pieces as 
possible on the Queen’s 
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side by threatening P- 
Kts5, then somewhat to 
break up the King’s side 
through P-Ktq and then 
through the greater mobil- 
ity of the Rooks to occupy 
the KKt file.” 


14 K—B2 R—R5s 

15 K—K3 KR—QR1r 
16 OR—Kt1 P—R3 

17 Kt—B3 P—Kty 
18 Kt—Kr R—KKt1 
19 K—B3 PxP 

20 PxP QR—R1 
21 Kt—Kt2  R—Kts5 
22 R—Ktr QOR—KRt1 
23 B—K1r P—Kts! 
24 PxP B—QR5 
25 R—QR1 en. 


“This makes matters easy 
for Black. He should have 
played R—QB1.” 

85 vetseinas 
26 B—Kt3 B—Ks5 ch 





27 K—B2 P—R4 
28 R—R7 Bx Kt 
29 RxB P—Rs5 


and Black won 
more moves. 


in eight 


The History of Planning 
in Chess 


The human mind can 
evolve plans in multitude. 
Of the basic reasons 
Hamlet says, they are as 
cheap as blackberries. But 
plans that prove themselves 
are as scarce as reasons that 
hold good. It was at least 
a thousand years before the 
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Chess fraternity had learned. 
anything about planning. 
Would it be rash to con- 
clude that homo sapiens is 
by no means so wise as he 
considers himself ? 

Planning in Chess started 
on its career with the theory 
of the Ending—King and 
Rook v. King. That End- 
ing follows a definite plan 
as, no doubt, was soon dis- 
covered. But then, proud 
of this achievement, the 
human Chess intellect took 
it easy for a long while. In 
the fourteenth century a 
game was played in Barce- 
lona that by some chance 
has survived. Its record 
has been kept in the arch- 
ives of the city. It clearly 
shows the poverty of the 
planning of that generation, 
They conceived plans of a 
kind, of course, but they 
never held to them; soon 
they conceived another and 
again another; they played 
with plans as children do 
with sand castles. 

The modern history of the 
art of planning began at 
the time of the Renaissance 
in Italy. The Italian mas- 
ters of that period conceived 
a fertile and sound plan: to 
get the pieces rapidly into 
play, to leave the Pawns out 
of consideration and to in- 
stitute a sudden and vehe- 
ment attack against the 
King. The counter-play 
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on its part did not fail in 
evolving an antagonistic 
plan: to develop the pieces 
and to post them at safe 
points, to accept the sacri- 
fices and to exchange the 
threatening pieces of the 
opponent, and to win by 
superiority in material 
force. The masters of the 
attack invented the brilliant 
combinations which began 
by cramping the King and 
proceeded to sacrifices in 
order to gain time and space 
for a direct assault on the 
King. The masters of the 
defence invented the sys- 
tematic exchange of pieces 
which decreases the vigour 
of the hostile onslaught and 
at last breaks it. The mas- 
ters of the fierce attack dis- 
covered the Gambits, those 
of the defence the Giuoco 
Piano, the Fianchetti Open- 
ings, and the Sicilian De- 
fence. 

The Chess history of 
those days has left us few 
books and documents to 
judge by. But however 
considerable may have been 
the progress of Chess in 
those days, that progress 
certainly was made in the 
art of combining only. In 
the evolution of planning 
the next step forward was 
made by Philidor, a French 
musical composer of the 
eighteenth century who fled 
before the disorders of the 
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Revolution to Holland and 
to England and there made 
his living by playing Chess 
and writing on the scientific 
aspects of the game. He 
made a wonderful name for 
himself, such as Euclid did 
in Geometry. His idea of 
planning is clearly implied 
in his well-known proposi- 
tion that the Pawns are the 
soul of Chess, The masters 
of combination must have 
thought such an assertion 
heretical if not ridiculous. 
Probably his contemporar- 
ies considered his thesis a 
clever but ill-founded para- 
dox. Nothing shows that 
they understood it. He was 
admired, but, as far as com- 
prehending souls were con- 
cerned, wholly isolated. 
We can clearly see what his 
saying implies. It is this: 
the Pawn, being much more 
stationary than the pieces, 
is an element of the struc- 
ture of the position ; the way 
the array of Pawns is placed 
determines the character of 
a position and hence also 
the plan appropriate to it. 
This is true ceteris paribus, 
i.e., if the pieces fairly bal- 
ance each other. At the 
time of the Italian masters 
such a balance practically 
never was realized. Thus, 
their experience would not 
have led them to believe the 
Pawns of any considerable 
importance. Philidor 
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showed the value of 
the Pawn in slow 
manceuvring for the pur- 
pose of opening lines 
desired open and of ob- 
structing lines dominated 
by the enemy. And again 
he showed how to assault a 
firm position by advancing 
an array of Pawns against 
it, the pieces following on 
their heels. He showed it 
more in his games than by 
word or writing, but his 
contemporaries understood 
neither. 

They appreciated, how- 
ever, Philidor’s analysis of 
simple Endings. This 
analysis, artistic and pro- 
found, has become classical. 





1.—Black, with or with- 
the move, Draws. 
eieaisaats » R-B3; 2 P- 
Q6, R-B8, and the White 
King cannot be guarded 
against the Checks of the 
Rook. 
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2.—Once, however, the 
White King gets on the 
sixth row _ undisturbed, 
Black loses, as shown in the 
following diagram. 





Black to move, White wins 


K—Kyr 
K—B2 





This is the decisive move. 
If Black replies with 7 
stderiaes) , R-B8, White wins 
by 8 R-B4 and 9 K-B7. 
Otherwise, the game pro- 
ceeds as follows. 


De vctsees R—B7 
8 R—B4ch K—Ktz2 
9 K—K7 R—K7ch 
10 K—Q6 R—Q7 ch 
i1 K—K6 R—K7 ch 
12 K—Q5 R—Q7 ch 


13, R—Q4 and wins. 
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White to move and win 


3-—In this position it is 
noteworthy that the White 
King and Bishop are excel- 
lently placed and that con- 
sequently the White Rook 
is enabled to threaten Mate 
from either side. Of course, 
White will not allow Black 
to disturb the position of the 
White King, hence the first 
move is a Check to tie up 
the Rook. 


1 R—B8ch R—Q1 

2R—B7 eee 
threatening R-KR7. 

D cessnsens R—Q7 


The following point in 
Philidor’s analysis is deep. 
The Black Rook is made to 
leave the seventh row and 
forced on to the sixth rank. 
With the Rook there the 
Bishop and King will be 
able to exert a stronger pres- 
sure upon it than if it stood 
further distant. 
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3 R—QR7 R—Q8 
4 R—KKt7; R—KB8 
5 B—Kt3! 





The Bishop guards “Ki 
and thus prevents Check ; it 
also prevents the Rook from 
returning to the seventh 
rank. 


5: R—B6 


With the Rook on the 
sixth row comes an inter- 





lude. The Bishop returns 
without losing any time. 
6 B—Q6 R—K6 ch 
7 B—K5 R—B6 


Again another episode; 
the White Rook, without 


losing a move, goes to 
KKtq. ; 

8 R—K7ch K—Bi 

9 R—QR7 K-Ketr 

10 R—Kt7ch, K--Br 

tr R—Ktq K—K1 


and now all is prepared for 
the winning coup. 
12 B—B4 


The Bishop dominates 
Kg and thus prevents the 
saving Check; it also ob- 
structs the Rook; all is at 
an end. 

This lovely main-play is 





completed by two fine 
variations: 
adeceine K—Br 
a R—Kt4 K—Kr 
: R--QB4 R—QS 
K-B1; 8 B-Ks, 


Kay 39 R-KRq. 
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8 B—R4 K—B1 

9 B—Bo R—K8 ch 
1o B—K5 K—Kti 
11 R—KR4q 


In the third variation the 
circumstance of the Chess- 
board’s having only eight, 
and not nine, lines is made 
use of to catch the Black 
Rook, the Black King 
being unable to fly to an 
(imaginary) ninth line. 


Siasdtese K—Br 
5 R-KR7 R—KKt8 
6 R—B7 K—Ktr 
7 R—B8ch K-—R2 
8 R—R8ch oo. eee 


If the Chess-board  ex- 
tended further, Black could 
save himself and the ending 
would be a Draw. As it is, 
the Rook is lost. 

It is difficult to under- 
stand the above Ending 
from the viewpoint of com- 
bination: to understand it 
from the viewpoint of plan- 
ning seems decidedly easier. 
We discover the same cir- 
cumstance in  Philidor’s 
games. In the following 
game, one of three played 
simultaneously blindfold, 
he let his Pawns make the 
assault. A combination 
player would be hopelessly 
Jost in the maze of varia- 
tions, whereas his plan 
guides Philidor surely and 
lucidly to victory. 
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White—Count Briihl. 
Black—Philidor. 
1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 B—Bg P—QB3 
3 Q-K2 P--O3 
4 P—QB3 P—KB4 


White should have de- 
veloped more rapidly, in 
order to be able to open the 
lines for his pieces with ad- 
vantage. 


5 P—Q3 Kt—B3 
6 PxP BxP 

7 P—O4 P_K5 
8 B—KKts  P—Q4 
9 B—Ktg B—Q3 
10 Kt—Q2 QOKt—Q2 
11 P—KR3 P—KR3 
12 B—K3 Q—K2 
13 P—KBq4 P—KR4y 


Philidor fears a phalanx 
of Pawns such as White 
threatened to form by P- 
Ktq. 


14 P—B4 P—R3 

15 PxP PxP 

16 Q—B2 O—O 

17 Kt—K2  P—QKt4! 


The Black Q Knight in- 
tends to take up a menacing 
position on QBs and if 
captured there thus 
strengthen the central Pawn 
formation. 


18 O—O Kt—Kt3 
19 Kt—Kt3 P—Kt3 
20 QR—Br_—s- Kt B5 
21 KtxB PxKt 

22 Q—Kt3ch QW—Ktz 
23 OxQch KxQ 

24 BxKt KtPxB 
25 P—KKtz) QR—Kt1 
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Now Black heaps pres- 
sure on the QKtP. 


26 P—Kt3 B—R6 
27 R—QB2 PxP 
28 PxP QR—B: 


The Rooks want to enter 
the hostile camp. 


29 RxR RxR 

30 R—R1 B—Kts5 

31 RxP R—B6 

32 K—B2 R—OQ6 

33 R—R2 Bx Kt 

34 RxB Rx KtP 

35 R—B2 P—R5 
Now the BP becomes 

a target. 

36 R—B7ch K—Kt3 

37 PxP Kt—R4 

38 R—Q7 KexP 

39 Bx Kt R—B6 ch 

4o K—Kt2 RxB 


Black has united Passed 
Pawns, the White Pawns 
are weak ; the issue is not in 
doubt. 


41 RxP R—B6 

42 R—Q8 R—Q6 
43 P—Q5 P—B5, 
44 P—OQ6 R—Q7 ch 
45 K—Br K--B2! 
46 P—R5 P—K6 
47 P—R5 P—B6 
and Black, _ threatening 


Mate, drives the King off 
and Queens his Pawns. 


Philidor wrote a book, 
L’Analyse, in which he 
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analyzed particularly the 
Openings. In applying his 
Principles to the ancient 
problem of the Openings he 
naturally aroused criticism 
and antagonism. The sys- 
tem of Philidor, slowly and 
deliberately to form col- 
umns of Pawns, however 
magnificent as a strategy in 
a large variety of positions, 
is certainly not adapted to 
the Opening stage and it 
certainly did not suit the 
temperament or the intelli- 
gence of La Bourdonnais, a 
compatriot of Philidor’s 
who succeeded him on the 
throne of Chess. And thus 
La Bourdonnais, in van- 
quishing, as it were, the 
Philidor system became the 
father of the soundest plan 
known to the history of 
Chess: to combat every 
developed unit of the enemy 
in the centre with a force at 
least equal to it and to fol- 
low the enemy, after having 
thrown him back in the 
centre, with a _ well-sup- 
ported advance post in the 
heart of nis position. La 
Bourdonnais, it is true, 
never expressed this plan in 
words; but he did not write 
Chess, he played it, and his 
moves express his inten- 
tions. 


As instance and_ proof, 
let us look at the following 
game: 
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W hite—De la Bourdonnais. 
Black—Mac Donnell. 


1 PQ, = POs 

2 P—QB4 PxP 
3P—K3, P—Ky 

4 BxP PxP 

5 PxP Kt—KB3 
6 Kt—QB3. B—K2 

7 Kt—B3 Oo—O 

8 B—K3 P—B3 

9 P—KR3Z eee 


Very serviceable as pre- 
venting Knight and Bishop 
from attacking White via 


KKt5. 
Teeatiets QKt—Q2 
10 B—Ktg Kt—Kt3 
tr O—O KKt—Q4 


White has the supremacy 
in the centre. 
12 P—OR4 
13 Kt—K5 
An advance post harassing 
the enemy. 


White chooses as a tar- 
get the Black King’s side. 
P—KB4 

This blocks the White 
Bishop but strengthens the 
White KKt. 

15 Q—K2 P—B5 

Black leaves the White 
KB a free diagonal which 
is serious. 

16 B—Q2 

17 QOR—Kr 

18 Q-K4 


Q-Kr 
B—B2 
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White has now completed 
preparations. 


BS 5 catescs P_Kt3 
19 BxP KtxB 
20 QxKt B—B5 
21 Q—R6 BxR 
22 BxP PxB 
23 KtxKtP Kt—B1 


Better if Black had given 
up the Queen by B-B3, 
though the struggle would 
still have been in White’s 
favour. 


24 Q—R8ch K—B2 
25 Q—R7ch K—B3 
26 Kt—B4 ais 





wherewith Kt-K4 threatens 
Mate. 


26 eeeeeeee B—06 
27 R—K6ch K—Kt4 
28 Q—R6ch K—B4 


29 R—Ks5 Mate. 


La Bourdonnais played 
many hard match games 
with Mac Donnell. He was 
an extraordinary genius. 


The plan of the above 
game is adaptable to 
many positions. How- 


ever the adversary chose 
to march his _ troops, 
intrepidly La Bourdonnais 
followed him and fought for 
the centre of the board with 
courage and imagination. 
La Bourdonnais_ died 
young in London, and the 
goddess of Chess, Caissa, 
very much grieved, 
mourned for him and forgot 
to inspire the masters with 
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her sunny look. A dreary 
time then came over the 
Chess world. The masters 
played a dry style, without 
enthusiasm, without imag- 
ination, without force, and 
the Chess fraternity was full 
of the wrangles of the medi- 
ocrities. It is true, the 
goddess soon repaired her 
omission. She  flirted— 
Goddess! pardon me this 
vulgar expression, but the 
coarse human language 
does not know the shades of 
meaning such as undoubt- 
edly you would be able to 
express by means of Chess 
pieces—she flirted, I beg to 
say, with the English his- 
torian Staunton and pre- 
vailed upon him to organize 
in 1851 an_ international 
chess tournament in Lon- 
don, during the great Inter- 
national Exposition of that 
year. And  then—fickle 
Goddess—she gave her love 
to a_young mathematician, 
the German Anderssen, and 
inspired him to superb com- 
binations. And then—Oh 
the weakness of her—she 
spied with her great sunny 
eve in far distant Louisiana 
a boy, highly talented; she 
forgot all about Anderssen, 
guided the steps of the 
young American, fell in 
love with him, introduced 
him to the world and said 
triumphantly : ‘‘Here is the 
young Paul Morphy, 
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stronger and greater than 
master ever was.’’ And 
the world listened and ap- 
plauded and cried ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Paul Morphy, the 
King of Chess!” 


In Paul Morphy the 
spirit of La Bourdonnais 
had arisen anew, only more 
vigorous, firmer, prouder. 
He never formed columns 
of Pawns for the purpose of 
assaulting a firm position 
as Philidor had taught, he 
always fought in the centre, 
only a few Pawns in front, 
and if he needed the lines 
open, he sacrificed even 
these few advanced posts. 
Should the adversary maki: 
use of Philidor’s maxims, 
Morphy’s pieces occupied 
the gaps in the oncoming 
mass of Pawns and opened 
up an attack, so as to leave 
the enemy no time for slow, 
methodical — manoeuvring. 
Paul Morphy fought; on 
good days and on bad days, 
he loved the contest, the 
hard, sharp, just struggle, 
which despises petted fav- 
ourites and breeds heroes. 


But then the Civil War 
broke out in the United 
States and broke the heart 
and the mind of Morphy. 


When Paul Morphy, 
despairing of Life, re- 
nounced Chess, Caissa fel] 
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into deep mourning and 
into dreary thoughts. To 
the masters who had come 
to ask her for a smile she 
listened _absent-mindedly, 
as a mother would to her 
children after her favourite 
had died. Therefore, the 
games of the masters of that 
period are planless; the 
great models of the past are 
known, and the masters try 
to follow them and to equal 
them, but they do not suc- 
ceed. The masters give 
themselves over to reflec- 
tion. One of them reflects 
a long time and intensely 
on Paul Morphy, and grate- 
fully Caissa encourages 
him; and the greatest land- 
mark in the history of Chess 
is reached: William Stein- 
itz announces the principles 
of strategy, the result of in- 
spired thought and imagin- 
ation. 

Principles, though dwel- 
ling in the realm of thought, 
are rooted in Life. There 
are so many thoughts which 
have no roots and these are 
more glittering and more 
seducive than the sound 
ones. Therefore, in order 
to distinguish between the 
true and the false principles, 
Steinitz had to dig deep to 
lay bare the roots of the art 
possessed by Morphy. And 
when Steinitz after hard 
work had bared these roots, 
he said to the world: Here 
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is the idea of Chess which 
has given vitality to the 
game since its invention in 
the centuries long past. 
Listen to me and do not 
judge rashly, for it is some- 
thing great, and it over- 
powers me. 


The world did not listen 
but mocked at him. How 
should this  insignificant- 
looking person have dis- 
covered anything great? 
He can play Chess—but 
what of that—he has prac- 
tised it, But should a player 
be a teacher for serious 
ends? In a_ University 
classroom you do not find 
children playing marbles. 


So the world spoke and 
acted accordingly, but the 
world was entirely mis- 
taken. The world would 
have benefited if it had 
given Steinitz a chance. He 
was a thinker worthy of a 
seat in the halls of a Univer- 
sity. A player, as the world 
believed he was, he was 
not; his studious tempera- 
ment made that impossible; 
and thus he was conquered 
by a player and in the end 
litle valued by the world, 
he died. © And I who van- 
quished him must see to it 
that his great achievement, 
his theories should find jus- 
tice, and I must avenge the 
wrongs he suffered. 
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The Theory of Steinitz 


Steinitz’s investigation 
starts from the principle 
that a plan must have a 
reason. That everything 
must have a reason, a cause, 
humanity has known for a 
long time, and great 
thinkers have written con- 
cerning it; for instance, 
Plato, Aristotle and Leib- 
nitz. And __ Aristotle’s 
“« prima causa,’’ now called 
the First Cause, has made 
world history; and many 
large volumes have been 
written concerning the prin- 
ciple of causality, a very 
celebrated one by Schopen- 
hauer ‘‘on the fourfold root 
of the principle of sufficient 
reason,”’ but in all this ex- 
tended literature you will 
find little or nothing on the 
reason of a plan. The basic 
reason of a plan is not the 
cause of a change such as 
the lighting of a match is 
the cause of a flame 
that had not been there be- 
fore; nor is this reason a 
logical reason for know- 
ledge, since a plan is not 
knowledge; nor is this 
reason a motive for action, 
because our enquiry is not 
concerned with some per- 
son’s plans or actions, but 
with our desire to know why 
a given plan is successful in 
such a position and unsuc- 
cessful in another. The 
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reason for a plan is a raison 
d@’étre; a reason for exist- 
ence, a ratio essendi and in 
a very particular sense, and 
before Steinitz nobody had 
recognized it. 

Steinitz felt that a plan, 
being a prescription or a 
tule for successful action on 
the Chess-board, could not 
be based on the reason 
ascribed to it during his 
time, namely, the genius of 
the player, the creative 
fancy of a master, but an- 
other reason—a reason re- 
siding not in the persons or 
minds of the players but in 
the positon of the board; yet 
not to be conceived as being 
a combination the solution 
of which depends upon the 
necessary consequences of 
moves, but as something 
wholly different, namely, a 
valuation. He felt this, 
and this consciousness led 
him to formulate his theory. 

Whereas the existence of 
a cause is a priori certain, 
the reason for a plan has no 
such certainty. If only 
players had an intellect vast 


enough they could do 
without any plan _ by 
relying solely on _ their 


power of combination, 
since they would be able to 
see through the net of mil- 
lions of variations with 
mathematical _ exactitude. 
For mere man with his 
limited mental powers this 
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method would not work. 
That another method suit- 
able to a normal human 
mind should exist is not a 
priori certain, but is a dis- 
covery just as was the 
dynamo. 


The reason for a plan's 
having no existence a priori, 
is that its existence is merely 
asserted, and to make such 
an assertion requires the 
boldness of genius. For 
this assertion implies that 
the position on the board 
must show a sign, a char- 
acteristic moment, which 
tells us what plan to follow 
and thus relieve us of the 
necessity of searching 
through an immense mass 
of variations. It is not 
enough, of course, to assert 
the existence of such signs; 
they have to be pointed out 
and proven true. Such 
marks, evidently, would be 
for the painfully seeking 
Chess-master what the 
“* Philosopher’s stone”’ 
promised to be to the 
alchemists. These alchem- 
ists had passionately 
searched for that stone 
many centuries, had con- 
sistently failed to find itand 
had become objects of de- 
rision. Steinitz had the 
colossal boldness to believe 
in such a stone, available, 
it is true, not for science, 
but for the Chess-master. 
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Steinitz demonstrated his 
assertion by the analysis of 
an enormous number of 
games played by masters. 
The analytical work of 
Steinitz extends over thirty 
years and is very valuable. 
In the Field, in the Tribune, 
in his publication, Inter- 
national Chess Magazine 
and in his book Modern 
Chess Instructor, one may 
find his penetrating and 
profound analysis. 

The world did not com- 
prehend how much Steinitz 
had given it; even Chess 
players did not comprehend 
it. And yet his thought was 
revolutionary, because, of 
course, it is not limited to 
the Chess-board—the royal 
game, after all, is of slight 
importance—but extends to 
every activity directed to- 
wards meaning and pur- 
pose. Surely, Chess, being 
a very conventional game, 
that had undergone many 
changes, child, to a large 
extent, of chance, is no ex- 
ception to a thousand and 
one other games that have 
been or could be invented. 
What is true of Chess must 
hold by analogy for other 
games. And games being, 
at least in intent, modelled 
on Life—simplified, to be 
sure, but still resembling it 
in essentials—there must be 
some analogy between them. 
Every activity, then, direc- 
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ted by rules and having a 
meaning and purpose, such 
as, for instance, a dispute 
between persons taking dif- 
ferent sides of a question 
and applying logical rules 
in their argument, every 
such activity, without excep- 
tion, has to follow the very 
same fundamental principle 
which Steinitz discovered as 
governing the game of 
Chess. And if this prin- 
ciple can simplify our search 
for combinations, though 
their number be millions, it 
must have the power also of 
guiding our search for suit- 
able and efficient action. 

This fundamental and 
universal principle may be 
briefly expressed as follows : 
the basis of a masterly plan 
is always a valuation, 

To value, to valuate, to 
judge, to estimate a thing 
does not pretend to exact 
knowledge. But knowledge 
by estimate, by judgment, 
by valuation, though not 
exact, according to the 
principle of Steinitz, is still 
an efficient guide for the 
master. And sucha master 
is no exceptional person; 
you vourself might become 
a master if you cared to. 
But even if a player is not 
wholly a master, he may 
obtain almost equal advan- 
tage by observing the prin- 
ciple. Thus he may confi- 
dently follow his own esti- 
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mates. Ina given position 
you value the Rook as being 
superior to a Knight and 
Pawn? Believe it, act on 
it, play to win! 

What now is the reason 
for my valuation? Valu- 
ations again! . True, 
in each instance the reason 
is simpler, more sure, more 
trustworthy than its conse- 
quence, but the reason of a 
valuation is always itself yet 
another valuation. Finally, 
all my valuations originate 
from my experiences: my 
first losses and wins which 
gave me pain or joy; my 
first draws that called forth 
in me a variety of senti- 
ments; my first analysis, 
which was crude and faulty. 
From then on I valued and 
continued to value; and 
with practice I became cap- 
able of more exact valua- 
tions. And from this rough 
material is generated, by 
continued trial and intelli- 
gent criticism, the series of 
valuations by which the 
master arrives at his conclu- 
sions. 

How novel, how surpris- 
ing, how opposed to every 
sentiment of his time the 
conceptions of Steinitz must 
have been becomes manifest 
when in play over the 
games of the greatest match 
won by him, the one against 
Zukertort. Zukertort relied 
on combinations, and in 
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that field he was a discov- 
erer, a creative genius. For 
all that, in the majority of 
the games of the match, 
though he had lost none of 
his faculty, he was unable to 
make use of it, the positions 
yielding no response to his 
passinonate search for com- 
binations. Steinitz seemed 
to have the mysterious 
capacity for divining com- 
binations long before they 
were realizable on the 
board, to encourage com- 
binations favourable to 
himself and to  fore- 
stall those which _ were 
unfavourable. Thus Zuker- 
tort, the great dis- 
coverer, searched in vain, 
whereas Steinitz, rather a 
poor hand at combinations, 
was able to foresee them. 
Zukertort could not under- 
stand how Steinitz was able 
to prevent combinations nor 
how he could win by such 
a method, since up to that 
time—this seemed to Zuker- 
tort indisputable — games, 
fairly won, had been won 
by fine combinations. Zuk- 
ertort tried for four years to 
solve this riddle, but he 
never approached its solu- 
tion by even one step, and 
he lost the mastery that he 
possessed into the bargain. 
He died a comparatively 
young man. 


And thus it is not to be 
wondered at that the Chess- 
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world did not understand 
Steinitz, neither his manner 
of play nor his written word 
which treated of his ‘‘ Mod- 
ern School.’’ Nor did any 
patron of Chess, in sym- 
pathy with his genius and 
divining his greatness, ever 
come forward to his sup- 
port. 

It is almost obvious that 
our age is suffering from a 
delusion as to the nature of 
genius. It is in our blood 
to think that in the struggle 
of two evenly matched ad- 
versaries, ruse, deception, 
wit or paradox decide the 
issue; that what is common, 
or expected should carry off 
the victory seems to us im- 
possible. “ For instance, we 
acclaim no scientific theory 
unless it is startling ; we be- 
lieve in no philosophy 
based on common sense; 
what we acclaim, what we 
believe, is mysterious and 
unintelligible. Such are we 
to-day. The magical power 
to vanquish one who is as 
strong as the victor can be 
vested only in the spirit, 
and the spirit is creative, 
dazzling: this feeling is 
very deeply rooted in us. 
But in truth the spirit, even 
though it be creative, is by 
no means dazzling, witty, 
paradoxical; and Chess 
may do its little share in 
spreading this truth. 


Let us consider this same 
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question from another point 
of view. The impression 
generally prevails that what 
is strong must also be beau- 
tiful. To make a deep 
zesthetic impression seems 
to humanity to be an attri- 
bute of all genuine power. 
That Odysseus fools the 
giant Polyphemus is proof 
of the power of mind over 
matter. The Greeks of the 
time of Homer could not 
have endured the thought of 
Polyphemus Checkmating 
Odysseus, and in our hearts 
we would not believe the 
defeat of Odysseus possible. 
But in reality, in the cir- 
cumstances depicted by 
Homer, it would have been 
a thousand to one on 
Polyphemus winning his 
game against Odysseus 
easily and safely. The spirit 
is creative for all that and 
sometimes dazzling and 
surprising and_antithetic, 
but the wit of the spirit is 
profound and subtle, not 
artificial and laborious as is 
the common wit of man. 

Now let us turn back to 
Steinitz and demonstrate 
his revolutionary achieve- 
ment from his history and 
from his writings. 


The Youth of Steinitz. 


Steinitz lived his youth 
in an age on which two 
great personalities, Anders- 
sen and Morphy, had left a 
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profound impression. At 
that time everybody 
thought that victory in 
Chess was gained by in- 
genuity alone. Often had the 
Chess-world seen Anders- 
sen produce an unexpected 
combination as if by magic, 
and Morphy equally under- 
take a successful attack. 
Thereby the Chess-world 
had come to believe that 
these combinations, these 
formidable attacks had been 
created out of nothing by 
sudden, inexplicable intui- 
tions. Steinitz, unquestion- 
ably, harboured the same 
belief for many years. The 
style he displayed in his 
youth makes this fact mani- 
fest. He usually played 
Gambits and had often to 
torture himself with very 
bad positions on that ac- 
count, obviously under the 
illusion that such situations 
were the necessary accom- 
paniment of an attack and 
that one was obliged to 
attack in order to wait and 
to hope for the sudden and 
inexplicable inspiration, no 
matter how great the cost. 
In this style he continued to 
play for a number of years, 
not differing in this respect 
from any of his contem- 
poraries. 


The style with which 
Steinitz began his career 
was strange and narrow, 
but it was the style predom- 
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inating in his time. To 
place one’s King in safety, 
to prepare an attack by slow 
degrees, to decline a prof- 
fered sacrifice were tactics 
not well understood and 
even less esteemed. The 
play was wholly dominated 
by the feverish desire to 
make a rush against the 
hostile King and to this 
end furiously to assail the 
obstructions, regardless of 
the sacrifices required. An 
instance out of many is the 
following game played by 
Steinitz, 1859, against the 
strongest Viennese master. 


White: C. Hampe. 
Black: W. Steinitz. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt—QB3. Kt—KB3 
3 P—B4 


The KP is an obstruction 
—it has to be got out of the 
centre; hence it is assailed 
from the wing. 


: PxQP 


Of course 4 .. 
P would have be 
but the Queen must get an 
outlet at once, and there is 
that promising looking 
check on Rs. 

5 PxP 


Not 5 KtxKt, QxKt; 6 
PxP. Oh, dear, no! That 
would have been considered 
dull. 
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Giecsssdescs Ktx Kt 
6 KtPx Kt Q—Rsch. 
7 K—K2 


White could not resist the 
temptation to win a pawn— 
a matter of honour—though 
the King have to wander. 


eactsssas B—Ktsch 
8 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
9 P—Q4 O—O—O 
10 B—Q2 Bx Ktch. 
i PxB 
If i KxB, RxP 


would most certainly have 
followed. 

Il. 
12 P 


The idea 12 Q-Ki was 
repressed; such a move 
would have been considered 
shameful. 





Ktx P 


TD) oests.ces B—B4 

13 Ki Bsch. 

14 K—Qr1 xP 

15 R—QKt1 Qx KBPch. 

16 Q—K2 = RxBch. 

Embarrass de richesse. 

17 KxR R—Qich. 

18 K—B1 B—R6ch. 

19 R—Kta Q—B6 

20 B—R3ch. 

a springs eternal, etc. 
oa eres Dore 

21 QO—Kts, ch. 

22 K—Kt1 = O8ch. 

23 RxQ xR mate. 


At that time Steinitz’s 
age was twenty-three years 
and it was natural and also 
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beneficial that he learned 
from his environment and 
shared its prejudices. 

Three _ years later 
Steinitz is in London. In 
the Tournament he meets 
the forty-four year old 
Anderssen. 


White: Anderssen. 
Black: W. Steinitz. 





1 P—K4 P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3 Kr GBs 

3 B—Kts 

The natural master 
chooses a solid opening. 

Bex Kt—B3 

4 O. KtxP 

5 P. B—K2 

6 P. 

The attack starts on its 
way. 

GO sessseone Kt—Ktr 


Better the counter-thrust 
Kt-Q3 to be followed up by 


P-Ks5 etc. 

7 KtxP o—O 

8 Roo Kt—KB3 

9 Kt—QB3)  P—Q3 

to Kt—B3 Poss 

11 B—Rq B—Kts 
12 Q—Kz2 BxKt 

13 PxB 

One of the Kings is 
aoe 

wes siave R—K1i 

i B—KKts P—Kt4 
15 BxKt PxB 

Now the other one also! 
16 PxP PxB 

17 P—B7 Q—Q2 
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White has been able to 
make a pretty pointed com- 
bination. Black should not 
have rushed out with the 
QB pursuing an illusory 
attack against the K, but 
should have played P- "QR3 
to threaten P-QKt4 and 
thus to free his cramped 
position. 


18 PxKt=Q RxQ 
19 Kt—Qs —Bri 
20 Q—K3 K—Kt2 


Now White could have 
won with ease by 21 K-Ri 
and occupying the KKt file 
—all would have been over 
—but there is a piece to be 
captured and no enemy 
combination in sight—but 
is there one? 


21 KtxB R—Kt4 
There is!! Black threat- 
ens R-K4. 
22 Kt—Bsch. 


A bad move of violence. 
With 22 P- KB4, K-B1r; 





KRq; 24 Q-K 

25 Q-Ktz, White could 

have retained his advantage 

but Steinitz’s last move ex- 

cited his adversary. 

29> casesiies RxKt 

Now the Rook cannot be 

captured because of R- 


Ktgch., followed by Q-R6. 
23 Q—O3 KR—K4 
—Ri R—Bs 


2. 
25 R—Ktich. R—Ktq 
26 R-Kt3.  Q—B4? 
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Why Black should have 
proposed to exchange 
Queens here is explicable 
only from the supposition 
that he looked out for some 
violent, some forcing move. 
The natural move was 
Q-B3. 

27 QxQ 

Now White has ob- 
viously the best of it, all of 
the Black Pawns_ being 
weak. Moreover, Steinitz 
did not defend patiently and 
thus failed to make use of 
the slender opportunities he 
had. White won the End- 
ing with ease. 

n London Steinitz ac- 
Guired a knowledge of the 
lose Openings: French, 


Sicilian, QP, the Centre- 
Counter, etc. The 
School of Gambits in 
Vienna had taught him 
games of the following 
type. 

White: W. Steinitz. 

Black : Green. 

1 P—Ky P_K4 

2 P—KB4 PxP 

3 Kt—-KB3 P—KKiy 

4 P—KRq P—Kts 

5 Kt—Ks5 Kt--KB3 

6 B—B4 P04 

7 PxP B—Q3 

& P—Q4 Q—K2 

9 O—O Kt—Ry 
10 Ra o—O 

11 Kt—Kt6 B3 

12 KixR RR 

13 P—B3 QxP 
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Now after only 13 moves 
the White King entrenched 
behind one solitary Pawn 
faces a whole army. 


14 Kt—Q2 P—B6 

15 KtxP PxKt 

16 B—R6ch. Kt—Kt2 
17 BxKtch. KxB 

18 QxP B--KKts 
1g Q—K3 B—Kt6 


In the heat of the fight 
Black entirely forgets to 
get his QKt out, though he 
would then win in a can- 
ter. The eyes of the contest- 
ants seem fatally attracted 
by the opposing King. 


20 B—K2 W—Rych. 
21 eee oa 
22 Q—Ktr x Qch. 
23 Rx 

White breathes again. 

BB saceisss BxR 

24 BxB B—Kt6 
25 B—B8& Kt—R3 
A blunder. The QRP 


should have moved, White 
would then have had no 
more than two Pawns for 


the piece. 
26 BxP R—OKtr 
27 BxKt RxP 
28 B--B4 


Black has still a strong 
position and should attempt 
R-QB7 but gave the game 
up as drawn, presumably 
because the continuation 


would have been ‘‘ dull.” 
Had he chosen a solid 
opening, Steinitz would 
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have annihilated such op- 
ponents. Compare with 
the above his fine game 
against Mongredien. 


White: W. Steinitz. 

Black: Mongredien. 

1 PK, — P—O4 

2PxP QxP 

Fortunately, White can 
now attack without jeo- 
pardising his King. 


3 Kt—QB3 Q—Q1 

4 P—Q4 P--K3 

5 Kt—B3 Kt—KB3 
6 B--Q3 B—K2 

7 O— Oo—O 

8 B-—K3 P—QKt3 
9 Kt—K5 B—Kt2 
10 P—Bq4 QKt—Q2 
11 Q—K2 Kt—Q4 
12 KtxKt PxKt 

13 R—B3 P—KB4 
14 R—R3 P—Ktg 
15 P—KKty 

This is vigorous and 
enterprising play. 

aeeseaneé PxP 
16 RxP 


And this also! Thus do 
combinations arise. 


1G nesses, Kex Ke 
17 BPxKt KxR 

18 QxP R—KKtr 
19 Q—Rsch. K—Kt2 
20 Q—R6ch. K—B2 
21 Q—R7ch. K—K3 
22 Q—Rgch. K—B2 
23 R—Bich. K—Ki 
24 Q—K6 R—Kt2 
25 B—Kts Q—Q2 
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26 Bx Pch. RxB 
27 QxRch. K—Qr1 
28 R—B&ch. Q—K1 
29 QxQ Mate. 


The Evolution of the 
Theory of Steinitz. 


The aggressive and in- 
ventive style of the Steinitz 
who had been raised in the 
Germar School of combina- 
tion pleased the English 
amateurs, for thev were 
able to learn a great deal 
from him just as, con- 
versely, Steinitz did from 
their more solid play. From 
the imaginative, heroic tem- 
per of Anderssen’s com- 
binative style, the large- 
visioned, systematic posi- 
tion-play of the English 
school a synthesis arose in 
the mind of Steinitz, which 
was destined to make his- 


at 

fancy that one day he 
reflected how it could have 
come about that the magi- 
cian Morphy beat the magi- 
cian Anderssen. That there 
should be one magician is 
quite natural, but it is really 
absurd to think that there 
should be two magicians 
fighting each other. That 
a magacian wins is obvious, 
but how can a magician 
lose? Also, how could a 
magician not lose if two 
magicians fight For win- 
ning and losing at the same 
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time is a logical contradic- 
tion which no witchery can 
explain. Therefore, I fancy, 
Steinitz, by slow degrees, 
was led to believe that 
Chess, after all, must be 
subject to a reason of its 
own not to be affected by 
invention, intuition, inspir- 
ation, genius, or anv thing 
else of the kind. 


Reason, however, by force 
of its meaning and power, 
cannot be subject to mere 
chance. Consequently, if 
Steinitz continually took 
pains to discover combina- 
tions, the success or the 
failure of his diligent search 
could not be explained by 
him as due to chance or 
good or bad luck or any 
other such term. Hence, 
he concluded that some 
characteristic, a quality of 
the given position must 
exist that to a discerning 
eye would indicate the suc- 
cess or the failure of the 
search before it was actu- 
ally undertaken. And this 
characteristic, if explicable 
by reason, of what could 
it possibly consist if not an 
advantage or a disadvan- 
tage The winning player 
had Chess reason on his 
side provided the win was 
forced: this seemed a logi- 
cal conclusion from the 
premises) Chess reason 
gave therefore the win to 
him who held the advan- 
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tage. And an advantage, 
if reasonable, what could 
that be except the thing that 
was generally termed so: 
greater material force, 
greater mobility, greater 
effect against the King—in 
short, things that Chess ex- 
perience had already settled 
and defined. 

Surely, Steinitz’s heart 
beat when for the first time 
the thought came to him 
that the master should not 
look for winning combina- 
tions, unless he believed, 
unless he could prove to 
himself that he held an ad- 
vantage. That meant mak- 
ing no attempt at winning 
in the beginning of the 
game. And since Steinitz 
lived in a milieu where to 
play to win right from the 
start was considered the 
only honourable course to 
take, this thought must at 
first have had a timid recep- 
tion in his mind and a hard 
time establishing itself. 


But an important thought 
is not to be intimidated for 
long. It must have led him 
to analyze fine combina- 
tions commonly ascribed to 
some form of supernatural 
ability, and, having become 
critical, he must have no- 
ticed that they were always 
founded upon an advan- 
tage in mobility and effi- 
ciency of the pieces. Thus 
the fine combination that 
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Boden made against Mac- 
Donnell in 1869, will 
hardly have surprised him. 


Black, Boden, to play 








Mac Donnell 


aU tiecess ce QxKt 

2 Px B—R6ch. 
3 K—Ktr R—K3 

4 Q—B2 RxP 

5 BxR KtxB 


and soon mates. 


Steinitz, in looking at the 
position, would certainly 
have anticipated the exist- 
ence of some such forcible 
conclusion, because Black 
has a Rook more in action 
than White, and, whereas, 
some combination winning 
for Black might conceivably 
exist, none winning for 
White could possibly have 
been expected. 

After having come to 
this point, he had not yet 
found a new method of 
play, but had only made 
some confused notions 
plain and had disposed 
of a superstition. 
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His thought became at 
once fertile when he in- 
sisted on knowing wherein 
an advantage could consist, 
and hazarded that the 
answer was not only in a 
single important advantage 
but also in a multitude of 
insignificant advantages. 
For instance, if my Bishop 
has four squares to move 
to, the hostile Bishop only 
three squares, I hold, 
ceteris paribus, an advan- 
tage, which, it is true, is 
minute, but by accumula- 
tion of such minute advan- 
tages at last a big plus is 
collected. 


The big plus arising by 
accumulation is discharged 
in a combination. This fact 
is upheld by experience. 
Why this should be so can- 
not be deduced by mere 
reasoning, but in Chess 
one may state the law: no 
combination without a con- 
siderable plus, no consider- 
able plus without a combin- 
ation. This accumulated 
advantage brings about a 
tension and this tension, 
discharging itself like an 
electric current, produces 
the conditions for a combin- 
ation. One cannot deduce 
that logically, but the fact 
is far from astonishing. In 
Life a tension within 
Society always leads to a 
revolutionary political act, 
a great tension in the sen- 
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timents conduces to a re- 
valuation of established 
values, and it cannot sur- 
prise us if in Chess a ten- 
sion brings about a combin- 
ation. But, whether sur- 
prising or not, the fact had 
to be discovered, and, as 
soon as it was discovered, it 
illuminated that which was 
obscure and was fertile in 
suggestions. 

For if a great advantage 
is the necessary and sutti- 
cient condition for the exis- 
tence of a combination, this 
longed for but seldom 
attained goal, the laborious 
search for it can be method- 
ically made and thereby 
facilitated. With such a 
method one possesses a 
magic wand that is efficient 
indeed. Steinitz saw this 
clearly. | Therefore, his 
maxim: In the beginning 
of the game ignore the 
search for combinations, 
abstain from violent moves, 
aim for small advantages, 
accumulate them, and only 
after having attained these 
ends search for the com- 
bination—and then with all 
the power of will and in- 
tellect, because then the 
combination must exist, 
however deeply hidden. 

That this maxim should 
have at once reformed the 
style of Steinitz so as to 
make it clean and vigorous, 
the world in which and 
with which Steinitz lived 
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did not permit. His gener- 
ation did not comprehend, 
did not even suspect his 
trend of thought. The 
people among whom he 
lived were willing to re- 
ward nonsense and humbug 
if dressed up magnificently. 
Alas, truth appears seldom 
in fine garb. 


Another circumstance, a 
weakness of Steinitz, handi- 
capped his style. He was 
obstinate. Naturally, he 
wanted to follow his maxim 
and to beat those who did 
not follow it; but thereby, 
though he was not aware of 
it, his Chess style became 
provocative. He provoked 
his antagonists into play- 
ing to win, by giving them 
an excuse or at least a 
pretext for doing so. 
To this end he made 
the most extraordinary, 
most unusual moves. Then, 
as a punishment for their 
presumption, he would beat 
them. That by his new 
methods he manifested his 
desire not to play to win 
from the start was entirely 
lost on his opponents, be- 
cause their experience had 
taught them to expect just 
the contrary. This whole 
process was subconscious 
with Steinitz, and no logi- 
cal necessity brought it 
about, but it was the 
outcome of Steinitz’s 
psychology. 
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I heard in London, that 
a London master, Mr. 
Potter, who loved unusual 
and strange moves, had in- 
fluenced Steinitz greatly. 
The two were friends, and 
Steinitz somehow began to 
copy Potter’s style. How- 
ever that may have been, I 
can well believe that a 
strange style would rise, 
almost of necessity, at a 
time so romantic, so super- 
stitious as that time was. 
Potter probably saw 
through the emptiness and 
the presumption of the style 
then dominating and with 
his style of play he seemed 
to call out to his contem- 
poraries: ‘You want to 
beat me right from the start 
by force of your greater 
genius? Look! I make 
ridiculous moves, and yet 
you cannot beat me. Be- 
come, I pray you, more 
modest and more reason- 
able.” 

When Steinitz, in 1866, 
won a match against 
Anderssen, the germs of 
his theory were already dis- 
cernible in his play. This 
is one of the games of that 
match—the thirteenth :— 


White: Anderssen. 
Black: Steinitz. 
P—K4 


1 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 
3 B—Kts 
4 P—Q3 
5 Bx Ktch. 
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White here without 
necessity abandons a small 
advantage: the pinning of 
a Knight by a _ mobile 
Bishop. _ By the exchange 
Black’s QR and QB gain 
in mobility, presenting 
Black with another small 
advantage. 


Loss of time incurred in 
order to prevent B-Kt5. 
Anderssen seems to have 
considered the — Knight 
stronger than the Bishop, a 
valuation for which no 
motive can be adduced. 
The Pawn move weakens 
the phalanx of the White 
King’s side Pawns as will 
be explained shortly, Per- 
haps this game was the 
historical event — which 
caused Steinitz to conceive 
his theory of the phalanx. 


P—Kt3 


Preparation for an 
assault by a mass of Pawns 
as taught by Philidor. For 
this purpose it is essential 
to maintain many obstruc- 


tions in the centre. The 
Bishop which aids the 
centre from Kt2 is there 
well placed. 

7 Kt—B3 B—KKtz2 

8 O—O O—O 

9 B—Kts P—KR3 
10 B—K3 P—B4 
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To prevent P—Q4 
which would open the 
centre and give White a 
fighting chance. 

ir R—Ktr 


White has certainly no 
advantage on any part of 
the board, yet he resolves 


upon an attack. That was 
the style of the time. 
Anderssen should _ have 


tried to anticipate Black’s 
attack and to take up a firm 
position, to retire the some- 
what exposed Knight B3 
to KRz2 and possibly to 
KBr and to await develop- 
ments. His play otherwise 
was in the centre, say by 
Kt-K2, P-QB3 and, after 
preparation, P-Q4, not 
with the intent of attacking 
but of gaining some 
mobility. Black dis- 
regards White's attack and 
proceeds with his own. 


PP sesseaes Ki—K1 
12 P—QKtg =PxP 

13 RxP P—QB4 
14 R-R4) veseeeeee 


White is hypnotized by 
the idea of attack, so he 
selects a random target, the 
QRP. Of course, R-Ktr 
was in every way superior. 


14 ‘ B—Q2 
15 3 P—Bq 





R 
The phalanx marches. 


16 Q—Ktr K—Rr 
17 Q-Kt; — P_QR4 
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The attack was easily 
met. 

18 R—Ktr P—R5 

There are no more targets 
in sight. |White’s troops 
are wholly disarranged. 

19 Q—Q5 Q-—B1 

20 R—Kt6 R—R2 

Now Black is opening 
the attack in earnest. He 
threatens P x P followed by 
BxP 


21 K—R2 P—KBs5 
22 B—Q2 P—Kty 
23 Q—B4 H—O 1 
24 go, RS; 
25 K—Ktr Kt—R2 
The KtP having been 


protected, the phalanx can 
set itself again into motion. 


26 KBr P—R4 

27 Kt—Ktr P—Kts 
28 PxP PxP 

29 P—B3 Q—Rs 

30 Kt—Qr Kt—Ktq 


The pieces post them- 
selves behind the phalanx 
menacingly. Soon the lines 
will be opened, which will 
allow the major pieces to 
approach the White King. 


31 B—Ki Q—R7 
32 P—Qq esses 
Desperation! The Rook 


on R3 shall be thrown into 
the fight even at the ex- 
pense of an_ important 
Pawn. But it is too late. 
Black is not to be deterred 
by a trifle like this. 
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BO ceqages PxBP 
33 Px KBP Kt—R6 
34 B—B2 Ktx Kt 


Black has won a piece. 


35 PxBP Q—R6ch. 
36 K—K1 Ktx Pch. 
37 RxKt QxR 


and Black won easily. 


The Lasting Advantages 


One recognizes in the 
above game a trend in the 
style of Steinitz towards 
Philidor and away from La 
Bourdonnais. The theory of 
Steinitz approached that of 
Philidor as soon as he 
examined the minute ad- 
vantages that endure, 

The small advantages 
arising from the superior 
position of pieces are hard 
to maintain; often the dis- 
advantage of lack of mo- 
bility or of an exposed 
position is repaired in one 
move. Small disadvantages 
appertaining to the position 
of Pawns, however, are 
difficult to repair and have 
a tendency to last. Mani- 
festly, Pawns having to 
Jean upon the support of 
pieces are less desirable 
than those that require aid 
of Pawns only, and mobile 
Pawns can make a better 
fight than blocked Pawns. 
Now consider two neigh- 
bouring Pawns. he 
strongest position, accord- 
ing to the above, is the 
phalanx, 
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ace 
the weakest position 
Doubled Pawn 


the 





a medium value the back- 
ward Pawn 





ZG 
Par 
Here the White Pawn 
on the left-hand side is 
backward, the other one is 
blocked. The backward 
Pawn can advance only if 


supported by pieces or as 
a sacrifice. 


Another medium value 
two isolated Pawns 


The two Pawns are dis- 
tant from each other and, 
if attacked by pieces, can 
save themselves only by the 
aid of pieces or by flight. 
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Particularly weak, 
blocked isolated Pawn 


ia 


Before the isolated Pawn 
is a hostile man which de- 


the 


prives the Pawn of its 
mobility. 

Steinitz added to the 
rules of Philidor: A pha- 


lanx must advance so as to 
be able to resume the shape 
of the phalanx again until 
its advance is no more 
needed. 

And this corollary to the 
plan of La Bourdonnais: 
As a place for an advance 
post the square in front of 
a hostile backward Pawn, 
the ‘‘ hole” in the array of 
Pawns, is most suitable, for 
from that post an officer 
can most effectively ob- 
struct and harass the 
enemy, while it is at the 
same time safe from attack 
by Pawns. 

















White, Zukertort, to play 
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Black has on By a 
backward Pawn, White has 
a Passed KP which hamp- 
ers the Black King. These 
advantages suffice to pro- 
duce a winning combin- 
ation. 


1 Kt—Bi B—Kts 
2 Kt—Q3 B—B6 
3 Kt—Bgch. K—Ka2 


4 KtxPch. and wins by 
his pawns. 

If Black had played 3 
K-Q2, White 
would’ have ‘won equally 
with 4 P-K6ch., K-K2; 
5 KtxPch., Px Kt; 6 P- 
B6. 


Black, Steinitz, to play 








Here Steinitz himself 
violates his theory. In an 
off-hand game, played in 


1866 at Simpson’s Divan 
in London, the above posi- 
tion arose. Black is 
cramped and should Castle 
and soon advance P-Q3, to 
liberate his pieces. And 
after 1 O-O; 2 P- 
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QKt4, Kt-K3; 3 Q-K4; he 
had 3 , P-KBg4. In- 





stead of Castling, which is 
defensive, Steinitz played 
Ts » P-QKt3, which 
has an aggressive intent, 
although an advantage for 
Black cannot be detected. 
Therefore, Black is justly 
punished. 





Eosesiseets P—OKt3 
2 P—B5 Kt—Kt6 
3 Q—K4 Ktx R 

4 P-B6 B—B4ch. 
5 K—Ri R—QKtr 
6 P—K6 ; 





and Black has no efficient 
defence. 


Steinitz’s Maxims for 
Practical Play. 


Steinitz, possessed by the 
above ideas, strove to trans- 
form small advantages that 
rapidly disappear into small 
advantages that endure, 
and thus to accumulate 
them. Such lasting advan- 
tages were to him isolation 
of a hostile Pawn, majority 
of Pawns on the Queen’s 
side far away from the 
hostile King, weakening of 
the phalanx of hostile 
Pawns, especially in the 
vicinity of the hostile King, 
a securely placed advance 
post, the domination of 
open lines. To this end he 
cultivated play in the 
centre, the play of pieces 
and Pawns, leaving the 
King, at least to begin 
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with, out of the reckoning, 
thus following in the steps 
of Morphy and La Bour- 
donnais. He cultivated also 
the assault by a chain of 
Pawns on the Queen’s side 
which has the effect of 
cramping the opponent and 
of threatening him, thus 
going beyond Philidor who 
directed such attacks 
mainly against the King. 
In defence, conversely, 
Steinitz carefully avoided 
creating lasting weaknesses 
of the above type unless 
forced to do so by his 


opponent. 
Examples of His Play. 


White: Steinitz. 

Black: Sellmann. 

(Played in 1885 at Bal- 
timore.) 


1 P—K4 P—K3 

2 P—O4 P—Q4 

3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 P—K5 KKt—Q2 
5 P—Bq P—OQBq4 
6 PxP BxP 

7 Kt—B3 P—OR3 
8 B—Q3 Kt—OB3 
9 Q—K2 Kt—Kt5 
10 B—Q2 P--OKt4 
1 Kt—Qr Ktx Beh. 
12 PxKt Q—Kt3 
13 P—QKtg wee 


to win space on the Queen’s 
side and to wrest the 
diagonal held by Bishop 
and Queen from Black. It 
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is noteworthy, too, that the 
point QB5 now becomes 
strong, and in addition 
QB4 remains guarded 
against an entrance of hos- 
tile pieces by the QP. 


13. B—K2 
14 R3 P—B4 


This blocks the Pawns 
on the King’s side, but 
Black deprives himself of 
an opportunity thereby, 
namely, of opening lines on 
that side by P—B3. 








15 R—QB1 B—Kt2 
16 B—K3 Q—Q: 
17 Kt—Q4 Kt—B1 
18 O—O P—KR4 


Black released his KR 
with this move besides pre- 
venting P-Ktqg which 
would set the King’s side 
in motion. But such is not 
White’s plan. He wants to 
effect an entrance on the 
Queen’s side where he 
holds all the trumps. 


19 Kt—QB3 


This Knight makes five 
moves . occupy a strong 
point. parent deal might 


happen i in five moves; it is 
a long time. 

TQ siscveven K—B2 
20 Kt—Ktr P—Kt3 
21 Kt—Q2 Kt—Q2 
22 QKt—Kt3) R—QB1 
23 Kt-R5 a... 





205, 
At last! 
Ban 
Qx 
8" Ox 
Bt 
27 OKt—B6—_ Q— ta 
28 KtxB RxKt 
29 O—-B7- sees 


All Black squares on the 
Queen’s side are dominated 
by White. 





And also on the King’s 
side Black has very weak 
points on black squares. 





GO. sveseavas —Kt3 
31 Kt—B3 xQ 
32 RxQ K—K1 

33 Kt—Kts Kt—Br 
a¢ BBS” Kt_Q2 
35 B-- 

Any of the few | moves at 
Black’s disposal = mean 


heavy material loss, he has 
no possible counter-attack 
and so resigns. 


White: Zukertort. 
Black: Steinitz. 


(The Thirteenth Game of 
the Match). 


1 P—Q4 P—Q4 

2 P—QB4 P—K3 

3 Kt—QB3  Kt—KB3 
4 B—B4 P—B4 

5 P—K3 PxQP 

6 KPxP PxP 


White has an_ isolated 
Pawn but the freer game. 
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7 BxP Kt—B3 
8 Kt—B3 B—K2 
9 O—O o—O 
1o R—Kr B—Q2 
11 Q—K2 —-R4 
12 Kt—QKts P—QR3 
13 B—B7 P—OKt3 
14 Kt—B3 KR—Br 
15 B—B4 P—OKt4 
The Black Queen has 
parried the assault and 


now Black assumes the 
initiative by pushing the 
Queen’s side Pawns, so as 
to gain space for his pieces. 
16 B—QKt3 — Kt3 
17 KR—Q1 t—QR4 
An advance post on QB5 
is to be established ! 
18 B—B2 Kt—Bs, 
19 B—Q3 Kt—Q3 
Why the advance post so 
soon retires is not clear, 
unless it is so that the 
Knight may take up a 
waiting position where it 
keeps its eve on two strong 
posts, QB5 and KBq. 


20 Kt--K5 B—K1i 
21 B—Kt5 Q—Or 
22 Q—B3 R—R2 
23 Q—R. P—R3 
24 B—K3 QR—B2 


Black is well developed, 
he has the superiority in 
the centre and is aggressive 
on the Queen’s side. 

25 P—Q5 a 

To get rid of the ‘isolated 
Pawn. Black gives for the 
central Pawn the side Pawn 
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and thereby gains further 
superiority in the centre. 





25 P—Kt5 
26 Kt_Ka KtxP 
27 BxQRP R—R1 
28 B—Q3 B—KB3 
29 B—OQ4 Kt—Kty4 
30 Kt—KB3 KtxB 
31 KKtxKt R—Rq 


The QRP is helpless, the 
White Knight on Q4 
pinned, the Black pieces 
have a great deal of space: 
the result of the attack by 


the Black Queen’s side 

Pawns is excellent. 

32 Q—B3 B—ORs 

ss R—K1 Kt—K2 
4 O-K4 P—Kt3 

33 P—QKt3) B—Kr 

36 B—B4 Kt—B4 


The White Knight cannot 
be oo If 37 QR-Q1, 





37 KtxP we 
a desperate sacrifice. 

37's PxKt 
38 he K—Ktz 
39 QR-Qr1 - Q—K2 


Herewith Black loses a 
move, which in the defence 
is a matter of importance. 
He should at once attack 
the Queen with 39 
Q-Rr. If 40 QxP, 
Rs and Black, who has a 
firm hold on the QRP also, 
would assume the offensive 
against the King. That was 
the logical conclusion, but 
Steinitz failed here and 
afterwards failed again, 
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when the Queen on Kz 
came under the fire of the 
White Rook and at last lost 
the game. It is useless to 
record the remaining moves 
of the game; they would 
tell nothing, whereas up to 
the present point the idea of 
an attack by Pawns advan- 
cing on the Queen’s side is 
well exemplified. 

White: Steinitz. 

Black: Zukertort. 

(The Sixth Game of the 





Match). 

1 P—Kq4 P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kts Kt—B3 
4 O—O KtxP 

5 R—Kr Kt—Q3 
6 KtxP Kex Kt 
7 Rx Ktch B—Ka2 

8 Kt—B3 O—O 

9 B—Q3 B—B3 
Here 9 . Kt—K1 


was _a_possib v3 because 
10 Q-R5 could be met by 


TO! Ssdevanes » P-KKtj; 11 
Q-R6, Kt-Ktz; and 10 
Kt-O5 by 10 ....... B- 
B4, after which Black 


attains development by ad- 
vancing the QP. 
10 R—K3 P—KKt3 
Steinitz in his notes to 
the game declares Black’s 
move to be a challenge to 
his theory not to move 
Pawns on the King’s side 
when under attack, unless 
there is no alternative. 
Well, here R-Ki was an 
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alternative for the threat 
11 BxPch., KxB; 12 Q- 


Rsch., K-Ktr; 13 R-R3 
was thereby parried. 
m1 P—QKt3z) =R—Kr 
12 Q—B3 B—Kty 
Black should not 
abandon the important 
diagonal, but he believes 


he sees an attack that har- 
asses the White QP. 


13 Rx Rech. 


Was this exchange 
forced? Had White moved 
13 B—Kt2, possessing 
himself of the diagonal 
bearing down upon KR8, 
with the Knight threaten- 
ing to enter, via Q5 or Ka, 


the “hole”? B6 would 
surely have been a suffi- 
cient equivalent for the 


sacrifice of the exchange. A 
matter of valuation, of 
course, but methinks, to 
raise the question is to 
answer it. Let us give an 
instance: 13. »BxR; 
14 BPxB, Now 18 Kt-Q5, 








menaces. If 14 ......... P- 
QB3; 15 R-KBi which 
threatens 16 Kt-K4; 15 
supra tey Q-K2; 16 B-R3 
and Wins. Or 14. 

R-K3; 15 R-KBr threat- 
ning 16 B-Bqg. But 
let us suppose _ that 


Steinitz and Zukertort had 
seen a hidden parry to this 
terrible attack, why was the 
above possibility not men- 
tioned, either in their notes 
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or in those written by other 
critics of that match? It 
seems that notes to games 
are often negligently writ- 
ten, with a negligence that 
in some cases is down- 
right immoral. Steinitz, one 
may be quite sure, at the 
time he wrote his notes, 
must have been exceedingly 
excited and too fatigued to 
give consideration to the 
question, else he would 
quite certainly have investi- 
i it thoroughly. 
eierienss KtxR 

a B—Kt2 P—QB3! 

An excellent move which 
Schallopp in his book on 
the match most unjustly 
criticised. According to 
Bachmann, Schallopp says 
of White’s 14th move: 
“White herewith abandons 
his QP. By capturing it 
Black would have exposed 
himself to strong attack but 
at last would have ‘brought 
his superiority to bear.’”’ 
His demonstration: 14 
. » BxP; 15 Kt-K4, 
B-Ktq4; 16 KtxB, Qx Kt; 
17 R-Ki, Kt-Kt2; 18 R- 
K7 (the Rook is here en 
prise). Probably what he 
intended to write was 18 B 
-B6 and 19 R-K7. How- 
ever this ‘‘ analysis’ was 
intended, it is shocking. 
What happens if 16 
B-B4? After 16 ........., 
P—Qa4; 17 KtxB, QxKt; 
18 Bx P, Black may resign. 
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And Steinitz indicated an- 
other attack starting with 
15 B-B4 which also wins. 
Thus_ negligently did 
Schallopp, a pupil of An- 
derssen, report a match for 
the world’s championship, 
the historian of which he 
aspired to be and in which 
another pupil of Anders- 


sen’s, Zukertort, was a 
contestant. And not a soul 
has arisen until now to 


draw attention to this 
scandal. 
15 Kt—K4 B—K2 


Black has strengthened 
his position by going on 
the defensive. 

16 Q—K3 
to force P-B3 and to send 
the KRP against the 
KtP effectively. 





If 22 
Q-KRgq with force. 
has defended with care. 


PxP; 23 
Black 


23 Q—K3 K--B2 

24 QO—B4 R—Kt 

25 R—K3Z —eeseevnes 
From the fourteenth 


move until this moment 
Black, on the defence, has 
played very good Chess. 
Now White has no imme- 
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diate threats and Black, 
to give a direction to his 
game, has to follow his 
own initiative: he has 
to originate a plan. 
But that is exactly what 
Zukertort did not under- 
stand. Steinitz with whom 
he contested had furnished 
the intellectual armament 
needed for planning, but 
Zukertort did not compre- 
hend his antagonist and 
was entirely lost when con- 
fronted by such a task. 
His right plan was to keep 
his attention riveted on his 
weak points KB4, QB4 and 
KB3, and _ consistently 
work for a Draw by ex- 
changing dangerous pieces. 
His initiative lay in build- 
ing a phalanx by P-QB4 
to be used, if needed, to 
blockade a Bishop. 

This plan was certainly a 
difficult one to execute, but 
Zukertort did not even try 
to conceive this or any 
other plan and failed, and 
was bound to fail, since the 
theory of Steinitz carried 
no message to him. 


OS. cesweiess Kt—K3? 


Leaves the points KBq 
and KR4 but feebly pro- 
tected. 


26 QO-—KKty Kt—B1 
27 Kt—Bs B—B4 
28 Kt—R6ch. K—Kt2 


and after a few repetitions 
of moves with which 
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Steinitz wanted to gain 
time for deliberation :— 





35 BxB 
with this combination 
Steinitz wins a Pawn: 

35) caseiesz QxQ 

36 Ktx 2 RxR 

37 BPx KxB 

38 KtxP 


and Steinitz won the End- 
ing with his Pawn plus. 
For our purpose the End- 
ing is of no interest and so 
we conclude at this point. 


White: Zukertort. 
Black: Steinitz. 
(The Seventh Game of 








the Match). 

1 P—O4 P—Q4 

2 P—QB4 P—K3 

3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 P—K3 P—B4 

5 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
6 P—QR3  PxBP 

7 BxP PxP 

8 PxP B—K2 

g O—O O—O 

10 B—K3 B—Q2 
11 Q—-Q3 : 
The Queen is better 


placed on the King’s file, 
but White wants to exert 
pressure on Black’s KRP. 


BE os sceaiive R—Br 
12 QR—B1 Q—R4 
13 B—R2 KR—Q1 
14 KR—Kr oe 


The KR _ seems better 
posted on Q1; however, for 
comprehending the play of 
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Steinitz and Zukertort this 
question is of little account. 
TA scpnasese B—K1 

15 B—Ktr P—KkKt3 

Zukertort has forced a 
weakening of the Black 
King’s side but, as his 
succeeding moves indicate, 
he does not understand the 
real significance of it. 

16 Q—K2 B—Br 

17 KR—Q1 B—-Kt2 
Black immediately guards 
his weak points. 
18 B—R2 

19 Q-—Q2 

Here the Queen within 
range of the Black KR is 
less favourably posted 
than it was. Zukertort has 
already lost the thread. He 
threatens a joke, in Kt— 
5, but the threat has 
orce for an instant only. 
TQ ceseeeees Q—R3 
20 B--Kt5 Kt—B4 

A difficult position. 
White should now defend 


Kt—K2 





by 21 Q-Kr in order to try 
for P--Q5. But Zukertort, 
not understanding the 





theory of minute advan- 
tages, gets impatient and 
uses violent tactics. 





21 P--KKt4 
Now White of his own 
will has weakened the 


square KB3 and his whole 
King’s side and Black re- 
torts by rapidly opening 
lines for attack. 
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PU detec Ktx QP 
22 KtxKt P—K4 
23 Kt—Q5 RxR 

24 OxR Pxkt 

25 RxP KtxkKt 
26 RxKt RxR 

27 BxR Q—K7 

Black attacks the two 


KtP’s simultaneously and 
has shown up the fallacy of 
White’s quasi-attack. 
28 P—R3 P—KR3 
Here Steinitz does not 
make the best of it. Steinitz 
did not play Endings suffi- 
ciently well, firstly, be- 
cause he had no need of 
this somewhat mechanical 
art-—he won without it; 
secondly, because his rich 
imagination did not care 
for mere calculation. The 
correct continuation was 28 
29 Q-B5, 
Q-OQ8ch.; 30 K-R2, B-K4 
ch.; gt K-Kt2z, Q»xBch.; 
32 QxQ, B-B3; and wins 
methodically by means of 
his Pawn plus. 
29 B—QB4 
Zukertort does not com- 
prehend his good luck. He 
should have played 29 B- 
K3, whence he attacked the 
point KR6, the QRP and 
made the King secure. 














29 cereeesee Q—B6 
30 Q—K3 \—O8ch. 
31 K-—-R2 —OB3 
32 B—K7 B—Kqch. 
33 P—B4 Bx Pch. 
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58: ssstia » P-KKtq would 
have won still more rapidly. 
34 QxB —R&ch. 
35 K—Ktz Kt8ch. 

Resigns. 


White: Zukertort. 

Black: Steinitz. 

(The Ninth Game of the 
Match). 


1 P—Q4 P—Q4 

2 P—QB4 P—K3 

3 Kt—QB3  Kt—KB3 
4 Kt—B3 PxP 

5 P—K3 P—B4 

6 BxP PxP 

7 PxP B—K2 

8 O—O O--O 
Hitherto White has 


developed, Zukertort treats 
that part of the game in a 
masterly fashion.  Steinitz 
does not aim for mere 
development, even at this 
early stage of the game— 
he follows a plan: he 
wants to isolate the QP so 
as to have a target handy. 
Such a_ strategy has its 
drawbacks, since it permits 
the opponent to obtain a 
free development. Possibly 
one might say without ex- 
aggeration that in the open- 
ing the plan should be 
rapid development and 
nothing else—at any rate, 
very little else. 

9 Q—K2 

Zukertort seeks coritiin’ 
ations. He ought to con- 
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ceive a plan — say 9 
B-KKts, gaining strength 
on the QB file and 
trying to accumulate 
pressure on the Black 


KRP—modifying his plan 
as Black is seen to con- 
ceive one of his own. But 
accumulation of minute ad- 
vantages is not Zukertort’s 
style. 


aneenanys Kt—Q2 
10 B—Kt3 t—Kt3 
11 B—KB4 QKt—OQ4 
12 B—-Kt3 sees 


It is hard to see any pur- 
pose, a logical sequence in 
Zukertort’s moves. He 
simply puts his pieces on 
squares where they enjoy 
mobility and hopes for 
complications in which to 
exercise his talent for com- 
bination. 


£2 ssce.c03. Q—R4 
13 QR—Br B—Q2 
14 Kt—K5 KR—Qr 


Black has now completed 
his development and aims 
at the QP whereas White 
has no target. 


15 Q--B3 B—Ki 
16 KR—K1 QR—Br 
17 B—-KR4 wee 


A semblance of a plan 
at last, by Bx KKt White 
wants to drive the QKt 
from its commanding post. 
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This is mere dilly- 
dallying. The natural 


move, now that the QB has 
accomplished its object, 
was 19 B-Kt3, B-Q3; 20 
P-B4. Make the centre 
pawns do something. 


giving away a mobile 
Bishop for a Knight that 
had no wish to escape the 
exchange. 


BE veissess RxB 

22 P—QB4 i=... 
Now there is little pur- 

pose in this, since the 
awns have no minor 


pieces to harass. 


22 werrssess KR—Q: 
23 R—K3Z eeseeeeee 
But White wanted te 


make a combination against 
the King. He has not 
enough material force to 
attack that stronghold. He 
should have played KR- 
Qt and simply defended his 
phalanx. 


28 cceracecs ya 

24 R—Qr P—B3 
25 R—R3 P—KR3 
26 Kt—Kty4 Q-—Bs 


Black wants to prevent 
sacrifices which would force 
him to change the logical 
course of the game. 


27 Kt—K3 
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The attack has fizzled 
out. The counter-attack 
begins, since the White 
KR is misplaced. 

BT scssciees B—R5 


To force the Rook from 
the first rank. 


28 R—B3 Q—O3 
29 R-—Q2 B—B3 
30 R—Kt3 P—Bq4 


The White troop is in 
disorder and must fly, and 
should fly; for instance, 31 
Kt-Q1. But Zukertort 
seeks combinations, 

31 R--Kt6é B—K5 
32 Q—Kt3 : 

Threatening P-B5. 

32. K—Ra2! 

All right! Now make a 
combination ! 








33 P—B5 RxP 

34 RxP Soe 

35 Kt—Qr ae 

36 QOQ—Kt2 RRS 

37 Q—B3 R—QBr 

38 RxXB QxKR 
Resigns. 


If Zukertort has a plan 
in mind, he is a match for 
Steinitz, possibly even his 
peer. Compare with the 
above games the one that 
follows. Every move of 
Zukertort’s pointed towards 
a vigorous co-operation of 
the pieces united to attack 
the King—at first against 
its initial position, then 
against the Castled King. 
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The forceful concentration 
of pieces against the King 
is the old Italian plan; 
Zukertort found it ready 
made, and in the tactics of 
mere execution he was a 
great master.. Steinitz, 
however, discovered sound 
and successful plans over 
the board. 


White: Zukertort. 
Black: Steinitz. 


(The Fifth Game of the 








Match). 

1 P—Q4 P—Q4 

2 P--QB4 P—QB3 

3 Kt—QB3 Kt—B3 

4 P—K3 B—B4 

5 PxP PxP 

In his notes Steinitz in- 
dicates 5 .. « _KtxP, as 
the stronger move. 

6 Q—Kt3 B—Br 


Nowadays this variation 
is continued with the offer 
of a Pawn 6......... Q-Kt3; 
7 KtxP, KtxKt; 8 Qx 
Kt, P—K3. Black, how- 
ever, hardly gets sufficient 
attack. 


7 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
8 Kt—K5 P—K3 

9 B—Kts Q—B2 
10 B—Q2 B—Q3 

11 P—Bq Oo—O 

12 R—QBr a... 
The pressure on the 


Black QKt is strong. The 
threat is now 13 Bx Kt, Px 
B; 14 Kt-Kts5, Q-Ktr; 15 
KtxB, QxKt; 16 B-Ktg. 
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TO ee tesns BxKt 
relieves the pressure but 
opens a line for the White 
Rooks. 

13 BPxB 

14 O—O 

15 B—Q3! 

Prevents 15... 
P, since 16 Bx P 
be the answer. 


Kt—K1 








17 BxP. If 16 
KR3; 17 B-Kt6. 


P—Bq 

Now White prepares to 
open the B line by P-KKtq 
and prepares it thoroughly. 
Such play is straight for- 
ward and strong. 


17 Kt—K2 B—Q2 
18 Reps R—QBr 
19 B—B3 W— Kt 
20 Q—Q2 Ras 
21 OR—Br B—Ktq 
22 B—Kti Q—R3 
23 P—KKtg P—KKtg3 
24 P—KR3 R—B2 
25 R—Ki Kt—Ktz 
26 Kt—B4 Kt—Br 
27 PxP KtPxP 
TE 27 ......403 > KtxP; 28 


P-K4, Px P; 29 Bx P and 
the QP advances to weaken 
the position of the obstruc- 
tive Knight. Then the 
decision comes about in the 
centre. Now it falls on the 
KKt file. 
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28 R—Ktz K—R1 
29 K—Ra2 Q—B3 
30 QR-Ktr Kt—K2 
31 Q—KB2  Q—Ki 


A blunder, but the Black 
position, weak on all Black 
squares and battered on the 
KKt file, was untenable. 

32 RxKt Resigns. 

Thus, an intelligent plan 
makes heroes of us, and 
absence of plan cowards 
and dullards. 


Steinitz Advances his 
Theory beyond the Needs 
of Practical Chess and 
thus Enters the Domain 
of Science and Philosophy 


The practical maxims of 
Steinitz: the accumulation 
of small advantages, their 
change into lasting advan- 
tages, his teaching concern- 
ing weak Pawns and 
points, his counsels refer- 
ring to attack and defence— 
in short, everything that 
has been touched upon 
thus far, constitute a system 
sufficient to explain the 
play of Steinitz and to 
make master-players. But 
Steinitz went far beyond 
this point. He was a pro- 
found thinker, he had a 
passion for thought, he felt 
and saw its power and he 
was not minded to stop at 
maxims of merely practical 
value. 

Hence, he attacked prob- 
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lems far surpassing in im- 
portance and in breadth the 
tasks set for the master who 
confines himself to his 
game. To what end? 
There seems to be in man 
a mysterious power to fore- 
see the needs of the future 
and to sacrifice himself to 
them. In the animal world 
we see this power at work— 
sacrifice in the interests of 
the Future is there the com- 
mon rule; in the life of the 
thinker, we may assume, 
the course of Nature is no 
different. Certainly, 
Steinitz derived from his 
profound investigations 
nothing but disappoint- 
ment. Nobody understood 
even his practical maxims, 
far less his more extended 
researches. He simply fol- 
lowed his conscience, which 
commanded him to go on. 
Thus he spoke of the ‘‘ bal- 
ance of position.” <A 
wonderful conception, but 
beyond practical Chess. A 
true, genuine balance does 
not exist in our game, noble 
and most human though it 
is. A true balance exists 
in the infinite domain of 
Life and it has a logical 
existence in philosophy, 
but one must not demand it 
of Chess which after all is 
finite and therefore has its 
limits. 

For the practical needs of 
Chess the concept ‘‘ com- 
pensation "’ suffices. If the 
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advantages held by my 
opponent are compensated 
for by my advantages, the 
position is balanced. Then 
no attack, the intent of 
which is to win—so argues 
Steinitz—must be under- 
taken. The idea of balance 
is enough to convince us 
that balanced positions 
with best play on either 
side must lead again and 
again to balanced positions. 
Only after the balance of 
the positions has been dis- 
turbed, so that one player 
holds an uncompensated 
advantage, may this player 
attack with intent to win. 
And here Steinitz elevates 
himself to the level of a 
genuine philosopher in 
demanding that that player 
must attack with intent to 
win or else be punished by 
being deprived of his 
advantage. 

This ‘‘must’’ connotes 
an ethical power. To obey 
the command is hard and 
irksome. Not to obey— 
well he who obeys may be- 
come an artist, if he does 
not he will never do so, He 
who obeys will often fail 
and lose; he who does not 
obey will often enough win 
by the mistakes of his 
opponent, and will run no 
risk. For all that, he only 
will grow to be an artist 
who obeys the command. 
An artist is one who is ob- 
served by the world gladly 
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and attentively and without 
regrets; a man who has per- 
sonality, who can mould 
plastic things into varied 
shapes so that they express 
essential truths and _reali- 
ties, bringing joy and edi- 
fication to a multitude. 
Would you become one of 
this type? Then you must 
obey the ethical command 
of your struggle, in Chess 
or elsewhere—at school, in 
the garden, in dispute, in 
negotiation or wherever you 
may contend, That is a 
fundamental law in the 
world and Steinitz felt it, 
and in a mysterious way 
had understood that it oper- 
ated also on the Chess- 
board. 


Principle of Attack 


In Chess the ethical 
command means: Search 
for the combination which 
brings home your advan- 
tage. Believe in the exis- 
tence of that combination 
and seek to discover it. And 
if you have searched in vain 
a hundred times, continue. 
Possibly the advantage that 
you think you hold is only 
an illusion; your valuations 
may beat fault : prove them 
anc improve them. But, 
first of all, search dili- 
gently; work, for such work 
1s rewarded. 

Steinitz desires to aid the 
searcher. He orders the 
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attack, but he also gives 
advice as to how this order 
can be successfully carried 
out. He asks which direc- 
tion the attack has to take, 
and he answers: the target 
for the attack has to be a 
weakness in the hostile 
position. He therefore com- 
pares the position of your 
opponent to a chain of 
many links and yourself, 
the assailant, to one who 
wants to break the chain. 
He advises you to look for 
the point where the connec- 
tion is weakest and against 
that to direct your efforts, 
Of course, if the chain 
offers the same resistance in 
every link, one cannot see a 
motive for selecting by 
chance one of these points 
but the chain is never 
equally strong in all of its 
links, and the master 
chooses after conscien- 
tious consideration, the 
point of least resistance as 
the target for his efforts. 


One has no need to fol- 
low this rule in Chess 
accurately—from a practi- 
cal point of view one is not 
punished therefor; and if 
one tries to obey the rule, 
one will hardly be the better 
for it as far as winning 
games at Chess is concerned 
—this rule goes far beyond 
Chess. Chess is too limited 
for such a rule. The rule is 
founded on the old and 
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celebrated idea of the 
“linea minoris resistentia.”’ 
The stroke of lightning, the 
train drawn by the toco- 
motive, a defeated army all 
pursue the line of least 
resistance. On the Chess- 
board there are no lines, 
only points; hence Steinitz 
speaks of weak points. The 
most successful, the most 
effective combination as 
well as the widest-visioned 
and deepest plan of attack— 
thus his idea—proceed, as 
if by a miracle, in the direc- 
tion of the weak points, for 
the same Reason which 
governs the world governs 
also the Chess-board 


Examples of the Principle 
of Attack 

The brief games which 
had been terminated by 
surprisingly sudden 
attacks, of which countless 
examples are to be found, 
had generally been con- 
cluded by attack upon the 
KBP, the weakest point in 
the initial position, To give 
one instance out of the mul- 
titude, 


White: 

Capt. MacKenzie. 

Black: Amateur. 

1 P-K4, P-K4; 2 B-Bq, 
Kt-KB3; 3 P-Q4, P-B3; 
4 PxP, KtxP; 5 Kt-K2, 
KtxP; 6 O-O, KtxQ; 7 
BxPch., K-K2; 8 B-Kts 
Mates. 
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As in the short games, so 
in the longer games the 
points KB2 and KB7 were 
equally the objects of com- 
binations at least during the 
initial stages of the contest. 
To judge by these in- 
stances, the weak point of 
the initial position seems to 
attract the combination. 
And in the further course of 
an extended game the same 
fact is discernible as soon 
as it is viewed in the light 
thrown upon it by the 
theory of Steinitz, viz., 
Attack the weakest points in 
the enemy camp. 


Black, Marshall, to play 
I 

















a ‘alwe 


1.—Black is a Pawn 
minus, but he has on Q6 a 
strong advance post and 
the lines for his pieces are 
open. He has the advan- 
tage. An obvious weakness 
in the position of the White 
King, is that it stands im- 
mobile, guarded on the 
diagonal only by an unde- 
fended weak Pawn, and in 
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front by a Pawn easily 
attacked by P-R5. Mar- 
shall looks for the combina- 
tion directed against this 
weakness and discerns it. 





I sseceesee B—B3 
2 Q—Ba4ch. K—Rr 
3 Kt—K4 QR—K1 


The Rook wants to com- 
mand the seventh rank. 





4 KexBo ww. 
not 4 Kt-Q6? Q-K3! 

G ssessesee RxKt 

5 B-—-Br KR—K3 


6 B--R3 

A little better was 6 R- 
Q1, Kt—K8; 7 P-OR4q, R- 
K7; 8 R-Ktz, but Black 
commands the seventh row 
and the White position re- 
— very weak, 

: QR—Or Kt—K8 

8 BxP 

Vathinking despair ! 

: Kt—By7ch 

: K—Kte Kt—Ktsch 

and Mates in a few moves. 





Dr. Tartakower. 2 








White, Capablanca, to play 
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2.—White has a protec- 
ted Passed Pawn and _ his 
Rook cuts the Black King 
off; hence, White is bound 
to attack The hostile 
weaknesses are the King 
on the border and the 
Black KBP. But how to 
get at them? White him- 
self is in distress. Never 
mind, search! Capablanca 
evolves the following com- 
bination: 


1 K—Kt3 Rx Pch. 

2 K—Rq4 R—B6 

Black would have done 
better by 2 .......5 R-B8, 
but also then the KBP falls 
as follows: 3 R- “ei, R- 
R8ch.; 4 K-Kt3, P-B3; 5 
R-Q6. 

3 P—Kt6 Rx Pch 

4 K—Kt5 R—K5 

5 K-B6 see 


This march of the King 
has cost two Pawns, a great 
deal in an Ending, but the 
compensation is an immedi- 
ate attack on the hostile 
weaknesses, the King and 
the KBP. If now5. 
K-K1; 6 P-Ktz7 is dec 






ee 


K—Ktr 





5. devssteee 

6 R—Ktz7ch. 

So as to drive the King 
into a position which en- 


ables the KtP to advance 
with Check. 
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OB iscssitese K—R1 

7 RxP R—Ki 

< R—K5 
R—B5ch. 

10 K—K5 R—Kts5 

m1 P—Kt7ch, K—Kti 


After the exchange of 


Rooks Black would of 
course be lost. 
12 RxP R-Kts 
13 KxP 


and Black shortly resigned. 


Anderssen 3 





White, Morphy, to play 


3-—Look at the aggrega- 
tion of weak points. The 
Black King and KB stand 
on an open line, a target for 
the Rook. The point KB3 
is guarded only by the 
same KB, is overpower- 
ingly assailed by Bishop 
and Queen and P; 
hence, this point is a 
safe place for an 
effective advance post. 
Also, the Black KRP and 
the square KR3 are weak. 
Black can support the posi- 
tion by R—Bz2 and by the 
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Queen in the vicinity of 
KB. The QB is in the way 
and its development costs a 
move. This sums up the 
weaknesses. Now look at 
the attack as executed by 
Morphy who had, of these 
theories at least, no 
abstract knowledge. 


1 R—B3 B-Ky 


Ticeszecee, Q-B1; 2 R-R3, 
but for all that to abandon 
a Pawn was the most prom- 
ising way out of Black’s 
distress. 


2 R—Kty 
3 B—B6 


diveeitig Q—R6. Black 
is pinned. If, for instance, 
, K-Ri; 3 4 Q-R6, 
1; ; "5 KtxB, Px Kt; 
the White reserve force, the 
King, decides the issue by 
attacking the advanced 
QKtP while the Black 
pieces are held fast. 6 Rx 
» RxR;7 K-Bz, ete. 


P—Bs5 


A sacrifice intended to 
open the way to the QB for 
defence of KRP and for 
blocking the Kt file. 








4 KtxB PxKt 
5 QxP Q--KBr 
6 O_R6 K—Rr 
7 RxB RxR 


8 K—-B2 and Black soon 
resigned. 
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Dr. 


Bernstein 4 





White, Teichmann, to play 


4.—White conceives the 
plan of attacking by way of 
KB6 which is manifestly 
weak. 





1 Kt—Q5 R—R2 

Tf csissseee » QO-R4; 2 B- 
K1 and thence to B3. 

2 B—R4 B—Qsch. 

3 K--Rr K—-Kt2 

4 B—B2 
forcing the exch: nge of 
Bishops and gaining its 
diagonal for the White 
Queen. 

aaszeiaes BxB 

5 RxB Q—R4 

6 Q—-K2 we eeeeee 

The command of the 


diagonal is now assured. 


threatening Ktx KBP fol- 
lowed by P-Kt5. 
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forcing the passage for 
the KtP and at last gain- 
ing the post aimed at. 


IO siscceeee PxRP 
11 KtxKBP R--B2 
12 P—Kt5 B—B3 
13 R—Ktr Q—R6E 
14 Px Pech. KxP 

15 R—R2 Bx Pch 
16 KtxB Q—Béch. 
17 Q-—Kt2 Ox Qch. 
18 R(R2)xQ RxBP 
19 R—Kt6ch. K—R2 
20 Kt—B6ch. Resigns. 


Black, Riga, to play 





Berlin 


5.—Black has a Pawn 
plus, his QP holds the 
Rook to its exposed post 
guarded by the White 
Queen only. It is attacked 
by the hostile Queen and is 
liable to further attack by a 
Rook on K8. Also, the 
White King has no safe 
retreat. White certainly 
has a menace on the 
Queen’s side which threat- 
ens to become formidable in 
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two moves (P—Kt6—Kty) ; 
hence, Black has no time to 
lose. 
R—K5 
Now 2 P-Kt6 is defeated 
by 2. .....25 R-K8ch.; 
3 K-Ktz, RxR; 4 P-Kt7, 
R-Kt8ch.; 5 K-R3, R- 
KKtr; 6 P-R7, P Queens; 
7 either P Queens, Q-Kt7 
ch. and Mates shortly. 


2 K-Kte R-—K8 
3 R(R3)/—-Rr ou. 


Now the greatest weak- 
ness is the Rook on Queen 
square which has to block 
the formidable QP. But 
Black has to pay attention 
always to White’s terrible 
counter-thrust, P-Kt6 


Byars Q--Kty 


If 4 QxQBP, R-Q1, 
threatening 5 Ox 
R; 5 Q-OK6, R(Qi)-Kr 
whereupon the White King 
becomes the target. 








4 Q—B2 QxR 

5 RxQ RxR 
6QxQP PxP 

7 Q—Qs R(R8) x P 
8 QxKtP  R—Rj7ch. 
9 K--R3 R(R7)—R4 


Black has now a safe 
superiority and wins 
methodically by first safe- 
guarding his King by P- 
R3 and K-Rz2 and then 
doubling his Rooks on the 
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seventh row against the 
RP. The BP is easily 
protected, but not so the 
weak White Pawn. Berlin 
made another seven moves 
and then resigned. 


E. Cohn 








White, Duras, to play 


6.—The Black King, 
open to attack by the 
Queen and the two Rooks is 
defended only by a Knight 
and two separated Pawns. 
The protection is weak, the 
attack should aim at the 
King. The weak obstruc- 
tion is torn away by sacri- 
fice. 


1 RxPch. KxR 
2Q—K7ch. K—Kt3 
3 R—Kt8ch. K—B4 


The geometrical motif is 
here operative; therefore. 
the following further sacri- 
fice to deprive the Black 
Queen of its support: 


4 RxKtch. and soon 
wins the Queen. 
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Morphy. 


rae ask 








White, Anderssen, to play 


7-—Anderssen, who in 
seeking combinations 
merely follows his instincts, 
does not guide himself by 
the form and nature of 
weaknesses and therefore 
does not discover the 
strongest line of play. Ob- 
viously, the KR file is a 
Black weakness, also, the 
second and the third ranks. 
On the other hand, the 
position of the White Kt, 
Queen and KR in the same 
diagonal would invite Q- 
Ktq, if only the R on Ktg 
were away, for the Knight 
on Bq is__ insecurely 
posted, the QP is weak. 
Therefore, not 1 R-R3 as 
indicated by a well-known 
book on Morphy, but first 
evaluation of the Knight on 
B4. 


1 B—Ks5 BxB 
2PxB KtxP 
3 Kt—Q6 QR—B1 
4 R—R3 R— Kt2 
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After K-Qr 
White would occupy the Q 
and QB files. 


5 RRs 


and White wins easily by 
systematic attack on the 
weak Black Pawns. Instead 
of this winning line of play, 
White chose a much weaker 
procedure, failed again and 
again and at last lost the 
game. 


8 Schlechter 





White, Dr. Tarrasch, to 
play 


8.—White, with perfect 
judgment, wanted to bring 
his superiority of Pawns on 
the King’s side to bear. 
The weakness of Black is 
the KtP assailable by both P 
-B5 and P-R5. The Black 
RP has to protect it, the 
Black King again is pro- 
tected by the RP. Which 
then is the right mode of 
attack? Certainly 1 P-Rq is 
indicated, to be followed 
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up, after due preparation— 
White has any amount of 
time for preparation, since 
Black has no counter- 
threats—by P—Rs5. 


But White had a wholly 
different plan. He made an 
advance, not against the im- 
mobile and therefore per- 
manent weakness, but 
against a very mobile and 


therefore wholly _ illusory 
weakness, the B. 

1 P—Ktq veseeee 
and now, all at once, as by 
a miracle, Black has a 
hidden defence. White's 


BP is weakened thereby. 
Black replied correctly 
R—KBr 
B—Kt2 





Miewcosns 
2 P—Kts 
White hastily went on 
3 K--Kt3 


in order to prepare P-Rq- 
Rs. He should have 
played R-B2, thus keep- 
ing at least a trifling advan- 
tage. Now, as punishment, 
as it were, for the illogical 
execution of his attack, 
White could have been 
forced to consent to a Draw 


Be seezssces RxP 


for if 4 KxR, B-Kqch.; 
5 K-B3, QxPch.; 6 K- 
Bz, Q-R7ch.; etc. But 
Schlechter did not make 
this combination and lost. 
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Principle of Defence 


As the reverse side of his 
theory of attack Steinitz 
enunciated a principle of 
defence. He who is at a 
disadvantage must be will- 
ing to defend himself, he 
must be willing to make a 
concession. But his guiding 
star must be the principle of 
economy. Hence, he must 
seek to make the least con- 
cession that just suffices, 
not an ounce more, not the 
dot of an ‘i ** too much. 
That comprises, as it were, 
the ethical command given 
to a defender. 

Steinitz also points the 
way to the defender who 
asks himself how to achieve 
this end. He advises: 
improve the worst weakness 
voluntarily. The ideai ot a 
position for defence is that 
it have no linea minorts 
resistentie, that all of its 
lines of resistance be 
equally strong, that the 
chain contain only joints of 
equal strength. But this 
ideal can never be attained. 
Approach it, as far as you 
are able! That is the test 
of how you do your duty as 
a defender. Thus, in this 
manner you serve your 
cause well, even if you lose 
the game. This train of 
thought is manifestly a 
logical conclusion from the 
principle of attack. The 
effort which the aggressor 
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has to make varies inversely 
as the degree of the weak- 
ness, the defender accord- 
ingly forces the assailant to 
make the greatest possible 
effort when the attack will 
exact only a minimum toll. 
In other words, as the 
stability of a position is 
gauged by its least stable 
point, attempt to achieve 
at every point the same 
degree of stability. 


Examples of the Principle 
of Defence 
9 


Black, eee to play 











Morphy 
g. —- Anderssen played 
here 1 -, P-QR4; the 
answer was 1 Q-IX7 and the 
Black BP fell, the 
QKtP remained weak, 


and White soon won, A 
reasonable move would 
be 1 P-QKt3, 
which does away with the 
threat of the White QR and 
therefore mobilizes the 
Black Bishop and indirectly 
the Black OR. If then 2 
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R-K7, Q-Q3; or if 2 B-B4, 
R-Q2. The game would 
continue and Black, though 
always under pressure—say 
2 KtxBP, B-R3; 3 Kt-R6 
dbl. ch, K-R1; 4 BxB, Px 
Kt—would do his best to 
defend the inferior position 
and follow the ethics of 
defence. If he then lost, he 
might have spoken in the 
words of a famous loser :— 
“All is lost save honour.”” 

The move 1 ......... » P- 
QRg4 which loses quickly is 
contrary to the teachings of 
Steinitz. The move is 
aggressive, although Black 
obviously has an inferior 
force in action, It leaves the 
QKtP almost helpless, it 
coerces the White Queen to 
increase its effect, it 
squanders the scanty means 
of defence. 


10 Golmayo 

















White, Steinits, to play 


10.--The White King is 
exposed, but White has a 
Pawn plus. What should 
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White’s strategy be? To 
strengthen the worst weak- 
nesses, QB2 and KKtz2 and 
remove the blockade of the 
QP, the function of which 
is to protect the valuable 
KP. Unquestionably, 
therefore, the defensive 
move is here indicated 1 
Kt-K1. 

Black, aspiring to pre- 
vent the advance of the OP, 
played t ......... » Kt-Qkts. 
If now 2 P-Q3, KtxBP; 
Steinitz replied 2 P-OR3, 
KR-K1r; 3 PxKt, KtxP; 
but White now had the 
saving Check 4 Q-B5 and 
won the game handsomely. 


11 
Black, Tschigorin, to play. 





Steinitz. 


11.—In the second game 
of his first match with 
Steinitz, Tschigorin in the 
above position could have 
played 1 ........., Kt-R5. 
According to the opinion of 
the spectators, he ought 
then to have won. But 
Tschigorin has the worst of 
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the game; their opinion was 
in contradiction to the 
theory of Steinitz and based 
on insufficient analysis. 
They had considered only 
the variation 2 PxB, 
whereupon 2 .. » Ke 
Kt7ch. would have actu- 
ally won, since 2 K-K2 is 
bad because of Qx Pch., 
and 2 K-Br on account of 
KtxPch. They also per- 
ceived Black's threat 2. 
Kt-B6éch. But = Steinitz 
would have had an excellent 
defence by 2 K-B1 depriv- 
ing the Knight of the square 
Kt7. Against 2 ......... > Q- 
Ktqch. White would reply 
simply 3 Q-K2 and against 
Ba cavdanes » Kt-B6; 3 PxB, 
in each case with an easy 
win for White. Tschigorin, 
undoubtedly, saw this com- 
bination and selected an- 
other move, though with no 
better result in the end. 








Gavilan and Steinitz 
12 





White 
and Tschigorin, 
to play 


Ponce 
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2.—Black threatens 1 
Ze P-Kts5; 2 B-Ka2, 
P-Kt6; 3 PxP, RxKtP, 
winning immediately. 

The right defence was 1 
K-Ri which does away 
with the greatest weakness. 
Steinitz comments thereon 
as follows: 1 .......05 » P- 
Kt5; 2 B-K2, BxP; and 
now the important 3 P-Kt3. 
True, Black then can make 
a violent attack with 3 
Q-KR3 but White 
would not reply with the 
disastrous 4 Px R nor with 
the purely defensive 4 Q- 
Q3. He had then the 
counter-attack 4 Q-Q5 
which secures a Draw. 

White played 1 P-KR3. 
It was a plain invitation to 
It inaeesieet, » P-Kts5 of which 
Black — prompth availed 
himself. For after 2 Bx P 
the sequence is 2 R(Kt1)x 
B; 3 PxR, RxBP and 
annihilation follows. There- 
fore, 2 PxP, P-KRq4! 
This makes an_ inactive 
piece most active. Mani- 
festly because of 3 .........5 
RxB White must not open 
the Kt line. White con- 
tinued 3 P-Kts, Rx KtP; 
4 K-R2, R-Rs5ch.; 5 K- 
Ktr, Q-B5; 6 R-K1, Rx 
Pch. and Mates in two 
moves. 

The move chosen by 
White 1 P-KR3 was open 
to grave suspicion because 
the RP has the function of 








Sasa eeesy, 
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guarding the R square as a 
retreat for the King. To 
let the opponent inveigle 
such a Pawn forward into a 
fight was bad policy. The 
general rule of Steinitz is 
here confirmed, and one 
may unhesitatingly say that 
it has few exceptions, in 
fact only where particular 
circumstances _necessitate 
other tactics, whereas the 
rule, under the condition of 
ceteris paribus is always 
valid. 


13 Black, Steinitz, to play 





Tschigorin 


13.—It is Steinitz’s 14th 
move of the third game of 


his match against 
Tschigorin. Steinitz is 
pressed hard, since his 


adversary has the only open 
line and the KB cannot es- 
cape exchange for the 
K night — disadvantages 
that are not compensated 
for. Shall he play 1 
P-QR3? But that would be 
a concession. It would for- 
ever weaken the square 
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QKt3 a little. This conces- 
sion does not appear neces- 
sary to Steinitz, though not 
to make it requires a 
laborious = manceuvre of 
defence against the ad- 
vanced White Knight. No 
—thinks Steinitz—rather 
suffer the assault; at the 
very last the White QKt, 
though threatening, is ex- 
posed. 

I Kt—Q1 
in order to deploy its 
activity on the central 
square Kj. True, the 
Knight is there not quite 
stable. 

2 P—Bq eee 


But now 2......... P-QOR3 
is unavoidable? No, Black 
can still do without that 
move. 

Bese 

3 P--KR30 wee, 


Invitation to exchange 
the Bishop. If it is not 
accepted, the Knight on 
Kg will be still more ex- 
posed. But so many lines 
being open, the Bishops are 
strong and mobile. The 
Knight on K3 is not afraid 
Tt can fight 








iS siectuaed 
4P—Bs i eesseeeee 
Since Bishop or Knight 
must guard QBP, the 
White Pawn is safe. 
B—K2 
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The QKtP and the 
Knight on Kg are assailed 
and the same Knight has to 
protect QB2. Many a 
player would now lose his 
presence of mind. 





BR caisseees Q—B3 

The position is _ still 
maintained. 

6 B--QB4 

Again the Knight is 


threatened and it must not 
recede. And the way out 
of the difficulties by 6 
seerancesy QxQ is blocked, 
on account of the sequence 
7 PxQ, KtxP; 8 Ktx BP, 
R-OKtr; 9 BxKt, BxB; 
10 Kt-K6 winning. Is 6 
B-Bz satisfactory ? 
White replies 7 QxQ, Px 
Q;8 BxKt, PxKt;9 Bx 








B, RxB; 10 R-Q7 and 
wins at least a Pawn.— 
Steinitz ponders, | What 


now? Are my_ principles 
here at fault? Let me see 
once more. The points K3, 
QB3, QKtq are decisive. 
Ah, the salvation! No, my 
principles are not errone- 
ous. 
B—K1 

It is apparent that the 
Knight on K3 is no more 
in danger than the White 
Knight on Kts. Still the 
phalanx of the Black 
Pawns is in perfect order 
and the furor of White's 
attack has passed its 
climax. 
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7: P—QR4 

Fatigued by 
resistance encountered, 
White makes an_ error. 
He should play for safety 
with 7 P-QKt4. 


the hard 


Ktx P? 

But Steinitz also is fati- 
gued and perhaps too cer- 
tain of victory. The cor- 
rect Move WAS 7 ....-...+ 
QR3, now entirely justified 
since White had weakened 
his Queen’s side by his 
attack. Since the White 
Knight must not recede— 
otherwise the QBP_ will 
fall — exchanges must fol- 
low. 8QxQ, BxQ; 9 Bx 
Kt, Px Kt; 10 PxP, Bx 
KP, and Black would have 
got out of this scrimmage 
with advantage. Tschigorin 
profited from the mistake of 
Steinitz by 8 Bx Kt, BxB; 
9QxQ, BxQ; 10 Ktx BP 
etc. to the extent as above 
shown. Steinitz defended 
the lost position until the 
83rd move and then surren- 
dered. 





The Declining Years of 


The demonstration and 
evaluation of the above 
principles was a task which 
gave Steinitz enough to do 
during a long life rich in 
labour. To announce an 
established principle, as a 
historian does, is a simple 
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thing, but to discover a new 
principle, to give it a struc- 
ture and to make it heard 
and felt by unresponsive 
contemporaries requires a 
diligent and virile man. 
Besides, the first discoverer 
of a great thought is more 
intimate with it than any 
one of his adherents and 
pupils. The pupil learns 
only what can be said and 
written, the discoverer has 
the thought in his very 
blood; the former acquires 
the thought through his 
mind and understanding, to 
the latter it is part of his 
being. 


That Steinitz at the age 
of fifty-nine years was de- 
feated by me and later also 
by others is due to no defect 
in his theory. His theory 
is and forever remains the 
classical expression of the 
idea of Chess. But in his 
play over the board no man 
rises beyond the height 
attained by his own time. 
In the creative years of a 
man’s youth he will try 
hard to rise to the top; as 
soon as he has arrived 
there, he will rest on his 
laurels, for the Future, 
which calls the discoverer, 
has no interest in the pass- 
ing glories to be won in 
over-the-board play. A very 
old and profound truth 
proclaims that Nature does 
nothing in vain. The laws 
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of Hammurabi are. still 
alive, the philosophy of 
Plato still exerts its influ- 
ence — the struggles of 
Hammurabi, the cares and 
deeds of Plato are for- 
gotten. The practice of Life 
is of account for one gener- 
ation only. Had Nature 
endowed Plato with a talent 
for practical matters, say 
agriculture or the local 
politics of Athens, the 
philosopher in him would 
have been a loser to just 
that extent. And so it was 
with Steinitz. His talent for 
over-the-board play was not 
considerable. _ Blackburne 
and Zukertort in that res- 
pect were easily superior to 
him although he beat them 
decisively because he was a 
profound thinker and his 
adversaries were not. 


When Chess - masters 
arose who were trained for 
systematic thinking, who 
therefore understood at 
least the abstract portions of 
Steinitz’s theory and who 
besides had natural talent 
for over-the-board _ play, 
Steinitz was confronted 
with a task that in his old 
age he could not perform. 
Had Steinitz lived in our 
period of improved Chess 
technique he would have 
played better Chess than he 
did and fought also to-day 
with honour. For he had 
all the qualities of a great 
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fighter: force, discernment, 
conscientiousness, undaun- 
ted courage. But his claim 
on posterity is that he was a 
great discoverer. 


Criticism of and Additions 
to Steinitz’s Theory, 


I now come to the gaps 
which Steinitz left in his 
theory for the problem to be 
solved was not pointed out 
to him until too late in his 
life, if at all. 

Steinitz, after his advice 
to both the attacking and 
defending parties, does not 
speak of the strategy that a 
player should follow who 
feels that he is neither the 
attacker nor the defender. 
What plan has the player to 
follow in a balanced posi- 
tion? Of course, none with 
the immediate intention of 
winning, none which em- 
bodies the fear of losing, 
none that would not 
develop the pieces—these 
answers to the query may 
be anticipated, but thev are 
not decisive. I should say 
that besides all of the above 
he must play—and this is 
the essential = point—to 
maintain the co-operation 
of his pieces. 

In Steinitz’s writings the 
concept of co-operation is 
not made clear. There was 
a reason for this. Firstly, 
because in the games of his 
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contemporaries he hardly 
ever saw a balanced posi- 
tion; secondly, because the 
grand simplicity of his 
theory would have been im- 
paired by this extension of 
his fundamental concepts. 
His very basis, the prin- 
ciple of accumulation of ad- 


vantages, would have had 
to be broadened. Let us 
consider this question 


attentively; it is of import- 
ance to the position-player 
who has to prepare for 
attacks and defences long 
before they become actual. 

The idea of the accumula- 
tion of small advantages is 
based on the conception 
that an advantage is the 
equivalent of a weight. If 
you accumulate small 
weights, their mass grows 
consistently and the sum 
total may finally be large. 
For instance, two or more 
weights make a certain 
sum; if you replace that 
sum total of weights by a 
single weight equal to it in 
mass, the value of the sum 
remains the same. 

But evidently it is not 
quite so in Chess. For in- 
stance, two Pawns have 
a very different value ac- 
cording to their mutual 
position—this is even one 
of the basic considerations 
of Steinitz—we cannot sub- 
stitute for one of the Pawns 
another equal in value to it 
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and leave the value of the 
sum of the two original 
Pawns unchanged. This 
value, at least, cannot be 
compared to a sum of 
weights. 

The simplification effec- 
ted by Steinitz is ingenious 
and very practical, but this 
must not blind us to the fact 
that it is a short cut to truth 
which does not quite reach 
it. It is an inner but not 
a bull's-eye. 

The alternative to this 
conception of weight is that 
of a co-operation—say, a 
group value. Thus, two or 
more advantages will form 
a group and there will be 
interaction between its 
members, 

Hence there is co-oper- 
ation and interaction be- 
tween any two Chess 
values, and this interaction 
has a certain typical char- 
acter which always mani- 
fests itself whenever two 
values come into co-oper- 
ation. That must be so, or 
co-operation would not be 
subject to reason and Chess 
would be a game of chance. 

The result of co-oper- 
ation, in attacking positions 
is to strengthen each ele- 
ment of the group; in posi- 
tions of defence, to protect 
each other; in positions of 


balance, to complement 
each other. Let us, as an 
instance, consider two 
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Pawns, For the attack they 
are better separated so that 
both may attack the same 
point, thus doubling their 
aggressive action. They 
complement each other best 
in the phalanx, each Pawn 
guarding the square where 
a hostile piece would block 
his neighbour; in this posi- 
tion their co-operation is at 
its climax. In defence they 
are driven into a position 
where one of them protects 
the other—one of them sac- 
rifices himself to save the 
other and for the common 
good, provided, of course, 
the enemy has taken pains 
to enforce such a sacrifice. 
That Pawn will be saved 
which is first attacked, un- 
less there should happen to 
be a tangible difference in 
the value of the two Pawns, 

It is not very different 
with pieces. 

Two Bishops always 
complement each other, the 
action of one never doubles 
nor obstructs that of the 
other. Their co-operative 
value is perceptible to such 
a degree that two Bishops 
are commonly preferred to 
two Knights or to Bishop 
and Knight. Two Knights 
which stand alongside each 
other or are in other ways 
posted so that they divide 
their effectiveness equally 
on a multitude of important 
points, complement each 
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other better than two 
Knights protecting each 
other; the latter attitude is 
one of defence enforced by 
perils threatening one or 
other of them. A Bishop 
and a Pawn complement 
each other when the Pawn 
is not of the same colour as 
the Bishop, they take up a 
position of defence when 
Bishop and Pawn attack 
the same object. And thus 
the idea originally exhibi- 
ted in the phalanx recurs in 
a multitude of wavs which 
it would seem almost im- 
possible to enumerate in 
detail. 


Of course, one may be 
forced to give up the posi- 
tion of strongest co-oper- 
ation, for instance, in fol- 
lowing a plan of attack re- 
quiring the doubling of 
pressure on certain import- 
ant points. According to 
the ideas of Steinitz, one 
should make concessions in 
such emergencies; but 
again according to the same 
principle, one should be 
parsimonious with such 
concessions. The stronger 
co-operation in the above 
sense is always a_ position 


of greater mobility than 
the weaker co-operation 
would allow. Or, to use 


another term, say flexibil- 
ity, or adaptability or elas- 
ticity. The main idea of 
this co-operation is to in- 
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crease the range of possible 
plans to follow, without 
specifying too early which 
road you would prefer to 
travel. By co-operation you 
aim to keep the position 
plastic, alive; by lack of 
co-operation you take the 
life out of your position, 
and to infuse it with new 
life you will need outside 
aid. 


Examples of Co-operation. 


As with all examples 
concerning values, the ex- 
amples here are restricted to 
the material in question. In 
practice positions are in 
general very much more 
complex; the rules  dis- 
cussed here are ceteris pari- 
bus valid there. This is as 
it should be. Consequently 
we are able to explain the 
complex by the simple. 


Black to play I 








1.—_Knight and Bishop 
do not complement each 
other here, they double 
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their effectiveness unneces- 
sarily. The Knight is 
wanted on KKt3 so as to 
form with the Bishop a 
phalanx, to keep out the 





Black King. At present, 
White is in peril. 
Tee Q— Kitz 
2K. 3 
3 Kt—Kt3 eae 


Black has lessened the 
co-operation between the 
White King and his pieces. 
The Black King may now 
approach and get White 
into difficulties. 


Black to play 








2.—Black cannot win, 
since he is unable to ad- 
vance either of his Pawns. 
For instance, 1 .. 
Q5; 2 K-Kt2, K- 
Bi, K-K5; 4 B- RS K- 
Q4; 5 K-Ktz, K-B4; 6 K- 
R3. The Bishop on R4 
is wholly inactive, the 
Pawns have deprived it of 
all useful work. The Bishop 
is dead, the position rigid. 
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White to play 


3.—What a difference be- 
tween this and the preced- 
ing position! The Black 
Bishop and Pawns comple- 
ment each other, they work 
in harmony. Black wins 
with ease. Say 1 K-Q1, 
B-Ktsch.; 2 K-B1, P- 
White loses by Zugewang. 


Black to play 





4.—White prevents the 
approach of the Black King 
and therefore Draws. 
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Black to play 


wu 





5.—The Knights are in 
difficulties. _ Black drives 
the White King away and 
Stalemates it, then one of 
the Knights must move 
and both are lost, viz., 1 
Q-Bach.; 2 a 
Kua, B53 3 Ke -R3, K- 
3.gh R4, Q-B4, and 
weird 


faces the 
trophe. 


catas- 


The Principle of Justice. 


Not willing to increase 
the number of above ex- 
amples beyond proportion, 
I now attempt to describe 


in words the principle upon 
which all co-operation 
hinges, But it is difficult 


to express Chess ideas in 
words, because the spoken 
language has sprung from 
a social intercourse which is 
devoted to tasks entirely 
different from the inci- 
dental tasks undertaken 
here. The language is 
pregnant with Life, and 
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how should our poor little 
game, even in the smallest 
detail, bear comparison to 
infinite Life ? 

Yet, since we have to 
speak in words, our task 
must be accomplished as 
best we can. Leave this task 
undone? But it has value. 
You learn no art by 
anxiously restricting your- 
selves to it; you have to seek 
its association, and its 
logical connections and 
analogies with the rest of 
things. Otherwise, you 
will learn no more than the 
craft, the technique of your 
art and never attain to a 
full comprehension or easy 
mastery of it. 

If one thinks of the co- 
operation of Chess pieces 
one is led to think, by 
analogy, of social co-oper- 
ation : friendship, a life of 
many in unison, enmity, 
contest, of antagonistic nar- 
ties. A Chess piece is 
supported by some com- 
rades, it antagonizes some 
enemies, and thus it has 
tasks and functions to ful- 
fil. How shall the Chess- 
player determine the 
functions of his various 
pieces and to what extent 
shall he support them? 

The reply of the Chess- 
master is, that the pieces 
ought to be supported ac- 
cording to their usefulness, 
according to their value. 
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Well understood, this value 
changes according to the 
degree of activity exhibited 
by the piece. If a piece has 
succeeded in drawing upon 
itself a great deal of the 
enemy’s fire, it has gained 
just that much in value, in 
importance, in utility, and 
so far it deserves more sup- 
port than its average value 
would justify—at least the 
support which threatens a 
counter-attack. On the other 
hand, if a piece is not suffi- 
ciently active, it has to be 
given a chance to do its 
share of the work, whether 
to relieve other pieces or to 
undertake new tasks. Cer- 
tainly, the master will not 
assign to it work already 
done; it has to complement 
the work of others; by no 
means double it. In return 
for the labour which a piece 
is required to do for the 
common cause, it enjoys 
safety and support, and the 
more valuable the piece, the 
greater the task assigned to 
it and the greater the oblig- 
ation to safeguard it. 


‘What is the equivalent to 
this practical rule of the 
Chess-master, who 
measures thereby the work 
to be done by his Queen 
and Rooks and minor offi- 
cers and Pawns and even 
by the King, in the infinite 
game of social intercourse ? 
Surely a social principle. 
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But whereas the game of 
Chess is rather well under- 
stood by half a dozen 
masters and fairly compre- 
hended by a few dozen 
lesser masters and—say—a 
thousand amateurs, our 
social intercourse is, alas! 
not conducted by masters, 
not even by near-masters, 
not even by any comparable 
in skill and insight to those 
thousand amateurs. Let us 
not be conceited about our 
statesmanship. Is it neces- 
sary to whisper that our life 
is directed by mediocre 
people, with the exception 
of a few men of talent and 
very rare men of genius? 
But no, we are not so ill- 
advised, as has been stated 
frankly by many good men. 
Unfortunately, the men 
who lead us, though not 
egotistical, are not uninter- 
ested. The attitude of a 
man of science, guided by 
his passion for truth and 
knowledge, is beyond them. 
Some particular interests, 
party or national interests at 
the very least, which cer- 
tainly are not the clean-cut 
interests of humanity or of 
the Future, have a share in 
determining our politicians 
and our politics. That will 
change, since everything in 
the long run changes for 
the better. In the mean- 
while, a word is needed to 
distinguish the peculiar 
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attitude of the Chess master 
who, in dealing with his 
pieces of wood, is not led 
astray by any outside in- 
terests. The word I refer to 
is, alas! soiled by our his- 
tory, and its significance is 
thereby covered up as is the 
sparkle of a diamond that 
has fallen into the dust. 
With this reservation let us 
use the word justice. 

Principle of justice! 
Thou art a power effective 
in history in spite of all that 
has been done to thee by 
the army of liars, that want 
to hurt thee, yet have to 
play the hypocrite, for the 
people instinctively love 
thee. Hypocrisy is tribute 
paid to thee by thine 
enemies. It is a tacit admis- 
sion that the true statesman 
would at all risks uphold 
thee. 

On the Chess-board lies 
and hypocrisy do not sur- 
vive long. The creative 
combination lays bare the 
presumption of a lie; the 
merciless fact, culminating 
in a checkmate, contradicts 
the hypocrite. Our little 
Chess is one of the sanctu- 
aries, where this principle 
of justice has occasionally 
had to hide to gain susten- 
ance and a respite, after the 
army of mediocrities had 
driven it from the market- 
place. And many a man, 
struck by injustice as, say, 
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Socrates and Shakespeare 
were struck, has found jus- 
tice realised on the Chess- 
board and has thereby re- 
covered his courage and his 
vitality to continue to play 
the game of Life. Later 
generations, not so narrow- 
minded as ours, will recog- 
nise and appreciate this 
merit of our noble game. 

But let us return to our 
task. Though we have to 
look at it occasionally from 
a wide perspective, we must 
not lose sight of it. Prin- 
ciples have to extend from 
the heaven of ideals to the 
soil of our daily work. 


Examples. 
Since the more valuable 
piece has to enjoy the 


greater safety, the less valu- 
able pieces must advance 
and draw the attack upon 
themselves; of course, not 
advance to be mere specta- 
tors. A good instance is 
Rook and Passed Pawn; 
the Pawn in front, the 
Rook, supporting it from 
behind. The Passed Pawn 
thus forces the opponent to 
pay attention to it. A weak 
Pawn, however, must, if 
possible, be protected by 
the Rook sideways so as 
to leave the Rook free for 
counter-attack. The Rook 
would rather abandon the 
Pawn than be tied to its 
defence. 
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White to play and win. 


1,—The strongest force is 
in the RP, because the 
hostile King is too far 
away. Much weaker is the 
BP which the White 
King can stop at his con- 
venience. Hence 1 P-Rq, 
R-Ri: 2 R-Ri, R-R4. 
The Pawn would advance 
further, unless stopped at 


once. 3, K-B1, K-B2; 4 
K-K2, K-K3; 5 K-Q3, 
K-Q4; 6 K-B3, K-Bq. 


Now the KBP has to speak 
7, P-B4, K-Kt3; 8 K-Q4, 
R-KB4; 9 K-K4, R-Br; 
10 P-R5ch., K-R3; 11 P- 
Bs. The co-operation of 
King and Pawn versus Rook 
is perfect here. White wins 
quite easily. 

Another example of great 
frequency is Knight and 
Pawn. A very bad co-op- 
eration is Knight in front 
of the Pawn which makes 
the Pawn immobile and is 
of no help to the Knight. 
The Knight behind the 
Pawn is aggressive, since 
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the effectiveness of the 
Pawn is doubled : the Pawn 


guarding the Knight is 
defensive, the night 
guarding the Pawn is still 
more so, the Knight 


obliquely one square behind 
the Pawn is the position of 
the phalanx as well as two 
squares sideways from the 
Pawn. In the latter posi- 
tion the Pawn protects the 
Knight from the attack of 
its worst enemy, the hostile 
Pawn. The farther away 
the Knight from the Pawn, 
the less co-operation. 

Generalising the latter 
consideration, we may state 
that a Knight gains in 
value, when the points of 
importance are near each 
other; for instance, those 
which a Passed Pawn has 
to traverse. If these points 
of importance are distant 
from each other, the Knight 
has lesser —_ co-operative 
value. The presence of ob- 
struction, on the other 
hand, decreases its value 
not at all while it impairs 
the usefulness of Bishop, 
Rook and Queen. 


The co-operation of King 
and Pawn is important, 
since a Pawn is nearly al- 
ways in the company of the 
King. For defence the 
King stands best exactly 
behind the Pawn, which 
thus protects the King 
against attacks of Queen, 
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Rook and Knight. If the 
King accompanies a Passed 
Pawn it stands __ best 
obliquely in front of the 
Pawn. To stand obliquely 
behind the Pawn indicates 
that the King is flying to 
seek safety elsewhere. 

These considerations, of 
course, could be multiplied, 
but no multiplication of 
them would exhaust them. 
They are directions for 
arriving at evaluations of 
co-operative values, they 
show a certain method at 
work; the results will not 
be given completely; this 
would be both impossible 
and undesirable. 


My Pupils. 

I want to train pupils to 
think for themselves and 
exercise just criticism. I 
will not teach them mere 
formulz, mere generalities, 
but will instil into them 
lasting principles that will 
grow and blossom; which 
are alive, and _ vital. 
They must be ready and 
willing to put their concep- 
tions, laws and valuations 
to the proof, again and 
again, diligently and cheer- 
fully, from a sheer joy of 
the law and from veneration 
of the fact. 


Antagonism of Pieces. 


As the total value of 
several pieces is not found 
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equal to the sum of the 
values of the pieces taken 
separately, since a value of 
co-operation has also to be 
considered, just so antag- 
onistic pieces, that compen- 
sate each other in value, 
leave still a surplus on the 
one side or the other accord- 
ing to the circumstances of 
their antagonism. This re- 
sultant is always to be con- 
sidered, wherever the antag- 
onism of two pieces per- 
sists, no matter to what 
extent these pieces may 
differ in absolute value. 


The fundamental prin- 
ciple by which to judge the 
resultant of this antagonism 
is again the principle of 
justice, coupled, of course, 
with the reservation im- 
plied in the phrase 
ceteris paribus. 

Consider the very fre- 
quent case of piece against 
Pawn. Obviously, the 
principle of justice requires 
that the piece be the aggres- 
sor. It should drive the 
Pawn into blockade or cap- 
ture it. In the blockade a 
stationary state is arrived 
at, where the Pawn is help- 
less but for aid rendered it. 
If the reserve force of the 
opponent at any moment 
attains superiority against 
the square where the Pawn 
is blocked, the Pawn falls a 
prey. If aid comes in 
superiority, the blocking 
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piece is driven off. (Com- 
pare the investigations of 
Nimzowitsch, Die Blockade.) 
If the stationary state is not 
brought about, the antag- 
onism of piece versus Pawn 
has not been permitted to 
tun its logical course, for 
instance, by aid arriving to 
support the Pawn or by an 
urgent need that calls the 
piece away. 

Other very frequent in- 
stances are the contest of 
Bishop versus a Bishop of 
the same colour, of Rook 
versus Rook, of Queen versus 
Queen. These pieces will 
aim at performing import- 
ant tasks, will collide in 
these aims and assail each 
other. This direct attack is 
the critical point. If either 
player can assail the other 
and force an exchange, the 
pieces are exactly balanced, 
otherwise not. That player 
has the advantage who can 
assail important points 
without his opponent’s dar- 
ing to offer an exchange. 

2 

















White to play and win 
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2.—1 B-B3, B-Q3; 2 K- 
K3, K-B2; 3 K-Kq4, K- 
K3; 4 P-QKt4, B-Ba, to 
keen the QKtP off Kt6 
5 P-Kt5. But Black runs 
short of moves. 5 
K-B3; 6 P-Kta, 
7 P-Kts, P-Kt3; 8 B-Ktz, 
Black is in Zug:wang, If 
8. B-Q1; 9 BxP, 
BxP; to P-Kt6 and the 
Pawn Queens. White has 
the advantages, firstly, that 
Black cannot propose an 
exchange; secondly, of be- 
ing able to block the KP; 
these suffice to force a win, 

3-—The same antagonism 
is illustrated by the follow- 
ing example: 








we 





White to play and win. 


The important points are 
obviously KKt7 and KKt8, 
which have to be gained so 
as to force the Pawn ahead. 
The Black Bishop will be 
forced off by the threat of 
exchange. Hence 1 K-R7, 
B-Q5; 2 B-Ré6ch., K-K1; 
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3. B-Kt7, B-Bg; 4 B- 
Ktz, B-B1; 5 B-R3 and 
wins, 


Distance. 


A defect in co-operation 
is often indicated by the 
great distance between the 
points which the pieces 
occupy—often, not always. 
In the last resort, the spirit 
dominates, not the material. 
But, considering the 
simple geometry of the 


Chess - board and the 
laws of motion of the 
pieces, distance is a 


first, though inexact, mea- 
sure of the degree of co- 
operation of the pieces. 
Two pieces of the same 
party near each other al- 
most always have functions 
that complement each other, 
an effectiveness intensifying 
each other. Two antagon- 
istic pieces near each other 
nearly always are parties to 
a hot conflict. If, on the 
other hand, the distance of 
two pieces, for instance of 
two Knights, is very great, 
a co-operation or a conflict 
between them is possible 
only in the future, unless 
they co-operate or contend 
with each other indirectly, 
for instance, the one sacrifi- 
cing itself so that the other 
one may gain time, or the 
one making an attack so as 
to hamper the other one. 
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A few examples: The 
Bishop on QKtz and the 
Rook on the KKt file co- 
operate on KKt7. With 
them great distance is not 
necessarily an indication of 
lack of co-operation. But 
even with them, co-opera- 
tion is much closer, when 
they approach each other, 
for instance, if the Bishop is 
on Ks5 or B6, the Rook on 
Kts or Kt6. The means of 
defence for the opponent by 
obstruction, by flight of the 
attacked pawn or piece, by 
counter-attack, have then so 
much less variety, the attack 
on other neighbouring 
points is also correspond- 
ingly stronger. If a Knight 
stood on QKtz, another on 
KKt3, their co-operation 
would extend only to the 
middle of the board, for in- 
stance, on Q3 and Kq, and 
for many purposes the 
would have to approac! 
each other. Co-operation 
between the KRP and the 
QRP is almost impossible 
and can only be attained 
when one is_ threatening 
whereas the other is threat- 
ened, e.g., when both are 
passed pawns. There is, 
however, a great surprise 
for us in the co-operation of 
two distant Pawns, such as 
the ORP and KKtP, as 
seen in the following End- 
ing: 
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White to play and win. 


4.—1 P—R5 


White first seizes his 
R’s 5th square and then 
has only to pass the square 
R7 to win. Black hurries 
to get possession. 


B-R3 





The configuration hap- 
pens to be such that the 
KtP can force the Bishop 
into obstructions. 


2. BxP 
3K B—R5 
4 K—B3 and wins. 








We are surprised, be- 
cause ordinarily, as soon as 
one wing attacks, the other 
one is assailed and has to 
be put into a state of 
defence. 

5.—We are not at all sur- 
prised to see pieces near 
each other in undisturbed 
co-operation as in the fol- 
lowing Ending: 


Whether with or without 
the move White wins. The 
Rook cannot sacrifice itself 
for both of the Pawns. The 
White King will support 
the advance of the Pawns 
on White squares, the 
Bishop on Black squares. 
For instance, 1 P-K6ch., 
K-K1; 2 P-B6, R-KB8; 
3 K-K4, to come to the 
support of the advance to 
By... 3 westsskes » K-Bri; 
4 B-Ks, K-K1; 5 B-B4, 
K-Br; 6 K-Bs, K-K1; 7 
K-Kts, R-Kt8ch.; 8 K- 
R6, R-KB8; 9 B-Kts, R- 
K8; 10 K-Kt7 and wins. 


The Value of Points. 


It is wholly in harmony 
with the Steinitz theory that 
the computation of the 
value of co-operation takes 
stock of the value of the 
points : the weak points, the 
strong points, the import- 
ant points, the less essential 
points. Particularly are the 
weak and strong points of 
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account. The effect of these 
is decisive; all else is of sec- 
ondary importance. 


Examples 
White: Rubinstein. 
Black: Salwe. 
1PQ4  P-Q4 
2 P—QB4g P—K3 
3 Kt—QB3  P—QB4 
4 PxQP PxQP 
5 Kt—B3 Kt—QB3 
6 P—KKt3  Kt—B3 
7 B—Kt2 nse 
Already this mode of 


developing the Bishop is 
determined by the weakness 
of Black on Qs. 


WF eesasenee PxP 
8 KKtxP Ktz 
g KtxKt xKt 
10 O—O B—K2 
wm Kt—-Rqg a. 
White concentrates 
against QBs and QB6. 
TD ieissssess Q—Kt4 
12 B—K3 Q—O 
13 R—B1 B—KKt5s 
Black should rather 
strengthen QB3 by B-Qz. 
14 P-B3 B—K3 
15 B—B5 KR—K1 
16 R—KB2 Kt—Q2 
17 BxB RxB 
18 O—O4 KR—Kr 
19 B—Br KR—QB1 
20 P—K3 Q—Kt2 
21 Kt—B5 KexKt 
22RxKt we 
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Now Bs is gained and the 
Pawn at B3 fixed; that 
Pawn therefore becomes the 
target. 

R—B2 
Q—Kt3 
24 P_QKtg a... 

White threatens P-Kt5. 
Black has no time for 24 
Sestieed B-Qz2. The sequence 
is 25 P-Kt5, QR-B1; 26 Q- 
B3 and Black cannot liber- 
ate himself. Again, if 24 
eer » B-Q2; 25 P-Kts, 
KR-B1; 26 PxP, BxP; 
27 Q-B3. 


BA sissaasse P-OR3 
25 R-R5 R-Ktu 
26 P-QR3 R- -R2 


Black cannot guard all of 
his weak spots. 


27 RxBP xKR 
28 QxR —Ri 
29 Bs Q—Kt2 
30 K—B20 a. 


The intent is to guard his 
own weaknesses, particu- 





larly on the second and 
third ranks. 

$0 202s. P—R4 
31 B—K: P—Kt3 


32 Q—Q6 
The QB file is important 
because open. 


32 2-2...» Q-—B1 
33 R—B5 QO—Kte 
34 P-KRq4 P—R4 


A desperate attempt at a 
counter-attack. 
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35 R—B7 Q—Ktr 
36 P—Kts P—R5 
37 P—Kt6 R—R4 
38 P—Kt7 resigns. 


This game illustrates how 
much greater weight the 
effect of the pieces on weak- 
nesses has in comparison to 
their effect on other points. 


White: Duras. 

Black: Rubinstein. 

1 P—K4 P—Kq4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kts P—QR3 
4 B—R4 Kt—B3 
5 P—Q3 P—Q3 

6 P—Bg ee 


This advance is testimony 
that White overrates his 
position. True, Black is 
prevented from P—Qgq but 
White has weakened his 
Q3 and Qq4. Moreover, a 
move is spent, an oppor- 
tunity for development is 
lost, a serious matter at 
such an early stage of the 
Opening. 


Oi -sasnsanes P—KKt3 

Preparing to aim at 
White's Q4. 

7 P—Q4 PxP 

8 KtxP B—Q2 

9 KtxKt BxKt 

10 O—O B—Ktz 
ir Kt—B3 O—O 

12 P—B3 Kt—Q2 
13 B—K3 Kt—Kq4 
14 B—Kt3 P—Ki3 
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The White QBP  ob- 
structs the KB; hence, it is 
made immobile. 

15 P—B4 Kt—Q2 

The Knight has been 
driven back, but White’s 
K4 is now the target. 


16 B—Q4 Kt—B4 
17 BxB KxB 
18 B—B2 P—QR4 


Kt and RP co-operate 
well. The Kt is safe on an 
advanced and threatening 
post. 

19 Q—Kt4 

White does not examine 
the weaknesses, or he would 
have played 19 Q-Q4ch. to 
exchange Queens. If he 
desired to avoid the End- 
ing, 19 P—Bs5 was the move. 
The Black Knight already 
has a fine post; it would 
therefore not matter to allow 
another on Ks, and White 
would have been the gainer 
by opening the KB file for 
his Rooks. 


KtxP 


Black will dominate the 
KB line though he must in 
compensation rid White of 
a weak spot. 


20 Ktx Kt P—B4 
21 Q—B3 PxKt 
22 BxP BxB 

23 QxB Q—B3 


In Rubinstein’s play the 
aim against the weaknesses 
is very apparent. As the 
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weaknesses vary, he varies 

his plans accordingly. 

24 R—B2 R—Kr 
25 Q—Q5 B4 
Black gains the open line 

to dominate it a long time. 


26 R—Qr R-K5 
27 P—KKt3) KR—K1 
28 K—Ktz P—R4 


White’s QB4 and KBq4 
are targets, also Q4 and K4 
are weak points, the Black 


KRP wants to advance 

further. 

29 P—Ktg R—K6 
Preparation for P—QR5 

which rends the White 

Pawns. 

30 R—Q4 K—B3 
In order to have the King 

handy for entering the 

White camp. 

31 P—KR3? 





Again White does not 
consider what and where 
are his weaknesses. The 
basis of his defence are the 
Rooks Pawns; to guard 
them well he should retreat 
QR-Q2. Against 31 ......... 
Q-Kt5 he had then 32 R— 
B3, and in any case, though 
at a disadvantage, he would 
have made a better fight. 





BE exseaasis P—KRs5 
32 QxQch. PxQ 
33 PxP R—Ktich 
34 K—Br aves 
The KRP is indefen- 
sible. 
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BA acsinscie RxRP 
35 K—Ke R—Kich. 
36 K—Q2 RxRP 
and Black won by material 
superiority. 
Again it is manifest 


that Rubinstein’s play, by 
being mainly directed 
against the weaknesses of 
the opponent, attains to a 
high degree of force. 


Attack and Defence in 
Balanced Positions. 


Balanced positions are 
not without means of attack 
or defence, only, in contra- 
distinction to unbalanced 
positions, the defence has 
to make no greater conces- 


sions than counter-attack 
can regain. In_ balanced 
positions, therefore, de- 


fence and counter-attack are 
so adjusted that with best 
play on either side the bal- 
ance is again established. 
In such positions attacks 
may be ferocious, defences 
subtle, combinations deep 
but at the end, when com- 
parative tranquility reigns 


again, neither side can 
claim to have achieved an 
advantage. 


An attack in a balanced 
position bears some likeness 


to a thunderstorm. The 
clouds hovering over a 
peaceful landscape carry 


here positive, there negative 
electricity, and suddenly, 
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after they have approached 
each other _ sufficiently, 
there are discharges, from 
cloud to cloud or from cloud 
to earth. The landscape is 
frightened, a terrific turmoil 
is let loose; after a little 
while the clouds break, the 
turmoil ceases, the sun 
shines again and the land- 
scape laughs merrily like a 
child. So ina balanced posi- 
tion, White has here an ad- 
vantage, Black there, the 
tension grows until the wea- 
pons clash, and there is the 
drama of action. That lasts 
a while, the master is 
frightened, since the slight- 
est mistake may seal his 
doom; he fights courage- 
ously, he does his duty; 
then suddenly the disad- 
vantages on either side have 
disappeared, the position 
has rid itself of its tension 
and, the moves becoming of 
slight menace, the master 
breathes easily and is glad 
to have been equal to his 
task. 


The direction of attack 
and defence is also circum- 
scribed by the rules of 
Steinitz in balanced posi- 
tion. The events may not 
have quite the force, the 
action not quite the tension 
as in positions where one 
side has the superiority and 
has to bring it to bear 
against the efforts of a well- 
conducted defence eager to 
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assume counter-attack. For 
all that, the connoisseur, ob- 
serving how the master 
keeps the finely drawn line 
of balance enjoys the situ- 
ation profoundly. He who 
does not comprehend the 
language of the moves that 
maintain the balance is 
unable to read the signs 
which predict the advent of 
great events; he who knows 
that language understands 
also the logic by which such 
events are brought about. 


The task of following the 
principles of Steinitz in 
balanced positions is no 
easy one. In a_ position 
where I hold the advantage, 
I do the hitting, my oppo- 
nent may have to be patient 
and submissive and may 


have to lose in the end 
nevertheless. I am ham- 
mer, he anvil, and the gal- 
lery applauds. But in 


balanced positions I am 
hammer in one part of the 
board and anvil in another; 
the gallery may not under- 
stand, but this is a harder 
test. Each move where I 
obtain an advantage, is paid 
for by a disadvantage. This 
play of give and take is 
most appealing when the 
master gives material force 
to obtain positional advan- 
tage. He then makes a 
“sacrifice for position.’’ 
Such positions show the 
character of the player. It 
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takes courage to shoulder 
the responsibility of such 
momentous decisions. The 
master must then be the 
scales to weigh advantage 
and disadvantage; and he 
knows no certainty, for this 
is no combination, it is his 
judgment which decides for 
good and for evil. Then it 
is your duty to act accord- 
ing to your belief. Not 
so easy as it looks. You 
think that you should em- 
bark on a venture hazardous 
but promising? but you 
fear blindly, unreasonably, 
the unknown possibilities 
and the certainty of having 
to apply yourself vigor- 
ously. You should act 
nevertheless. You may see 
a ruse, deeply hidden, 
which, you feel sure, your 
opponent will not see 
through and that would save 
you all the trouble. You 
see the weak spot of your 
deception, do not try the 
trick, keep your self-respect, 
keep your style clean. Do 
not bank upon your oppo- 
nent making a mistake. 


One may err, but one 
must not deceive oneself. 
He who bravely follows his 
judgment may lose but 
even his loss profits him, 
provided he seeks to dis- 
cover the reasons for it; and 
he grows to be a master, an 
artist. But he who no 
longer ventures to back his 
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opinion loses the quality of 
a fighter and approaches 
his fall. 


Examples of Sacrifices 
for Position 


White—La Bourdonnais, 
Black—McDonnell. 








1P—Og = P—Q4 

2 P- Ba PxP 

3 P—Ky  P—K4 

4 P—Qs P—KBq 

5 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 

6 BxP B—B4 

7 Kt—B3 Q—Kz2 

Not 7 
-KKts. eat 
Bx Pch. is threatened. 

8 B—Kts : 

A mistake. He should 
have Castled. 

Be: sessceses BxPch 

9 K—Br desreces 


Better to capture since he 
would regain the Pawn, 
viz.. 9 KxB, Q-B4ch; 10 
K-Ki, QxB; 1 KtxP, 
Q-R3. Black has an advan- 
tage, White fighting 
chances, for instance, with 
12 R-KBr. 


sesevanen B—Kt3 
10 Q—K2 P—B5 
11 R—Qr B—Kts 
12 P—Q6 PxP 
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In this situation Black 
has the choice of suffering 
the attack or of beating 
back every attempt to at- 
tack him by giving up his 
Queen. His judgment in- 
clines towards the latter 
alternative and, being a 
brave man, he follows it. 

He probably saw 
ie 


menaces such as 
Q-Q1; 14 
et xBP, P x Kt; 


15 P- 
+ Q-Bi; 
14 B-Ktsch. and Black 
is prevented from Castling. 
On the other hand he 
weighed the chances 
after KtxKt. For his 
Q he gets two pieces, 
two valuable pawns and an 
outpost position for his Kt 
at K6. So he made his de- 








cision. He did not make a 
combination, for he could 
not have calculated the 
maze of variations for it 
was too involved. He 
judged and valued and 
acted. 
1S) arvicisey Ktx Kt 
14 BxQ Kt—K6 ch 
White might now have 
tried 15 Qx Kt followed by 


BxP, but his judgment, 
though perhaps at fault, 
advised him to see the at- 
tack through. 


15 K—Kr KxB 
1% Q-03  R—Qi 
17 R—Q2 Kt—B3 


18 P—QKt3 
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But here White errs. To 
develop his force he should 
offer a sacrifice by 18 R-B1, 
so as to rid himself of the 
oppressive Knight on K6. 
HE thenc IS: :ss<.3552 QR-B1; 
1g B-Ktg3 or 18 . B- 
QR4; 19 R-Bz2. The Pawn 








move only weakens his 
position. La Bourdonnais 
had not recognized this 
clearly. The theory of 
Steinitz, explaining ‘these 
points, was not evolved 
until fifty years later. 

18. B—QR4 
19 P_OR3 QR—B: 


With sure instinct Mc- 
Donnell aims at White’s 
vulnerable spot. If now 20 
P-Kt4, Black is master of 


the QB file. The sequence 
IS 200 iissseces » KtxP; ar 
PxKt, BxP; 22 B-Ra, 


BxKt; 23 PxB, R-B7. 
20 R—Ktr 

In his dire need White 
visualises an attack on the 


seventh rank which, how- 
ever, has no force. 





BO. szaxsices P—OKty 
21 BxP BxKt 

22 PxB Kt—Q5 
23 B—B4 KtxPch 
24 K—B2 KtxQR 
25 RxPch K—B3 
26 R—B7ch K—Kt3 
27 R—Kt7) QKtxB 
28 PxKt RxP 


and Black won. 
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White—Pillsbury. 
Black—Em. Lasker. 


1P—Kg  PHK3 
2P-Q4 P—Q4 

3 Kt—QB3  Kt—KB3 
4 P—K5 KKt—Q2 
5 P—B4 P—QB4 
6 PxP Kt—QB3 
7 P— KtxBP 


g PLORy Kt—Q2 


This retreat is incompre- 


hensible to me now. Of 
course, 8 ......... » P-Q5 was 
indicated. If then 9 QKt- 


Kz, P-Q6; 10 Kt-Kt3, Q- 
Qs’ and Black has the 
initiative. 
9 B—Q3 P—QR4 
Proof of nervous impa- 
tience. 


10 P—Kt5 QKit—Ktr 
11 Kt—B3 Kt—B4 

12 B--K3 QKt—Q2 
13 O—O P—Kkt3 


Black herewith perpetu- 
ates his weakness on the 
King’s side, but he has 
only a choice of evils, hav- 
ing lost too much time. 

14 Kt—K2 B—K2 

Now 14 B-Kt2 
would have made the better 
oe 


som Boos 
t—Q4 B—Q2 
: Q-—B2 QKt—R5 


Black plays to attack the 
QKtP and prevents P- 
QR4, but he should con- 
ceive less ambitious plans. 
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Ig? Ssoccs Q—B2 would 
have been right. 
18 QR—Ktr P—R4 


Otherwise White could 
open the KB line by P-Ktq 
and P-Bs. 

19 P—Kt6! 


This Pawn is a veritable 
wedge. It is sufficiently 
supported and opens the 
square QKts5 to the White 
pieces. 

TOssatiesk KtxB 
20 PxKt BxP 

Black wants to set White 
a task, The _ situation 
merits attention. Black has 
a Pawn plus, an immediate 
danger is not apparent. If 
White does not threaten, 
Black fortifies his position 
by B-Kts. White must not 
wait, but where is Black’s 
most vulnerable spot? 
The answer is evidently that 
the Black King is badly 
placed. But the way 
to it is strewn with 
impediments. Removing 
these impediments may 
cost much but, accord- 
ing to Pillsbury’s judg- 
ment, the high price is not 
too high; hence the sacri- 
fices for position which re- 
veal Black’s hidden weak- 
ness with most becoming 
justice. 

21 P--Bs 
22 Kt—B4 


menacing Q-Kt3-Kt7. 
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BO Gp accsach P—R5 
23 R—R1r B—K2 
24 RxKt BxR 


The Bishop is diverted 
from K3. 
25 KKtx KP PxKt 
26 Ktx KP sssaee 
Now QxBP is threat- 
ened in addition to other 
more obvious threats, for in- 
Stance, 26 » Q-Br; 
27 Qx BP, Q-B3, and now 
stronger than 28 R-B1, 


which also would win 28 
B-Kts. 


Black played 26 
B-Qz2 and lost, as 
a position he ought 





The Principle of 
Proportion. 


The principles of attack, 
defence, and balance give 
directions for planning. 
They tell us when and how 
we should strive for a posi- 
tive aim, or resist changes, 
or prepare ourselves for the 
coming crisis. That is a 
great deal, a very great 
deal. On r 


Certainly, he some- 
times be able to hit upon a 
sound plan, not like the 
swallow that in midst of its 
flight catches its prey with 
ease, but like a poodle 
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which clumsily jumps after 
a fly. 

The theory as above 
presented does not, how- 
ever, embrace all of the 
fundamental principles of a 
contest. To put them to- 
gether with sufficient ex- 
planations so that they will 
be lucid is rather a formid- 
able task. My first attempt 
was made in 1906 in mv 
book Struggle, and another 
and more successful one in 
my system of philosophy, 
Das Re vaifen’ det Fat 
(Comprehension of the 
World) 1913, | Die Philo- 
sophie des Unvollendbar 
(The Philosophy of the 
Unattainable) 1918, both 
buoks at present only in a 
German edition. This philo- 
sophy—pardon, reader, this 
is my conviction which is 
not entirely vain — this 
philosophy will some day 
be known and esteemed by 
man. The presages there- 
for are plain even now. But 
my philosophy is young, 
only fourteen years of age. 
My second work was writ- 
ten during the years of the 
World War, through 
which, as if by miracle, I 
lived in quiet, though starv- 
ing. That book has there- 
fore an age of only seven 
years. Philosophical sys- 
tems can very well bear an 
age of a few thousand 
years; in the first century 
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of their life they are small 
babies. One must not, 
therefore, wonder that man 
does not seem to know 
much of a theory of 
““struggle,”” and still less 
should one draw from this 
fact the conclusion that 
probably it is of little im- 
portance. What ripens 
soon, fades soon. To good 
and weighty theories pub- 
lic recognition comes late. 
The theory of struggle, 
divined by men _ like 
Machiavelli, Napoleon, 
Klausewitz, moulded by 
Steinitz in accurate detail 
for the Chess-board, long- 
ingly desired by some 
philosophers, established b 
myself in universal valid- 


ity, therefore philosopht- 
cally, will some day regu- 
late the life of man. 


I do not in the least hesitate 
to say so. The theory of 
struggle is the only theory 
that is pragmatic. [t, there- 
fore, joins the virtues of a 
theory, definition and finite- 
ness; to the virtues of his- 
torical things: reality and 
infinity. 

In order to round off the 
theory of Steinitz as above 
outlined, I should like to 
mention one more _prin- 
ciple. Steinitz has felt it 
but not formulated it. It is, 
that the aim of an attack 
must be proportionate to the 
advantage upon which the 
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plan for the attack is based. 
The attack wants to change 
the basic advantage which 
is fluent and unstable into a 
permanent advantage. The 
principle of proportion tells 
us that to the greater basic 
advantage should corres- 
pond the more ambitious 
plan. In the same way, of 
course, the defender should 
apportion his concession. 


The game of Chess has 
not been designed to serve 
as paradigm for very subtle 
questions and it happens 
not to express the above 
principle as well as it 
might. So far as the end of 
the game is concerned, it 
knows only three values: 
win, loss, draw, and this 
number is insufficient to 
allow of an accurate esti- 
mate to be made of the 
advantages leading up to 
the issues. Other games, 
which have a larger variety 
of results, for instance, 
Whist or still better, the 
Japanese game of Go, have 
also a varied scale of values. 
And Life with its infinity of 
values gives, of course, a 
much more comprehensive 
idea of proportion than any 
game. For all that, Chess 
is not entirely devoid of 
instances in which the prin- 
ciple of proportion may be 
demonstrated in a clear 
light. 
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A well-known example is 
that of ‘‘ playing to win” 
which Dr. Tarrasch 
pointedly has renamed 
“‘playing to lose.’’ That 
always happens when the 
player overrates his advan- 
tage or for other reasons 
seeks to derive from a min- 
ute advantage a great re- 
turn such as a forced win. 


Another example con- 
cerns the way in which con- 
clusions are drawn from ex- 
amples. You must not draw 
too general a conclusion 
from too few examples. 
Unfortunately, this error is 
made far and wide. In poli- 
tics and in our social life 
rash judgments, out of all 
proportion to the scarcity of 
facts to prove them, are 
passed most readily. To up- 
hold a prejudice men will 
go to any lengths. This 
game would be laughable 
were it not so serious. In 
Chess fortunately we may 
laugh good humouredly at 
most of these attempts. Yet 
we have to do our duty and 
see to it that no lasting 
harm is done to the game. 
Hence, a few words on how 
inductive conclusions 
should be drawn in Chess. 


A rule or law or strata- 
gem pertaining to Chess 
does not come down from 
heaven but must have con- 
nections and analogies in 
Life; it must therefore be 
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natural. For instance, the 
rules of development telling 
us to get the pieces out in 
the quickest manner com- 
patible with safety reminds 
us of the setbacks that an 
inactive man suffers, and it 
appeals to us at once. After 
having discovered — what 
presumably is such a rule, 
we must associate it with 
Chess as closely as pos- 


sible. But not with pur- 
posely thought-out  posi- 
tions: with natural posi- 
tions, which could, nay 


even assuredly would, crop 
up in weli-contested games. 
If the rule applies under 
such conditions, we hold a 
rough diamond. Then we 
have to cut it, so as to bring 
out its lustre, by trying to 
change the rule a little this 
way and a little that way. 
If the rule can be thus 
twisted about and yet seem 
to apply, it is a bad sign. 
The right rule, right in 
wording and content, can- 
not be changed in the 
slightest manner without 
losing some of its point or 
application. 


This method is not fol- 
lowed, nowadays, either in 
the act of discovery or in 
that of criticism. The so- 
called ‘‘ hyper - modern” 
school almost lives by not 
following it, but by erecting 
magnificent structures out 
of flimsy material. For all 
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that, this school has its 
good points. It has quick- 
ened our imagination, it has 
taught us to suspect mech- 
anical Chess, it has insisted 
on the high value of the 
central Pawns, it has 
warned against their prema- 
ture advance. But these 
accomplishments were due 
to a most diligent research 
of highly gifted young men 
who during the last dozen 
years have played many 
hard games—thousands of 
them, with passionate devo- 


tion. Nor are these rules 
new; but they had never 
been so tested before nor 


applied within a range so 
wide as they have by these 
youths. The purely logical 
gain of the hyper-modern 
school cannot be viewed 
with too much suspicion. 
Its inductions, generalisa- 
tions, constructions, even 
its definitions, are made 
with an insouciance that is 
enviable as a mood but un- 
business-like. 


Examples of the Principle 
of Proportion. 


White: Te Kolste. 
Black: Torre. 

1 P—K4 P—K3 

2 P—Q4 P—Q4 

3 Kt—QB3.  Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kt5 B—Kts 
5 Kt—K2 PxP 


6 P—QR3 B—K2 
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7 BxKt PxB 
8 KtxP P—Kt3 
9 KKt—B3 B—Ktz 
10 Q-BZ 0 eeseseeee 
Though check with the 
Kt is now threatened, 
White’s intention is not 


aggressive but merely the 
protection of the KKtP. 





10 =. <s P—B3 
O P—KBq 

12 Kt—Kt3 Kt—Q2 

13 B—B4 i eeeeeeeee 


But here White begins to 
be aggressive and thereby 
he puts himself in the 
wrong for his aim is not 
even remotely warranted by 
his advantage. Again he 
should strive to safeguard 
his KKtP by 13 Kt—Rs5, to 
be followed by R-Kt1, 
and afterwards possibly by 
P-R3 and P-KKtq4 with 
some little pressure on the 
centre and on the KRP, 
proportionate to his advan- 
tage in mobility. As he 
plays White begins to slide 
first very slowly ; afterwards 
more quickly. 


meses —B2 
i. KR—Kr t—B3 
15 Q—K2 O—0.--O 


Black has defended con- 
scientiously. If White now 
continues 16 KtxP, Q-Bs 
ch.; 17 Kt-K3, RxP; 18 
B-R6 he can still obtain 
equality. But here is the 
parting of the ways: 

16 Bx Pch. 
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White fancies that he 
holds an advantage and 
attempts to win. The pun- 
ishment is immediate. 


16) sscesiecs PxB 
17 QxPch. R—Q2 
18 KtxP B— 

19 Kt—K4 Ktx 

20 RxKt K—Ktr 
21 P—KKt3) B—B1 
22 Q—R6 R—B2 
23 Kt—K3 RxP 


and White resigned after 
four more moves. 


In the following game 
both opponents  overrate 
their position and Reti is 
thereby caused to commit a 
downright blunder. 


White: Reti. 

Black: Colle. 

1 P—KKtz3) P—Q4 
2 B—Kt2 P—QB3 
3 P—QB4 Px 

4 Kt-QR3  B—K3 
5 Q—B2 P.--KKt3 
6 KtxP B—Kt2 
7 Kt—B3 Kt—Q2 
8 O—O Kt—Kt3 
9 KtxKt PxKt 
10 P—Q3 P—R3 
11 B—Q2 —Br 
12 B—B3 Kt—B3, 


White has a fair position. 
He might now continue 
with 13  KR-K1,  safe- 
guard by P-QR3, con- 
tend for central points 
such as 4; in brief 
aim for smalt gains. But he 
now conceives the ambitious 
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plan of gaining a decisive 
advantage on QKt6. He 
succeeds, but in justice his 
Opponent obtains counter 
action on the other wing. 
13 Kt—Q2 B—R6 
True, this is careless. 
Why not 13 
QKt4 to start with? 
14 Kt—B4 R—R3 
15 P—Rq P—R4 
16 Q—Q2 P—R5 
But now Black wants to 
annihilate his opponent 
outright. With 16 
BxB; 17 KxB the Queen 
was free, then 17 
P-R5; 18 Q-K3, O-Q1, 
and Black has a favourable 


position. 
17 K3 K—B1 
txP RxKt 
xR PxP 
PxP BxB 
21 KxB R6ch. 
22 K—B2 t—Ktsch. 
23 K—K1 BxBch. 
24 PxB KtxP 
25 R—KKt1 Q—K3 


Impossible to find a safe 
retreat for the White King 
and therefore as long as the 
Queens stay on the board 
Black has a good fighting 
chance. 

The normal, patient, suit- 
able continuation for White 
would have been 26 R-Ktz, 
Kt-B6ch.; 27 K-B2, Kt- 
K4; and perhaps 28 Q-Q4q, 
R-R6 with a difficult game 
for either party. But White 
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judges that he has a big 
advantage, looks for a win- 
ning combination and too 
easily persuades himself 
that he has discovered it. 


26 Q—-O8ch. K—Kt2 
27 ee K—Kt1 
28 K—Q2??  ..... 
At least 28 Q-K4 should 
now have been played, 
although 28 ......... » QO-Kt6 
would have been a disagree- 
able retort. 
28 veeeeeee Kt—B6ch. 
White resigns, because 
the Black Rook comes 
down to its seventh rank. 
As an instance of the kind 
of induction above objected 
to, I cite some notes of 
Reti concerning the game 
he played against Te Kolste 
at aden-Baden, 1925. 
Reti had Black. The game 
started. 1 P-K4, Kt-KB3; 
2 P-Ks5, Kt-Q4; 3 Kt- 
B3, KtxKt; 4 QPxKt. 
n Kagan’s euesten 
Schachnachrichten Reti 
calls this move a ‘‘ Posi- 





tionsfehler,”” a positional 
error. That is at least 
debatable. But what he 


then says runs contrary to 
all proportion. ‘‘ The game 
will show how by modern 
Chess technique a minute 
but clear positional advan- 
tage incurred in the Open- 
ing can be easily converted 
into a win.” Into a win? 
No, this proportion is not 
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the right one. Into initia- 
tive, into a promising 
game; such an assertion 
would have to be conceded, 
but no more, unless the 
opponent errs again. Reti’s 
plan in the above game was 
to make use of White’s 
doubled Pawn by getting 
the superiority of Pawns on 
the King’s side. First rate! 
He succeeded in this too. 
But for all that he was very 
far from having a winning 
game. The combination 
by which he wanted to force 
the win leaves White with 
no disadvantage whatever. 
For this combination see 
the following diagram. 

Te Kolste here made the 
mistake of offering the ex- 
change of Rooks, which 
loses, because the White 
QRP is backward and 





White to play. 


Black gets a Passed Pawn. 
Reti remarks, that the right 


move 1 P—QR3 would 
have lost equally, but his 
analysis contains an_over- 
sight. 1 ......., PxP; 
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2 P-QKty, P-R7;_ 3 
R-R3, P-Q4. Reti 
makes White here play 

PxPch., whereupon 
the QKtP is untenable, but 
it was easy to see that 4 R- 
R6ch., King moves; 5 Rx 
RP, PxP; 6 R-B2 would 


make White secure and 
eliminate all advantage. 
And this combination 





should be the culminating 
point of a strategy resulting 
from White’s fourth move 
and bringing about an inex- 
orable win! [I admit that 
after 1 P-QR3, K-B4! 2 
P-OR4 Black still exerts 
slight pressure; to say 
aught beyond that would be 
an exaggeration. 


Wide-visioned strategical 
plans must not have so frail 
a basis. Ona motif such as 
was indicated by Reti, one 
cannot build the plan of a 
whole well-contested game; 
it is too meagre, too thin, 
too puny for such an end. 
Reti’s explanations, wher- 
ever they are concerned 
with an analysis which 
covers a few moves are cor- 
rect and praiseworthy. As 
yet nobody has been able to 
do much more than that ex- 
cept to conceive plans as 
the game proceeded. The 
reader of Reti’s remarks is 
led to think that an alto- 
gether new and profound 
strategy has recently arisen 
and is probably tempted to 
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cast very deep strategical 
plans of the same order. He 
is in danger of losing his 
sound judgment, and 
neither he nor Chess is well 
served thereby. 


An Enquiry into the Logical 
Origin and the Domain of 
Application of Steinitz’s 
Theory. 

After having gone 
through these various ex- 
amples and verifications one 
cannot help but admit that 
the rules of Steinitz are con- 


firmed by well played 
games. Are these rules 
then the result of an 


analysis Steinitz made of 
thousands of master games; 
conversely, has the men- 
tality of Steinitz called these 
rules into being with the 
intention of reconciling his 
experience and his obser- 
vation with them as far as 
possible ? Did Steinitz 
start his investigation as 
an analyst or as a thinker, 
from the material of games 
or from his imagination 
which moulded principles? 
We need to be clear on this 
point. 

To attack this problem it 
is sufficient to concentrate 
our attention upon any one 
of Steinitz’s principles. Let 
us consider the simple pro- 
position, that in a faultless 
game he wins who has con- 
tinued to hold the advan- 
tage. Let us assert outright 
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and bluntly, but briefly and 
clearly, that the superior 
force always wins. Can 
such an opinion be deduced 
from analysis or observa- 
tion? Or is its origin else- 
where? 


The_ experience _ that 
Chess-players gather every 
day is certainly very far 
from suggestive of such an 
opinion. The ordinary ex- 
perience is rather that he 
who has a slight disadvan- 
tage plays more attentively, 
inventively and more boldly 
than his antagonist who 
either takes it easy or as- 
pires after too much; thus a 
slight disadvantage is very 
frequently seen to convert 
itself into a good, solid ad- 
vantage. A budding Chess- 
master, during his period of 
growth, would be hugely 
surprised if he were con- 
fronted by our assertion. 
He would not be interested 
in it. He would call it 
metaphysics, but not Chess. 
His experience is that he 
wins, when a_ happy 
thought strikes him, and 
that he is in bad disposi- 
tion or has ill luck, when no 
such thought occurs to him. 
True, he has had experi- 
ences of superior force 
when a boy. In wrestling 
and boxing the superior 
force was brought home to 
him. But Chess would 
appear to him as being of a 
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different order of things. 
That Mental power wins in 
Chess would be the firmest 
of his impressions. 

But we reply that we 
speak of the force of the 
pieces, the force of their co- 
operation. He would prob- 
ably be somewhat stunned 
by this suggestion and keep 
his peace. But he would be 
right in asking, whether 
such a thing as that really 
and truly exists. In mathe- 
matical books one is likely 
to find two vectors (a, b) 
called forces with a demon- 
stration of Newton’s 
parallelogram of forces 
attached thereto. Mathe- 
matically, the assertion will 
be true, though a couple of 
vectors is a logical thing 
and not a reality like mus- 
cular power. Is it, perhaps, 
no different in Chess? 

Well, it is almost a 
miracle, but it is not so in 
Chess. As already shown, 
Steinitz did not grasp his 
conceptions out of empty 
space, but formed them 
according to vivid impres- 
sions which suggested anal- 
ogies, and he oftentimes 
put them to the test. He was 
very far from creating new 
concepts as mathematicians 
do who discover such ideas 
as prime number or ellipse 
or congruence and on them 
string their propositions. 
He thought as the poet 
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thinks who searches for 
an expression that will 
pregnantly picture his sen- 
timents and impressions. 


Thus understood, the 
proposition of Steinitz, as is 
apparent, far from stating 
an experience, is rather of 
the nature of a demand. He 
postulates his proposition, 
though in Life it is not 
always fulfilled, and in 
Chess not so very often, 
even in the games of 
masters, if the truth be told, 
by no means always. Not 
that this postulate origin- 
ated with Steinitz. Mankind 
has framed it, the poet who 
continually gives expression 
to it is only its mouthpiece. 
The small army of Greeks 
vanquishes the enormous 
number of Persians; history 
repeats a thousandfold the 
victory of the smaller num- 
ber; we explain that 
superior morale and 
strategy had conferred this 
force upon the outnum- 
bered army. Before we ever 
investigate we are resolved 
to uphold the proposition 
that superior force wins, 
provided, of course, that 
every kind of force, phy- 
sical, moral, mental, etc., is 
reckoned with. And noth- 
ing whatever will make us 
deviate from this resolve. 
This proposition, surely, 
does not originate with ex- 
perience, but we strive with 
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might and main to explain 
our experience, no matter 
how it turns out, in its 
terms. This feeling is the 
home of poetical justice, as 
of many fine things to 
which we aspire but 
which Life often denies us. 
The same feeling, un- 
doubtedly, dominated 
Steinitz when he = main- 
tained his proposition. 
What he searched for in 
long years was not the pro- 
position, in which he be- 
lieved from the start, but the 
interpretation that the pro- 
position needed to comply 
with experience. And in 
this endeavour he met with 
full success. 


His method was fertile, 
Chess lent itself to make it 
so; hence, his deed was in- 
genious, a memorial both 
for the investigator and his 
object. Hitherto, in all his- 
tory, this method had re- 
mained sterile, of value, no 
doubt, to the historian who 
looks back upon events, but 
of no use to the statesman 
who wants to predict them. 
Hitherto, we knew only 
after the deed how the 
higher morality or culture 
or will-power or strategy 
had to be valued, and the 
use of such knowledge is 
small. In Chess we know 
in advance. Steinitz has 
shown the way. The teach- 
ing of Steinitz demands 
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from us an accurate valua- 
tion. The game of Chess 
itself is severe in this res- 
pect and will immediately 
depose the master who is 
unable or unwilling to 
satisfy that postulate. 


There is another point 
in which the theory of 
Steinitz is ahead of any 


theory at present in use 
for pragmatic ends. It is 
based on the assumption 
of faultless play, and this 
assumption can be realised 
in Chess at least to a high 
degree of approximation, 
and the theory can thus be 
subjected to severe tests. 
But how could we in prag- 
matic affairs hope at pres- 
ent to verify such an 
assumption ? In Life we are 
all duffers. Error and mis- 
take are our daily bread. In 
Chess we can test the 
players and do so test 
them, and have a pretty 


accurate idea of their 
strength. If we should 
attempt to introduce into 


business or statesmanship 
or engineering or science 
any such accuracy of 
measurement, not only 
should we have a difficult 
problem to solve, but there 
would be bloodshed. And 
the efficient people would 
in all likelihood be perse- 
cuted and think twice before 
they made evident their 
superiority. 
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An illustration of the 
process in Chess will illum- 
inate what has been said. A 
master has made a sacrifice 
and has won the game. Has 
the lesser number of pieces 
beaten the greater by some 
kind of witchery? Many 
think so, They opine that 
the genius of the master 
was the charm. The investi- 
gator who proceeds 
methodically denies that; 
he asserts that also in this 
case the superior force has 
been victorious, the men- 
tality of the players remain- 
ing out of the reckoning. 
Now the critic enters and 
demands a precise demon- 


stration. ‘“‘Here in the 
Opening,”’ the critic says 
to the investigator ‘A 


Pawn was sacrificed and 
afterwards the game was 
won. According to your 
view the sacrifice was com- 
pensated for by position. 
But please weigh the com- 
pensation, for in Chess 
words are air; in our game 
the analysis, conducted to 
the point where the final re- 
sult can be clearly gauged, 
is admitted as the only 
proof.’’ Thereupon the in- 
vestigator examines the 
records of many positions 
and replies: ‘All right, I 
will specify that compensa- 
tion. Three to four moves 
advance in development 
suffice to compensate for 
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the loss of an important 
Pawn. This rule can be 
put on trial by reviewing a 
hundred games of masters 
and has been confirmed.” 
Wherever in Chess appar- 
ently the weaker force 
is victorious, a compen- 
sation can be detected, and 
this compensation can be 
accurately circumscribed in 
terms of a general rule. 
In other domains of human 
activity we have as yet no 
such method. Perhaps the 
future will some day bring 
about a change for the 
better. 


The above statements are 
valid for the contests of 
masters. Games, starting 
from the initial position 
where slight mistakes, if 
any, are made, run such a 
course, Artificial positions, 
composed, constructed, 
thought out by a man sit- 
ting in his study, are neces- 
sarily exempt from the 
above rules and valuations. 
One must bear in mind this 
contrast or else one will be 
unable to comprehend the 
teal meaning of Steinitz’s 
theory. The contrast is the 
same as that between theory 
and practice, between logic 
and metaphysics, between 


thought and reality, be- 
tween human wit and 
nature. The contest of 


masters produces situations 
different from the construc- 
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tions of him who wants to 
make a combination by 
spinning the thread of his 
own thoughts, To the latter 
activity, which is not a duel 
between unyielding antag- 
onists, the teachings of 
Steinitz do not apply. 

It is easy to invent posi- 
tions so peculiar, so 
strange, involved, artificial, 
I might even say crazy, that 
one could not possibly 
apply to them the theory of 
Steinitz. That theory is 
not meant for them. For 
any position which can be 
brought about by the play 
of masters the theory holds 
good, not for the unnatural 
products of a fanciful brain. 
If an unnatural position is 
examined with a view to 
determining how it could 
have come about by play 
from previous _ positions, 
one readily sees that there is 
something akin to insanity 
in it. Such a situation 
cannot be produced by the 
play of reasonable minds. 
As an example to test the 
theory, it thereby ceases to 
have any weight. In a posi 
tion that has a history aris- 
ing out of a contest, the 
method of Steinitz is always 
practicable and in this sense 
the superior force always 
wins at Chess. 

But here I must stop a 
moment, for I have been 
guilty of an exaggeration. 
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The theory of Steinitz is 
always valid when intelli- 
gently applied to contests 
occurring in Life, in real- 
ity. In this sense I main- 
tain the validity of the rule, 
though, of course, with 
philosophic reasons. In 
the last resort this is a 
matter of belief and there- 
fore appertains to philo- 
sophy. If you want to fol- 
low and to probe this train 
of thought, you may read 
my two books on_ philo- 
sophy. But there are many 
games, particularly mathe- 
matical games, to which 
during centuries of investi- 
gation an immense body of 
literature has been devoted 
and which yet have no 
origin in the struggles of 
Life. These games have a 
theory that vastly differs 
from that of Steinitz. The 
game of Chess, it is true, 
has real struggle as an an- 
cestor, but in the course of 
its long history the original 
intent was forgotten, rules 
were added which were 
logical, formal, precise, but 
not true to life. And there- 
fore the theory of Steinitz, 
even in master games, is 
not absolutely true. 


Therewith the proof that 
the theory of Steinitz orig- 
inated in his mentality is 
confirmed anew. I can 
imagine how Steinitz had 
to struggle and to search 


before he was able to apply 
his ideas to tournament and 
match practice. The witch- 
ery of creative fancy, the in- 
explicableness of disposi- 
tion or indisposition for 
hard play, the elusiveness 
of his object resisted his 
efforts. In addition, the 
lack of understanding, the 
ill-will of a time too narrow- 
minded, too avaricious, 
weighed down on him. His 
struggle was hard. We all 
lose in the end, that is the 
intention, and the brave 
man is not afraid of it; but 
there is a measure and a 
limit to human endurance. 
For Steinitz the struggle 
was too hard, and his 
nature abandoned the 
effort, when his intellect at 
last refused the ungrateful 
service. 

But the cause which he 
served lives. 

That Chess follows the 
principles of Steinitz only 
in some points is no fault 
of his theory which would 
indeed deteriorate if it tried 
to embrace all possibilities 
The fault lies in the rules 
with which, in course of 
time, the game has been 
burdened. The aim of 
Chess is to reconstruct, in 
the terms of a game, the 
war of a few thousand years 
ago, but it contains arbi- 
trary rules made after the 
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original idea had been for- 
gotten, Castling and the 
valuation of Stalemate as a 
draw are instances. To this 
extent the theory of Steinitz 
loses its efficiency; for in- 
stance, every Stalemate is 
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in contradiction to it. The 
theory of Steinitz is valid 
for reality, not for rules 
spun out of bloodless ab- 
stractions. That constitutes 
its limitation as well as its 
greatness, 


FIFTH 


BOOK. 


THE A:STHETIC EFFECT IN CHESS, 


The esthetic effect of a 
Chess game becomes mani- 
fest to the spectator provi- 
ded he follows the events of 
the game, as they unroll 
themselves, with interest 
and comprehension. _ The 
players might be indifferent 
to him, yet the spectator 
may derive pleasure from 
the game to the point of 
delight, or else he may find 
it dull, or even object to it 
to the point of disgust. He 
has a whole scale of senti- 
ments ready to respond to 
the play of the pieces. The 
players may exist or not, 
they may be abstract per- 
sons such as White and 
Black—that matters not a 
bit—the spectator responds 
to the call, to the charm of 
the Chess contest. 

It is this scale of senti- 
ments that I should like to 
name the esthetic valua- 
tion. The spectator is 
highly pleased with a move 
and calls it ‘‘ brilliant’? or 
“ beautiful.’’ He likes the 
look of a position and 
praises it as natural, alive, 
suggestive. Another posi- 
tion is cramped, improb- 
able to him. All of these 


and many similar terms 
refer to an esthetic valu- 
ation. 

The esthetic valuation, 


obviously, depends upon 
the personality of the 
spectator. An old Latin 


adage says “De gustibus 
non est  disputandum.’’ 
This is as true in Chess 
as anywhere else. But it is 
noteworthy that we have 
assumed the spectator to be 
not only interested but also 
comprehending. We may 
know nothing, to start 
with, of his zsthetic valu- 
ations, but we may assume 
that we know a great deal 
concerning his comprehen- 
sion. That is the Archi- 
median point where we 
might apply our lever. And 
again, the game appeals to 
a great many, to a multi- 
tude. Positions, many cen- 
turies old, have been 
handed down to us_ be- 
cause of their strong 
esthetic effect. One man 
may be exceptional; a mul- 
titude of men conversing 
with each other brings forth 
a public opinion which is 
likely not to be so. If 
“the spectator’? is a mul- 
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titude, we might be able to 
specify his valuations. 

In this hope then we may 
propose the problem of 
shedding light on esthetic 
valuations in Chess. 

Chess, of course, is no 
exceptional case. ésthetic 
valuations evoked in Chess 
are likely to be met in 
other fields of endeavour. 
To what category must we 


assign Chess so as to 
account for its esthetic 
effect ? Manifestly, the 


class of achievements. It 
is the achievement of the 
pieces on the Chess-board, 
nothing else, that grips the 
interest of the spectator and 
carries him along and ex- 
cites him. Unless the 
spectator observes an 
achievement which seems 
to him out of the common, 
his interest will slumber. 
Only when a move dis- 
closes a task to be solved 
which seems difficult if 
not impossible, or when, 
for some reason, the spec- 
tator expects such a move 
or series of moves, the 
esthetic valuation begins. 
The achievement may be 
manifold; the giving of a 
Mate, or its prevention, or 
the desperate fight of a 
minority which causes the 
superior force to doubt its 
victory, are among the 
many instances. It is al- 
ways the achievement of 
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the pieces which compre- 
hended by the spectator, 
causes his excitement. And 
this excitement runs _ its 
course, as the game pro- 
ceeds, and at length cul- 
minates in an esthetic valu- 
ation. The interest of the 
spectator is fired by an 
achievement that appeals to 
him and rivets his atten- 
tion. 

The achievements speak 
to the spectator in a lan- 
guage of their own. The 
player need not speak in 
words, the move announces 
an intention and a mean- 
ing. True, the spectator 
must not be deaf and dumb 
to this language, else he 
perceives nothing or mis- 
understands. But the spec- 
tator by no means need be 
a master. The master can 
create, the sympathetic 
spectator, not gifted with 
the genius of discovery, 
comprehends. He has 
imagination to follow the 
drama of the game with 
interest, and he has intel- 
lect to understand what 
each move aims at and 
accomplishes. 

For the esthetic effect 
the language of the move 
and nothing else is of any 


account whatever. What 
the move says, expresses, 
discloses, announces—that 


it is that excites and stirs 
the spectator. The spectator 
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enjoys not a game of 
Chess, but history, drama; 
that a Chess- board is its 
stage, and Chess pieces its 
actors, matters not. If the 
drama of a Chess game be 
presented by human actors 
on the stage of a theatre, 
its esthetic effect would not 
be a particle different—pro- 
vided only, as stated above 
as a condition, the specta- 
tor has interest and compre- 
hension- 

True, the human lan- 
guage which has a long 
and wonderful history, the 
language of pantomime, 
that of the human anatomy 
and of the human emotions, 
is a thousand times more 
eloquent than the language 
of the Chess pieces. Yet it 
is a fact that Chess games 
and Chess positions have a 
hold upon many, a hold 
strong enough to make 
them burst into applause 
and to cause these games 
and positions to be pre- 
served in books and to be 
fondly remembered. And 
as a matter of pure theory 
we may conceive of a spec- 
tator so conversant with 
Chess that to him the lan- 
guage of the move is very 
rich. What we want to 
establish beyond a doubt is 
the thesis that this langu- 
age alone matters, as long 
as the zsthetic effect alone 
is considered. Of other 
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effects we do not treat. 
For this effect the medium 
is of importance only in so 
far as it must have a his- 
tory and therefore be able 
to make itself understood, 
to be eloquent, to be heard 
by a multitude of under- 
standing minds. 

But if this is true, it 
follows that for the purpose 
of grasping the meaning of 
esthetic effects and its laws 
we may make use of 
analogy. Thus we may 
gather observations and ex- 
periences in many fields 
and may apply them to 
each field individually and 
so multiply their capacity 
for teaching us what we 
desire to know. 

Let us now conceive of 
the simple case of a recital. 
We are told a story. David, 
no larger nor stronger than 
any one of us, vanquishes 
the challenging giant by 
means ofa sling. If David 
approached his enemy, the 
giant would use his exceed- 
ing power and his terrible 
weapons, the brutal force 
would consume its adver- 
sary as a dragon would a 
lamb. But the brutal force 
does not get its way, it is 
subdued by the force of the 


spirit. When mind over- 
comes matter, we are 
charmed. 


In Chess the brutal force 
is composed of the number, 
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strength, and mobility of 
the pieces and the difficulty 
of the task set. If this 
brutal force is bested by the 
few in number, the slight 
in strength, in moves which 
indicate rather weakness 
than force, which announce 
rather defeat than triumph, 
by the power of the spirit, 
by an idea which, seem- 
ingly absurd, yet is truth 
itself, we are delighted. 


By P. Morphy. 





White to play and Mate in 
two moves. 


Here a task is set, a diffi- 
cult one. If White had 
only to solve the problem 
of how to win this Ending, 
difficulties enough, so it 
seems, would await him. 
He would have to guard 
his P and to gain the 
Black KtP by methodical 


attack. But the above task 
demands that we Check- 
mate in two moves. 


White’s second move has 
to be a Mate. The task is 
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like an _ overpowering 
opponent. And now its 
solution, No demonstration 
of force like giving of a 
Check or capturing an 
enemy: the strongest piece 
offers itself as a sacrifice : 
1 R-R6. And yet, it is 
true, this almost absurd 
move and this alone solves 
the problem, 

The ideal of our Chess 
ancestors was the following 
game which they named 
The Immortal Game. 


White—Anderssen. 
Black—-Kieseritzki. 





1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 P—KB4 PxP 
3 B—By P—QKty 
4 BxP Q—R sch. 
5 K—Br Kt—KB3 
6 Kt—KB3 Q—R3 
7 Kt—B3 Kt—R4 
8 Kt—KRq4 
9 Kt—Bs 
10 R—KKttr 
11 P—KKtq 
12 P—KR4 
13 P—R5 
14 P—Q3 
15 Q—B3 
16 BxP 
17 Kt—Q5 

(See diagram next page) 
18 B—Q6! QxRch. 
19 K—K2 BxR 
20 P—Ks!! Kt—OQR3 
21 KtxPch. K—Q1 
22 Q—B6ch KtxQ 


23 B—K7 Mate. 
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Position after Black’s 
seventeenth move. 








The end of the game is 
undoubtedly splendid. The 
Checkmate represents a 
maximum achievement; 
three minor officers, un- 
aided, execute the incred- 
ible Mate in the face of 
the whole hostile army. 
The Opening of the game, 
however, offends our feel- 
ings, although our ances- 
tors were not sensitive on 
that score. 

Let us return now to our 
story of David and Goliath. 
Imagine that we added the 
explanation, that the whole 
matter had been a game to 
arouse the spirit of the 
army: Goliath had really 
been a fake. The effect 
would be that the sympathy 
of the listener would go to 
the deluded army and com- 
pletely turn away from 
David. 

We feel the same way, 
whenever an achievement 
claims our attention. There 
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must be reality to it. The 
task must be real; its con- 
summation too. Otherwise 
we turn aside or, in the 
most favourable case, we 
think it comic and laugh. 

A real task, that means 
areal danger. Not an un- 
necessary task. In a city 
well supplied with water I 
should feel very little inter- 
est in an effort to discover 
an Artesian spring; in the 
desert such a search would 
captivate all my attention. 
The task must be necessary, 
and its achievement in just 
the fashion it is done must 
be necessary also, or else 
the zsthetic impression is 
less or may dwindle entirely 
or may turn into dis- 
pleasure. 

The ideal would be that 
the task is of vital import- 
ance and the achievement 
can be consummated in 
one manner only, so that 
the very slightest change 
or variation of action or of 
circumstances would nul- 
lify the effort. If this 
ideal cannot be attained, 
and it can never be fully 
attained, it must be 
striven for, because to the 
extent that we approach 
the ideal we achieve depth 
of esthetic impression. 

But the esthetic impres- 
sion is, after all, an impres- 
sion made on our feelings. 
The spectator must feel, 
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not know, that the ideal 
has been aimed at. True, 
his sympathy is with him 
who struggles against stu- 
pendous difficulties, as we 
poor mortals, whose powers 
are very limited, struggle 
against odds and miracu- 
lously overcome them. 
Nevertheless, the spectator 
does not desire to make an 
extended investigation; he 
wants to comprehend in a 
flash. 

It is therefore easy to 
betray, to bluff, the spec- 
tator. Should this be done 
playfully, the spectator 
himself, after discovery, 
will smile. But if done in 
earnest, the bluff often 
offends deeply and the ven- 
geance of the spectator is 
terrible. A master, who 
kept on playing quasi- 
brilliant games would lose 
his following. 

These considerations are 
valid in every case, where a 
search, a task, a contest 
excites interest. For in- 
stance, the composition of 
a Checkmate in two moves 
is for the public that has 
solved such problems and 
has learnt to value them, as 


real a task as a good match 
between two ambitious 
players. The problemist 


will try to solve them; the 
spectator who watches a 
game of masters will try to 
foresee the next move; 
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hence, they comprehend 
the nature of the task and 
of its achievement and in 
time acquire an instinctive 
judgment for it. They reach 
the point of being connois- 
seurs. It would be very 
hard to bluff them. Of 
course, they would under- 
stand the comic effect of 
playful infringements. 
There is such a thing as 
buffoonery in Chess, and it 
has a meritorious function. 
But for all that, the esthetic 
effect of a Chess task on the 
connoisseur has _ nothing 
whatever to do with its 
comic effect and is mea- 
sured solely in terms of the 
ideal. 

When this ideal is ap- 
proached as far as possible 
within the given limita- 
tions, we may speak of a 
consummate achievement. 
A Checkmate, in which 
every piece on the board 
participates to the limit of 
its capacity and has to do 
so in order to achieve the 
end, is an example. For 
consummate achievements 
the principle of economy 
holds: the purpose is 
attained by the least pos- 
sible means. It is very re- 
markable that the guiding 
principle of defence recurs 
here. 

That to the spectator, 
particularly to the connois- 
seur, the Chess pieces are 
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beings which act and feel 
and speak, is wholly justi- 
fied. To our remote an- 
cestors everything was alive 
and gifted with secret pow- 
ers) This was one of man’s 
very early religions, and it 
persists in the zsthetic im- 
pression, The musician 
listening to good music, 
becomes a poet and may 
weave fanciful stories into 
it. The Chess player, ani- 
mated by the sight of fine 
Chess, begins to envisage 
heroic deeds by the pieces. 
Both dream fairy-tales in 
which all things are alive 
and speak and feel. They 
are caught in a gracious 
illusion. The fairy - tale 
progresses as the Chess- 
pieces in their positions and 
movements fulfil their parts 
in the drama. 

I do not know to what 
extent these considerations 
may claim originality. The 
literature on zsthetic ques- 
tions is surprisingly large, 
though, it seems, distress- 
ingly inefficient. The 
wsthetics of Chess, hap- 
pily, is an exception. In 
other fields, for instance, in 
Art, hardly any theory, 
hardly a point of any 
theory, has been acknow- 
ledged; the contentions are 
wide and furious, and some 
of the fanciful constructions 
of the thinkers border on 
insanity. There is an abun- 
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dance of theoretical investi- 
gation also in the art of 
composing Chess problems. 
A great many views have 
been advanced and a num- 
ber of ‘‘schools’’ have 
been founded. This is prob- 
ably as it should be. But to 
me it seems that to say 
more than has been said 
would be very venture- 
some. In fact these consi- 
derations would need to be 
elucidated, explained, safe- 
guarded, worked out in 
greater detail. Shall I pro- 
ceed to do so now? Every- 
thing has its time. I work, 
I like to work, and I under- 
stand its function but I am 
also a firm believer in the 
words of the Bible which 
says: ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 


Examples. 


1—In the following 
position the two Bishops 
hold a witty conversation. 


1 
By Comte de Villeneuf. 





White to play and win. 
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The principal actors are 
obviously the two Rooks’ 
Pawns. With 1 P-R7 
White does not win, be- 
cause the Bishop on R7 has 
a nice reply in store for that 
clumsy move. 1 ........., B- 
K4; 2 KxB, P-R7; 3 P 
Queens, P Queens ch. and 
Black wins. 


The right method is :— 








1 Kt—Ktyy KxKt 

2 P—R7 B—K4 
This Bishop smiles. 

3 KxB P—R7 

4 B—Kich. K—Kt6 

5 B—BZ eeseseeee 


This Bishop laughs heart- 
iiy. 
iS eeasesane KxB 
6 P Queens P Queens 
7 K—Qs5ch. and wins. 


2.—The following posi- 
tion is highly humorous : 


2 
By an unknown composer. 





White to play. In how 
many moves will White be 


checkmated ? 
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The question, to begin 
with, is contrary to the 
usual seriousness of Chess. 
And the position is funny. 
Black has on the board the 
whole box of pieces; not 
one is missing; but with all 
their tremendous _ power 
they seem to be beating the 
air. White, on the other 
hand, is quite feeble. His 
King is saved only by the 
ridiculous Black Knight on 
Kt2 which could not have 
had any possible business 
there. 

His Rook is mobile but 
must presently hide. His 
Bishop has no _ earthl 
chance of escape, his 
slouches in the corner and 
talks to the Bishop con- 
cerning what he happens to 
see. Only the two White 
Knights are in good trim. 
But they, chivalrous fellows 
though they are, know their 
weakness. Two light cav- 
alrymen against a whole 
army. True, the Black 
King, a little fat, ringing 
the bell for his servants, 
has by some inadvertence 
only a few small pages at 
hand. Well, he thinks, 
that will soon be remedied. 
The two impudent boys, 
the White Knights, will 
have to get a sound spank- 
ing. 

The White Knights 
speak: ‘A pretty mess. 
We have to do the fighting. 


p 
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It is ajoke. Well, we must 
do our bit. Will you start 
Checking ?’’ ‘‘No, you’d 


better.” ‘‘ Well then, here 
goes.”” 
1 Kt—Ktgqch. 
“Check ! Mr. 






eeescesee K—K2 
“Be careful,” the King 
says to the Knight, ‘ that 
one of my servants does 
not lay his hands on you, 
you good- aa ye 





2 Kt—Bs5ch... 

“Did you speak to me, 
Mr. King,” 

BN sseeaisy K—Q2 

“Insolent fellow.”’ 

3 Kt—Ksch. K—Br 
Home at last. 

4 Kt—K7ch...... 


To the Bishop on Qi :— 
“Keep watch on our 
Castle in the corner, or you 
will hurt yourself.’’ The 
Bishop only stares at the 
Knight. 





K—Ktr 

K—R2 
“Terrible, this narrow 
lane. But also that helps 


some, the boys won’t be 
able to follow here.’’ The 
White Knights think he 
will get away. Over such 
rough ground no horse can 
go. 

6 Kt—B8ch. 
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“Hullo, here I plunge.”” 
Gesesezaeys K—R3 
7 Kt—Kt8ch. aaa 





I must mind my horse 
doesn’t stumble here. 
K—Kt4 
“Ah! here I 
room.”” 

The White King: ‘‘ Do 
not come too near me, Your 
Majesty; whenever feet are 
to be trod upon I like to 
take the initiative.” 


have 











8 Kt—R7ch. oo... 
That was some jump! 
eetaudeea K—Kts 
9 Kt—R6ch : 
“‘That’s better than 
es 
aacdeieee K—B6 
10 Kt—Ktsgch. oe 
** Open country, at last.” 
10 
11 
‘This is fine.” 
DT scgeenacs, K—K7 
12 Kt—Bgch. K—B7 


“Quickly away from 
the horrible K8.”” 


13 Kt—Q3ch. K—Kt6 
14 Kt—Kqch, K—Kt5 
15 Kt—K5ch. K—B4 
16 Kt—Ktjch. K—B3 


17 _Kt—Ktgch. «0.0... 


“* Shall we run it all over 
again, Mr. King ’” 
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3-—Here follows a con- 
summate achievement by 
two Knights from a very 
ancient Persian document. 





White to play and win. 


The seriousness of the 
contest is believable. Each 
side is attacking a Knight, 
but much more to the point 
Black threatens mate on the 
move to which White has 
no defence but counter- 
attack. The two Black 
Knights seem to frustrate 
any such plan. A fine idea, 
however, forces these 
helpers of their King to 
help their enemies. 


1 R—Rych. K—Kti 
2 Kt—B6ch. K—Br 

3 P—K7ch. KtxP 

4 R—B7ch. KtxR 

5 Kt—K6 Mate. 


This Mate is remarkable 
for its economy ; there is no 
duplication of action. From 
a modern point of view the 
two Black Rooks and the 
Black Pawn would be 
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judged unnecessary encum- 
brances, but in the olden 
days they were useful as 
providing a setting sugges- 
tive of a hard fight. 


4 





White to play and Mate in 
three moves. 


4.—Another consummate 
achievement. 

The motif of the problem 
is ‘catching the Bishop.” 
In spite of its mobility 
which extends over five 
squares, the Bishop is 
caught and thereby the 
Mate effected: 


1 Q-KBr 

No other move would do. 
For instance 1 Kt-K6, P 
Rq4; 2 Q-B2, P-Kt3; 3 Q 
xP and takes four moves 
to Mate. Similarly 1 Kt- 
Kt6ch., Px Kt; 2 QxP, B 
-B3! 

The threat is 2 Q-QKtr, 
menacing Mate, 2 ...... P- 
Kt3; 3 QxB Mate. Black 
can meet the threat by mov- 
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tection P-Kt6 threat- 
Check, but then 2 
Kt-Kt6ch., P x Kt; 3 Q-R3 
mate. Hence, the Bishop 
must move. If 1 .... » B- 
Kt7; 2 Q-ORtr; if 1 : 
B-B6 or Q5; 2 Q-Q3 and 


ing 1 
enin: 














if 1 ......... B-Kq or B3; 2 
Q-Bs. One of the great 
masterpieces of composi- 
tion, 

5 Dufresne. 








White, Anderssen, to play. 


5.—This is the position 
where Anderssen made the 
combination on account of 
which the game was named 
“evergreen.” 

White can win with 1 B- 
Kq because his attack 
is irresistible, whereas 
Black’s counter-attack is 
then frustrated. For  in- 
stance, 1 B-K4, P-Q4;2B 
xQP, Qx B; 3 QR-Q1 and 
wins. Ort...... Q-R6; 
2 P-Kt3, RxPch.; 3 Px 
R, QxPch.; 4 K-R1, Bx 
P; 5 R-Kz wins. Or again 
Me encecend, , R-Kts5; 2 Q-B2 
with a winning position. 
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Anderssen, 
made the move 
1 QR—Qr 
This is the greatly ad- 


however, 


mired introduction to 
astounding sacrifices. The 
Lirobok 1 Schach, pub- 


lished only a few years ago, 
extols the move highly. Yet 
it cannot sustain criticism. 

But let us first view the 
continuation, as it actually 
took place. 


Daiterasce QxKt 
This reply is evident to 
the many. From this point 
the combination is perfect. 
2RxKtch, KtxR 
» K-Q1;3RxP 
ch., K- Bri 4 R-Q8ch. and 
wins. 


3 QxPch, KxQ 
4 B—Bs5ch. K—B3 
5 B—Q7 Mate. 


The Mate is nearly pure, 
except that the square Q6 is 
doubly barred, 

The move 1 QR-Q1, 
which has such a brilliant 
point, is, as we have seen, 
not necessary for the pur- 
pose of winning. The ques- 
tion remains whether it is, 
at least, sufficient to that 
end, for to be necessary and 
sufficient is the criterion by 
which we gauge any and 
every achievement that 
aspires to the ideal before 
us. 
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The practical game, 
bound rigidly to its practi- 
cal purpose, can seldom 
approach that ideal. We 
have, therefore, to make 
allowances. But a brilliant 
combination bewitches men 
to such an extent that they 
willingly believe falsehoods 
and are blinded to the truth. 
Then criticism, which in 
the long run comes as irres- 
istibly as death, has to voice 
its unbiassed judgment. 

The sufficiency of Ander- 
ssen’s move has hitherto 
not been established, al- 
though many writers have 
many times diligently in- 
vestigated it. The move 
R—Kts 
causes difliculties. The 
Black King thereby gains 
an outlet on KKtr. If then 
2 RxKtch. KtxR; 3 Q 
xPch., KxQ; 4 B-B5ch., 
K-K1; and the King es- 
capes. Ifthe Queen moves, 
Rx Pch. initiates counter- 
attack, if 2 B-K4, P-Q4. 

Hence, the zsthetic value 
of Anderssen’s move has as 
yet not been demonstrated. 
On’ the other hand, it is 
understandable that the 
move roused to enthusiasm 
the immediate spectators 
and many others who were 
not critically inclined and 
who felt that the move was 
necessary, though surpris- 
ing, and sufficient though 
most perilous. 
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White—Mason. 
Black—Winawer. 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—B4 B—B4 

4 P—Q3 P—Q3 

5 B—K3 B—Kt3 
6 QOKt—Q2 P—KR3 
7 Kt—Bi Kt—B3 
8 P—KR3 Kt—K2 
9 Kt—Kt3 P—B3 
10 B—Kt3 BxB 

II ao Q-Ks 
12 Q—Q2 —OR4 
13 P—B3 Poke 
14 B—Qr B—K3 
15 O—O Q—B2 
16 Kt—R4 P—OKt4 


More necessary was 16 
Kt-Qz. Besides, the 
Black Pawn position is un- 


stable, since a counter- 

thrust such as P-B4 may at 

some future time  dis- 

arrange it. 

17 B—B2 P—B4 

18 QKt—Bs BxKt 

19 KtxB Kex Kt 
20 RxKt Kt—Q2 
21 QR—KB:1 P—B3 

22 B—Q1 P—R6 
23 B—Rsch. K—K2 
24 P—-QKt3) KR—KBs 
25 KR—B3 Kt—Kr3 
26 R—Kt3 K—Q: 

27 B—Kt4 Q—K2 
28 B—K2 K—B2 
29 P—Q4 wee 
Now the thrust against 

the weakened army of 


Black Pawns sets in force- 
fully. 
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go Rx KtP 7 
A charming conception. 
PxR 
Kt—Q2 
Q—Ktr 
KxR 
K—R1 
RxP 
Resigns. 








White—Pillsbury. 
Black—Em. Lasker. 


1P—Qg PQ 
2 P—QB4 P—K3 
3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 Kt—B3 P—B4 
5 B—Kts PxQP 
6 QxP Kt—B3 
This offers White the 


opportunity of 7 BxkKt, 
PxB; 8 Q-R4, PxP;9R 


-Q1, B-Q2; 10 P-K3, P- 
B4. Black has no dis- 
advantage thereby, since 


the Doubled Pawn is com- 
pensated for by the two 
strong Bishops and good 
development, for instance, 
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ir Q-Kt3, P-KR4; 12 B 
xP, P-R5; 13 Q-B4, R- 
KKtr; 14 Kt-Ks, Ktx Kt; 
15 QxKt, P-R3; 16 O- 


O, R-B1. If Black chooses 
he can evade these compli- 
cations by 6 ......... , B-Ka. 

7Q-R4 B—K2 

8 O—O—O =Q—R4 

9 P—K3 B—Q2 

10 K—Ktr P—KR3 


Thus either the Bishop 
must be exchanged or the 
White Queen stay where it 
is. 


11 PxP PxP 

12 Kt—Q4 O—O 

13 Bx Kt BxB 

14 Q—R5 Ktx Kt 
15 PxKt B—K3 

16 P—B4 —eeeeseees 
Threatening 17  P-B5. 


Black replies with a com- 
bination. 


Gi asestanwe QR—Br 

17 P—Bs RxKt 

18 PxB R—QR6 
This was the point 

19 Px Pch. 





Or 19 P-K7, R-K1; 20 
PxR, Q-Kt3ch.; 21 K-B2 
(if 21 IK-Ri, Black would 
soon win by 21 ......... ,» Bx 
Pch.; 22 RxB, QxRch.: 
23 K-Ktr, RxP) R-Bi 
ch.; 22 K-Q2, Bx OP and 
White has no defence. 
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LO sovesees RxP 

20 PxR Q—Kt3ch. 
21 B—Kts! 


Against other moves the 
attack becomes overwhelm- 


ing. 
BU easigsses Q~x Bch. 
22 K—R1 R—B2 


Fifteen moves an hour 
were prescribed and I had 
consumed nearly two 
hours. Thus I had to make 
these moves in a hurry, 22 
noseaacis Q-Bs5 was the 
logical’ continuation, It 
would have made it impos- 
sible for White to guard 
his second rank. 





23 R—Q2 0 veeeeeee 
Now White can breathe 

again. 

BkRZQ: ROBE 
24 1 = 

25 Q—Bs Q-—B5 
26 K—Kt20 wee 


A mistake. 26 K~Ktt was 
indicated. 


RxP 





If 28 K-Kti, BxP; 29 
Q-Bsch., P-Kt3; 30 Q-Q7 





ch., B-Kt2 wins. 

28 . Q—B6ch. 
29 K—R4 P—Ktch. 
30 KxP Q—Bsch. 
31 K—R5 B—Qich- 


and Mates next move. 
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White—Zukertort. 
Black—Blackburne. 

1 P—QB4 P—K3 

2 P—K3 Kt—KB3 
3 Kt—KB3 P—QKt3 
4 B—K2 B—Ktz 
5 O—O P—O4 

6 P—OQ4 B—Q3 

7 Kt—B3 Oo—O 

8 P--OKt3 QKt—Q2 
9 B—Kt2 





This Bishop is here. un- 
developed, since the White 
QP cannot be easily got out 
of ae way. 


10 Kt—QKt5 Ros 


i KtxB PxKt 
12 Kt—Q2 Kt--B3 
13 P—B3 tx Kt 
14 QxKt PxP 


This facilitates White's 
task, since its accords his 
QB a chance of greater 
mobility. 
15 BxP 

If 15 PxP Black would 
have attacked this Pawn in 


force. 

D5 cssazizet P—Q4 

Whilst this immobilises 
White’s QB it equally 
immobilises his own. 

16 B—Q3 KR—B1 
17 QR—Ki R—B2 

18 P—K4 QR—OB: 
19 P—K5 Kt—K1 
20 P—B4 P—Kt3 
21 R—K3 P--B4a 


Black strives to obtain 
for his King a stable posi- 
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tion. The square KBr is ex- 
posed to the White QB; 
also the KRP is weak. 


22 PxPep. KtxP 


But now the weak KP 
is pinned. The Queen 
should have captured. 


a3 P—B5 


The commencement of a 
very great and admirable 
combination (Steinitz). 






BS tsvssises Kt—Ks5 
24 BxKt PxB 
25 PxKtP! R—B7 
26 Px Pch. K—R1 
27 P—Qsch. P—Kq 
28 QO—Kt4 
Magnificent and decisive 
(Steinitz). 
28. - QR—B4 
If 28 ss QXQ White 


Mates in seven moves: 29 
BxPch., KxP; 30 R-R3 
ch., K-Kt3; 31 R-B6ch., 
K-Ktq4; 32 R-Ktjch., K- 
R4; 33 R-Bsch., K-R3; 
34 B-Bgqch., etc. 
29 R—B8ch. 

“‘The preceding moves and 
the one just made form one 
of the finest combinations, 
perhaps the most beautiful 
that has ever been made 
over the board. We do not 
know how to express our 


admiration at the grand 
style in which Zukertort 
played this game.”— 
(Steinitz). 
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BD visdenscezs KxP 
30 Qx Pch. K—Ktz 
31 Bx Pch. KxR 
32 B—Ktych. Resigns. 
White—Reti. 
Black—Bogoljubow. 

1 Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 
2 P—B4 P—K3 

3 P-KKt3 P—Q4 

4 B—Ktz B—Q3 

5 O—-O Oo-—O 

6 P—Kt3 R—Kr 


Both masters develop ac- 
cording to correct prin- 
ciples, Black could not play 





7 P-Kq4 on account 
of 5. 
8 P—Q4 Ps 
9 QKt—Q2 t—K5 
1o KtxKt Px Kt 
11 Kt—K5 P—KB4 
12 P—B3Z eee 


White's plan is to get the 
Pawns quickly out of the 
way, since his Bishops are 
more effectively placed 
than Black’s. 

PxP 

Q—B2 
BxKt 
P—K4 

Otherwise, as Alekhin 
indicates, the KP advances 
and eventually White 
opens the game by P-Q5 or 
P—KKuy. 





16 P—B5 B—KBr 
17 Q—B2 PxQP 
18 PxP QR—Qr 
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White has carried out his 
plan. The lines are open 
and he has a start in devel- 


opment. Now a charming 
combination ensues. 
19 B—R5 R—K4 
20 BxP Rx KBP 
a1 RxR BxR 
22 OxB RxB 
23 R—KB1 R—Q1 
Or 23 «....-0+ >» Q-K2; 24 


B-B7ch., K-R1; 25 B-Q5, 
Q-B3; 26 Q-B8 and wins. 
24 B—B7ch. K—R1 

25 B—K8 Resigns. 


White—Rubinstein. 
Black—Teichmann. 


1 P—Q4 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 P—K3 
3 Kt—OB3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kts QKt—Q2 
5 P--K3 B—K2 
6 Kt—B3 o—O 


7 Q-B2 P—OQKt3 
The regular move is 7 


shatviays » P-B4. 
8 PxP PxP 
9 B—Q3 B—Kt2 
10 O—O—O + P—B4 
11 P~KRq P—B5 


Therewith Black closes 
his own lines; with R—K1, 
to be followed by Kt-B1, 
and Kt-Ks5. Black would 
probably have had better 
chances. 


12 B—B5 R—Kr 
13 BxKKt KtxB 
144 P—KKtg B—Q3 
15 P—Kts, Kt—K5 
16 P—-R5 Q—K2 
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Schlechter here indicated 
the better defence; 16 
Sabena » KtxKtP; 17 Ktx 
Kt, QxKt; 18 BxPch., 
K-R1; 19 QR-Kt, Q-R3. 


17 QR—Ktr P—QR3 


Position after Black’s 
seventeenth move. 





18 Bx Pch. 


If Teichmann had fore- 
seen the ultimate conse- 
quences of this sacrifice, he 
would have played 17 
abedsinde ,» P-KKt3. But the 
sacrifice took him by sur- 
prise. The point of the sac- 


Tifice becomes clear four 
moves later. 
18 wees KxB 
19 P—Kt6ch. K—Ktr 
Not-:f9) :.02ss0220 » PxP be- 


cause of 20 KtxKt, Px 
Kt; 21 Kt-Ktsch., etc. 
20 KtxKt PxKt 
The Queen must not take 
on account of Px Pch. 
21 P_R6! 
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This was the idea. If 
, Px Kt; 22 PxP 
ch., KxP; 23 Q-Kté6ch., 
dollowied by 24 PxP. 


sigsseeees P—B3 
2 PxP PxKt 
23 R—R&8ch KxP 
24 R—R7ch. K—Ktr 
25 O—B5 P—B6 


Black can do nothing. If 
Queen moves, Q-R5 or Q 
x P(B6) soon makes an end 
of it. 

26 RxQ Resigns. 

The following game was 
played to analyse the Open- 
ing of a match-game which 
Bogoljubow had essayed 
against Spielmann in 1919 
at Stockholm. 


White—Bogoljubow. 
Black—Amateur. 


1 P—K4 P—K3 

2P—Q4 P—O¥ 

3 Kt—QB3. -Kt—KB3 

4 B—Kts B—K2 

5 P—Ks KKt—Q2 

6 P—KR4 BxB 

To accept this sacrifice is 
now considered _ inadvis- 
able. At the time this 


Opening was the object of 
many analytical researches. 


7 PxB QxP 

8 Kt—R3 Q—K2 

9 Kt—B4 P—OR3 
10 O—Kt4 P_KKt3 
1 B—Q3 P—QB4 
12 Q—Kt3 eee 


which threatens a sacrifice 
on Q5. 
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5 eer Kt—Kt3 
Hence the Knight must 


occupy an unfavourable 
post. 
13 PxP QxP 


14 O-O—O =Q-Bi 
To guard against a sac- 
rifice on Kt6. 


Position after Black’s 
dourisenth, move, 





15 B—K4 

A move of rare beauty ! 
The sacrifice at Q5 is again 
threatened. 









15. dcsseesse 

16 QKtx P 
17 Q—QB3 
18 Kt—B6ch. 
If 18 .... 

Q-R5; or 18. 

19 Ktx Pch., K- Kt; 20 
Kt-Rch., and Mates soon. 
18 a esessace Kex Kt 
19 PxKt Q—Br 
20 Q—B7 Kt—Q2 
21 Kt—Q5 Px Kt 


22 KR Ritch. ae 
23 RxKtch. B—K3 

Now Black threatens Q- 
Rgch. and Castling. 
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24 K—Ktr R—Q1 
25 ORxP RxR 

26 RxR Resigns. 
1 Hromadka. 





White, List, to play and 
win. 


1.—Here is a very fine 
study arising out of an 
actual game. White must 
Queen one of his Pawns, 
and it seems almost im- 
material which of the two he 
should advance first. But, 
in fact, he can win in one 
way only. 1 P-Kt7z would 
not win, After having seen 
the difficulties that White 
has to encounter even if he 
selects the best method of 
play, one will readily 
appreciate the difference be- 
tween the two Pawn moves. 

1 P—R7 BxP 

2 P—Kt7 P—Kt6 

3 P—Kt8=Q P—Kt7 

Now some very beauti- 
ful play with the Queen 
follows which wins because 
the Bishop at present does 
not protect the Pawn. 
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4QQKt3 B—Qs 
If 4 02... K-B8; 5 Q- 
Bgch., K-Kt8; 6 Q-B4, 


B-Kt8; 7 K-K16, K-R8; 8 
Q-R4ch., K-Kt8; 9 K-B5 
and wins by bringing the 
King into action. If White 
after 4. B-Qs5 would 
equally try win by 5 K- 
Kt3, he would gain noth- 
ing, since Black replies 5 
sae daceate , B-R1, when Pawn 
and Bishop would be 
equally out of peril. 








5 Q—R2 
threatening Q—Ktr. 
RB seaeteees K—B7 


6 Q-Rqch. and wins, as 
readily seen. 


By Troitski, 2 





Whtte to play and win. 


2.—The solution is not 
difficult, since White obvi- 
ously must act at once. It is, 
however, elegant. 


1 R-K6ch. RxR 
2Q—R6éch. K—Q4 
3 Q—B4ch. K—Q3 
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If 3 ......--. K-K4; 4 Q 
-B3ch. wins the Queen. 
4 Q—Bsch. K—Q2 


5 Q-R7ch. and wins the 
Queen. 


3 By Troitzki- 








White to play and draw. 





3-—The task is very defi- 
nite. Manifestly, Black will 
Queen and it is just as 
manifest that White can- 
not prevent it. How can 
White make the most of the 
move ? 

The Knight must try to 
get to KKt3 or K3. It may 
go via R5—but that is out 
of connection with Black 
King—or via B5, where a 
Check on K3 would be 
possible. How can the 
Knight get to Bs, whilst 
the Black King remains in 
its present position exposed 
to a Check on the same K3? 
It seems impossible. 

But, no, it is not, as the 
solution shows 


1 R—Q5 P Queens 
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If 1 KxR, then 2 
Kt-B5. Draws, of course. 
2 R—Q4ch! KxR 
3 Kt—Bsch. .......- 


and, strange to say, with 
his slender force White 
succeeds in winning the 
Queen, Truly, a maximum 
effect, a consummate 
achievement of a 
Knight. 


lone 


By Troitski. 4 





White to play and draw. 


4.—The idea is witty. 
The White Pawn that can 
Queen has no value except 
it can Queen and Check at 
the same time. Black can 
always avoid exposing his 
King to a Check, but, of 
course, the Black King, 
though exceedingly mobile, 
is hampered by its func- 
tion. In making use of this 
circumstance, the lone 
Knight succeeds in draw- 
ing by Perpetual Check 
against a very mobile 
King, a unique feat in the 
annals of Chess. 
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1 Kt—Bzch. K—Kt6 
2 P—B7 P—R7 
3 Kt—Kgch. ......... 


the Black King now fears a 
Check by either P—B8= 
Queen or Px Kt=Queen. 


SB Acsdeduie K—B6 
4 Kt—Qech. K—K6 
5 Kt—Bach. K—K5 
6 Kt—Qach. K—K4 
7 Kt—Bgqch. 


It is useless, the Black 
King cannot escape the 
Checks of that Knight 


5 By Ratner. 





White to play and win. 


5.—This study makes an 
excellent impression. The 
achievements of the White 
pieces are beyond every ex- 
pectation. The White army 
is composed only of heroes. 
The economy of the pieces 
here functioning is very 
pleasing. None of the 
White pieces have weight, 
nor do they present the 
chance of increased value as 
a Pawn does; yet there is a 
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way, a very definite, a 
unique, a narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed one that leads 
to the goal. 

The solution is also diffi- 
cult, for Black wins one of 
the White Knights. The 
White Bishop must move, 
the Black King gives a 
Discovered Check and the 
Black Bishop attacks the 
two Knights, one of which 
will be lost, but Black must 
play so as not to permit 
either of the Knights to 
escape by means of a 
Check. Black can do this, 
no matter how White may 
move. 

It is incredible, but true, 
White succeeds, in extract- 
ing the utmost from the 
position and makes with his 
puny army, a_ successful 
attack against the King. 

1 B—K2 

This move is the only 
one to win. If B-B1, the 
White King, in keeping 
clear of the Bishop, would 
be drawn too far away. And 
if B-Q3, the Bishop would 
get into the field of action 
of the Black King, as will 
be shown shortly. 
K—Ktzch. 
Hh vsadeetet , K-Rgch. would 
not do, because if 2 K-Ktz, 
B-Q5; 3 Kt-Ktgch. 

2 K—Ktz 

Again the only move to 
win. If K-Br or to Ri the 
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KtP would later on march 
to Kt5 and become formid- 
able and if K-R2, the B 
checks when capturing the 
Kt. 





Of course, the only move 
to win, It drives the Black 
King into difficulties. Even 
so, the way to win is still 
hidden. 


The Black King is now 
singularly embarrassed. 
Neither Kt3 nor R2 nor 
Ktr are open to the King 
for fear of losing the 
Bishop. But were the 
White Bishop now on Q3, 
the Black King could 
march to Kt3 and regain 
the piece, viz., 5 Kt-B4ch., 
K-B4; 6 KtxB, K-Qs. 
The Black King cannot go 
to Bi, either because of 5 
B-Ktgch., winning the 
Bishop with the Knight. 
Hence, the White Bishop 
could not be played to Br 
in the first move. Every 
mere is definitely provided 
or. 


eeseseses K—Rr 
5 Kt—B6 B moves 
6 B-R6- Oo eeaeeeeee 
Now the White King 
threatens to march via 


White Squares to QB8 and 
support B-Kt7ch. If Black 
could get his KtP to Kts, 
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all would be well, but if 6 
P-Kt4; 7 K-B3, the King 





stops the Pawn just in 
time. The end is now in 
sight. 
1G sss saves P—Kt4 
7 K—B3 B moves 
8 K—Ktq B moves 
9 K—B5 B moves 
10 K—K6 P—Kt5 
11 K—Q7 P—Kt6 
12 K—B8 P—Kt7 
13 B Mates. 


The above composition 
comes near to the ideal. 
Even the slightest change 
in the circumstances would 
invalidate the solution. And 
the economy is extreme. 


By Leonid Kubbel. 6 








White to play and win. 


6.—The idea of the 
author was, to express the 
geometrical motif of Queen 
against Queen in the only 
two possible ways that is 
on a rank or file and on a 
diagonal. Of course, he 
built up his position ina 
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way that might occur in 
practical play, so that, in 
consequence, the position 
has an easy natural appear- 
ance. And, of course, 
since a consummate 
achievement of the pieces 
involved is striven for, he 
makes use of the least 
material that will suffice for 
the task. 

The idea of double 
attack is made use of with 
every move. 





1 Kt—Ka2 KxKet 
TE 2d 23 -» K-B7; 2P 
jueens, Queens; 3 Q- 





Rt6ch. Kx Kt; 4 B-Ktgch. 
K-Q7; 5 Q-Qgch., K-B7; 6 
B-Rqch., K-Kt8; 7 Q-Q3 
ch., K-R8; 8 Q-B3ch., K— 
R7; 9 B-Ktgch., K-Kt8; 
10 Q-Bach., K-R8; 11 Q- 
R7 mates. Also, in this 
variation the geometrical 
motif is made use of for the 
purpose of driving the 
King into the Mating posi- 
tion. 


2 B-Qich. wee 

FE 12 szesesazes , KxB; 3 P 
Queens, P Queens; 4 Q- 
Ktich., the geometrical 
motif on the rank. 

D) ciepaeei K—B7 

3 B—B3 KxB 


4 P Queens P Queens 


5 Q-Kt7ch., the geomet- 
rical motif on the diagonal. 
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By Leonid Kubbel. 7 





White to play and draw. 


7-—The intention is to 
produce Stalemate. The 
White pieces are used to 
their fullest capacity. First 
of all, the Knight must 
force the Black King to 
capture it. 

1 Kt—B3ch. 

Nowt.. 
not be pla 
Kt-Kach., followed by 3 
Kt-Kt3. Again 1... % 
K-R8 is unplayable on 
account of 2 R-R8ch., fol- 
lowed by 3 Kt-Qich. 
K—B7 








2 I ‘ 
The Pawn cannot Queen 
for fear of 3 Kt-K3ch. 
KxKt 
Black is now unable to 
move the Bishop, since that 
would leave the road free 
for 4 R-KB8._If the Pawn 
Queens, 4 R-Ktr Draws. 
Biisecssiacs K—K8 
4 R-Ktz2 and Draws. 
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The economy of the 
complex achievements of 
the White pieces is of a 
high order. 


8 By Henri Rinck. 





White to play and win. 


8.—The Passed Pawn is 
supported by the Bishop, 
and opposed by the Rook. 
The latter is badly obstruc- 
ted by its KBP. 

The Bishop is able, in 
making use of various 
motifs, to block the KKt 
file. 

1 B—K3 
Direct attack on the square 
Ktr. 


P csesaiees R—B6 

2 B—Kts ee 

AiftOr 2 assisctis » PxB 
obstruction by the Black 
Pawn, if 2 . » R- 
KKt6; 3 B-Rq pinning. 
The Pawn cannot be 
stopped. 


The composition is clean, 
economical, precise. 
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By Henri Rinck. 





White to play and win. 


9—The win of the 
Queen by Rook and 
Knight which succeed in 
harassing the Queen is here 
represented in a variety of 
ways. 

1 R—R8& 

Attack on the Queen to 
deprive it of its mobility. 
The Rook is guarded by 
the threat of a fork, 

1. : Q—Kty 
Of the 17 squares origin- 
ally open to the Queen no 
less than 16 are barred by 
direct attack or the threat of 


a fork. 
2 Kt—Bsch. K—B3 
3 R—R6ch. K—K4 
Continued threats of 


forking K and Q force the 
King to this spot. 

4 R—K6ch. K—B5 
or 4 -+K-Q4; 5 P- 
B4ch. 

5 R-Kg4ch. and wins the 
Queen next move. 
A variegated, 

bouquet. 





fragrant 


SIXTH 


BOOK. 





EXAMPLES AND MODELS. 


White—I. Berger. 
Black—P. Gaspary 


(Athens) 
1 P—K. P—K4 
2 Kr_KkB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kts Kt—B3 
4 P—Q3 Kt—K2 
If 5 KtxP, P-B3; 6 Kt- 
Bq, Kt-Kt3; the White 
pieces get into difficulties. 
5 B—QB4, = P—-B3 
6 Kt—B3 Kt—Kt3 


White here should have 
proceeded with P-KR4, 
which disarranges __ the 
Black position again. 

7 Kt—KKts, 

But also this retains an 
advantage in development. 


bsvssovet P—Q4 

8 PxP PxiPP 
Black ought to have 
driven the night away 


by 8 P-KR3. 
The Knight would have 
gone to Kq4 with a good 
game for White; neverthe- 
Jess, that was Black’s best 
chance. 

9 KtxOP! KtxKt 

10 Q—B3 B--K3 

Now the diagonal QR5 
to Kr has no defence. 


1m KtxB 
12 B-Ktsch. 
13 B-Ktsch. Kt—B3 


14 QxPch. K—Q3 
15 B—Q2 P—QR4 
i reer P-K5; 16 


’ 
P-Q4, P-K4; 17 Q-Béch., 
K-K2; 18 B-Ktgch., fol- 
lowed by B-Bqch. If 15 
Kt-Qz, White 
Mates in five moves, and if 
WS. cscsssiv », Kt-Q4; 16 P- 
QB4. (This note is taken 
from I. Berger’s book, 
Probleme, Studien, Par- 
tien.) 

16 P—QB4 


Resigns. 


White—Dr. Tarrasch, 
Black—Pillsbury. 


(Played at Monte Carlo, 


1903)+ 

1 P—K4 P—Q4 

a Px “OB Qx 0 

3 Kt—QB3. Q—Q: 

4 P—Q4 Kt—KB3 
5 B—K3 P—B3 

6 B—Q3 B—Kt5 
7 KKt—K2 P—K3 
8Q-Q2 = B—Q3 


Black has not played the 
Opening to the best advan- 
tage, and his last move is 
weak. White threatened to 
cut off the retreat of the 
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QB by Kt-Ktg; hence, B- 
R4 was here the reply. 


g Kt—Kt3 Q-—B2 
10 P—KR3 BxKt 
This should lose. The 


lesser evil was B—R4. 
11 PxQB at5% 
The R file being open, 

P-Kts5-Kt6 is threatening. 
AD) eacbesas KtxP 


with the courage of des- 
pair. 





12 PxB Qx Pech. 
13 B—B2 QxP 
14 B—K4 Qx Bch. 
15 QxQ KtxQ 
16 KxKt P—KKt3 


Position after Black’s 
sixteenth move. 








Black, in his three 
Pawns plus, has a material 
equivalent for the White 
Bishop, but White has an 
enormous start in develop- 
ment. Therefore, White 
had to attack. Where? On 
the Queen’s side, where 
White is clearly superior; 
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by no means on the King’s 
side, where the Black 
Pawns have it all their own 
way. The target for the 
attack, as Dr. Tarrasch 
justly states in his book, 
Die Moderne Schachpartie, 
is QB6. After 17 P-Ktq 
White threatened immedi- 
ately P-Kt5. If 17 . 
P-QR3; 18 P-R4, 
upon P-Kts cannot be pre- 
vented, the Black Queen 
side pawns are sure to be 
weakened and the suprem- 
acy of the White pieces de- 
cides the fight long before 
the Black Pawns can get 
into action, 

White adopted this plan 
only after losing much 
valuable time; he lost his 
superiority in development, 
and the game was eventu- 
ally drawn. The further 
course of the game does not 
seem to be of sufficient 
interest. 


’ 






White—Burn. 
Black—Snosko Borowski 


(Played at Ostend, 1906). 


1P—0, = P—4 

2 P—QB4 P—K3 
3 Kt—QB3  P—QB4 
4 PxQP KPxP 

5 Kt—B3 Kt—QB3 
6 B—Kts B—K2 

7 BxB KKtxB 
8 P—K3 





In reply to 8 Px P Black 
plays best 8 P-Qs; 
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eos O—O; 10 P-K3, 
4. Then possibly 11 
Rak, PxP; 12 0x0, 
KtxQ, 13 B-B4 or 11 
, B-Kt5; 12 B-Ka, 
whereupon neither side has 
alarmingly weak spots. 
PxP 
Q-K3 

Black menaces the KKt 
and the QKtP. If White 
feels he must avoid the iso- 
lation of his QP, he loses a 
move. Black having only a 
minimum of weaknesses, 
White would be unable to 
compensate this loss of time 
by an attack. Hence, the 
best move seems clearly 
indicated here: 10 Q-Qz2. 
If then 10 ...... ... »Ktx Kt; 
11 Px Kt, O—O; 12 B-Ka, 
B-K3; 13 O-O, White has 
some initiative, for in- 
stance, by Kt-R4-Bs or by 
taking the K file. 
1o Kt—Kt3 

Now the start in develop- 
ment belongs to Black who 
therefore seizes the initia- 
tive. 





Movements for attack un- 
backed by superiority. This 
is the wrong plan. Instead, 
White should look for 
safety and stability by, say, 
Kt-K2 
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14 R—Br 

15 Q—K2 QR—B1 

16 P—Bg eeeeeeeee 

Attack at all costs! 

16 Q-B3 

17 P—B5 B—Q2 

18 QKt—Bs P—QOKt3 

txB xKt 

Now the ‘“‘logic”’ of the 

attack becomes evident. 


The Pawn at Bs had to ob- 
struct the hostile Bishop, 
now what is the position? 
It actually obstructs its own 
Bishop. If Governments 
behaved like that, the 
people would get into a 
pretty mess. 


20 P—Kt4 


Doing the work of pro- 
tection twice and certainly 
overdoing it; the Pawn at 
Bs is safe enough. The 
move would be strong if 
the aggressive intent, P- 
Kts, could be realised, but 
on black points Black holds 
the sway. 


BO ts ddasins eo 
2 et Ook, 
22 R—KKtr 

23 QR—B1 a 


To open the centre and to 
get on to the seventh or 
eighth row, whereby the 
White King would be im- 
perilled. 
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24 P—K4 Kt—K4 
25 R—Kt3 KKt—B3 
26 Kt—Q2 seeeeeee 





permitting Black a further 
gain of space. True, if the 
game continues systemati- 
cally, White 
hope. In such situations it 
is best to accelerate the 
coming of the crisis; the 
sooner it comes, the better. 
Neither the position nor the 
nerves can stand the strain. 


26 vvseesene KtxB 
27 RxKt Kt—K4 
28 R-KKt3)  P— 
WK t2 R—OQB3 
30 Kt—B3 KtxKt 
31 QOxKt R—B8 
32 KR—Ktr RxR 
33 RxR Q-07 


If now 34 Q-Kt2, Q-OB7 


and the Passed Pawn 
marches. 

34. R—QKtr = Q—K7 
35 Q—Kt2 Q—K6 
36 R—Qr P—Q7 

37 P—KR3 Q—K8ch. 
38 QOQ—Kti Q—K7 
39 P—Ks R—Q6 
Resigns. 

This game was not 


played by the old master 
with the strength native to 
his style, but is highly in- 
structive by the conclusive 
manner in which the errors 
committed were shown up. 


is without ° 
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White—Janowski. 
Black—Em. Lasker. 


(Played in the Match of 
1909). 


1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt—-KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 Kt—B3 Kt—B3 
4 B—Kts B—Kts, 
5 O—O o—O 

6 P—Q3 = P-Q3 

7 B—Kts BxKt 

8 PxB Kt—K2 
9 B—QB4 Kt—Kt3 
10 Kt— Kt—Bs! 


White has not treated 
the Opening with sufficient 
precision. His 9th move 
almost amounts to the loss 
of a move, instead of which 
the Kt should at once have 
gone to R4, in order to 
open the way for re 

1 BxQKt 


11 @Q-Qz2 does not do 
because of IL... Kt 
x KP. But 11 B-Ktg 
seems feasible, since thus 
the advance of the Black 
QP is deprived of some of 
its force. It also would 
parry the threat 11 
P-KR3 by 12 Bx QKt, 
PxB; 13  Kt-Kt6 which 
would be no longer a real 
menace. 





MD Desde PxB 
12 Kt—B3 B—Kts 
Not so strong is the move 
B-K3 recommended by Dr. 
Tarrasch. White counters 
by 13 B-Kt3, P-Q4; 14 Kt 
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-Q4, and White has a fair 
game, because he gets the 
K’s file. On the other 
hand, the move played 
pinning the White Knight 
ties up White. 
13 P—KR3 
An error, which weakens 
the King’s side very much. 
White should defend by 13 
Q-Qz2, in order to occupy 
the KKt file after 13 











BxKt; 14 PxB, Kt-R4; 
15 K-R1. From now on 
Black has the advantage. 
13 \2s2 B—R4 
14 R— P—OKts 
15 Q—Q2 

If instead 15 P_ Ku, 
PxP ep.; 16 PxP, 
P-Q4! 17 PxP, KtxP; 


18 Q-Q2, P-KB3 soon to 
be followed by B-B2 and 
Black has the best of it 
both for Middle and End- 


game. 
BS sescivecs, BxkKt 
16 PxB Kt—R4 
17 K—R2 Q—B3 
18 R—Ktr QR—K1i 
19 P—Q4 K—R1 
20 R—QKt5 Q—R3 
21 OR—Kt5 P—KB3 


22 OR—Kty =P—Kt3! 


Stronger than 22 ......... 
P-KB4, whereupon White 
on the open lines would get 
counter-action. Black's ad- 
vantage consists in White’s 
inability of his own accord, 
to open lines; Black’s task 
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is therefore to select the 
most favourable time and 
opportunity for forcing the 
lines open. 


23 B—O3 R—Kz 
24 P—B4 esa 
This gives Black the 


desired opportunity to con- 
duct his Knight to a central 
square. Sooner or later 
Black would have been able 
to achieve that end by ad- 
vancing, when in perfect 
readiness, P-KKty and 
thus setting the Knight 
free. 

24! ssassaaae Kt—Kt2 


If now the BP is cap- 
tured, the Knight via K3 


wins the QP, and then 
White would be hopeless, 
since all black squares 


would be firmly in the hand 

of Black. 

25 P—B3 Kt—K3 
The threat is Kt-Kt4, 

whence B6 and R6 are as- 

sailed. 





26 B—Br P—KB4 
27 QR—Kt2 R—B3 
28 B—O3 P—KkKt4 
At this point the threat is 
sesseesesy QX Ph. 
Rr P—Kts 
Kt—Kty 


The final break up of 
White. 

31 BPxP 
32 R—K13 
Resigns. 


P-——B6 
PxB 
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White—Schlechter. 
Black—Suchting. 


(Played at Karlsbad, 
191). 

1 P—Q4 P—O4 

2 P—QB4 P—OB3 

3 Kt—KB3 Kt—B3 

4 Kt—B3 Q—Kt3 


In the Queen’s Gambit the 
QOKtP is somewhat weak. 
Guarded only by the QB it 
prevents, as long as the 
Bishop has to fulfil this 
function, the development 
of the QR. It is easily men- 
aced, when the QBP has 
moved, by Q-Kt3. He who 
makes this move first has a 
certain start. But Black has 
hardly good ground to lay 
hold’ on this advantage, 
since to further his own 
development, not to hinder 


White’s development, 
should be his first aim. 
5 Q-Ba 





Developing and at the 
same time guards the KtP, 
threatens PxP and pre- 
vents B-Bq4. 

sbesaenes B—Kts 

Abandons the pressure 
on Black’s Q4 and gets little 
in return. Moreover, the 
White QP is now burdened 
with the defence of the BP 
and is hard put to it to 
watch the Black KP which 
will strive to attack it. The 
proper move was 6 P-K3. 
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G. sicasieas Q—B2 
7 Kt—Ks5 OKt—.Q2 
8 KtxB ere 





Thereby Black gets the 
superiority on his K4. 
White might still have 
fought for this point by 8 
B-B4. If then 8 ......... Kt- 
R4? 9 P-KKt3, P-KKt4? 
io KtxKt, PxB; 11 Kt- 
K5 with various compensa- 
tions. Probably it would 
have been the best course 
for Black to reply to 8 B- 
B4 by KtxKt; 9 BxKt, 
Q-B1 followed by 10 
Kt-Q2 so as to 
prepare P-Kq. 


Bi cactvades Ktx Kt 

9 Q-Bs  P—KRy! 

Directed against B-Bq, 
which would now be 
answered by P-K4 

10 P—K4q ceases 

To profit by the absence 


of the Black KKt from B3. 
P—KKt3 
Strengthening the inten- 
ded advance of the KP by 
driving the White Queen to 
its KB4; economy of time. 


11 Q—Bg P—K4 

12 Px KP BxP 

13 P—K6 QKt—K4 
14 PxPch. K—Q2? 


A pity! On Q2 the King 
is not safe, whereas on Bi 
it is well guarded. The 
game is thus thrown out of 
its logical path. 
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IH PxP eeeeeeeee 


Now, since P-~Q5 was no 
more to be apprehended, 
White might have played 
15 B-K3. The move made 
is too bold. 


TSS iiseczess KKtx BP 
16 Px Pch. PxP 
17 Q—OR4 Ktx P? 


Incomprehensible! Black 
should most certainly seize 
the Rook and return with 
the Knight, so as to keep 
the QR from the Queen’s 
file. 
18 B—K2 KtxR 
19 B—KB4 B—Q3 
The Black King finds 
safety nowhere. That the 
gain of the exchange is no 
equivalent therefor is evi- 
dent. 








20 R—Q1 

Not Castles, becaiise: the 
King has to watch the 
square Ba. 

20 viseeecee K—Ka2 
21 Rx KtxR 

22 Kt—K4 QR—O1 


23 O—Q4 

There are many threats. 
Black must seek counter- 
attack since mere defence 
will not suffice. 


a eine Q—Rgch. 
aa P—Kt4 Q—KB4 
Q-Q4 loses on account of 
B-Ktsch. 
The Queen wants to pre- 
vent the Knight from mov- 
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ing. If 25 KtxKt, Q-Kt8 
ch., leads to a draw or the 
pinning of the White KB 
and thus lessens the perils 
of the King, viz., 26 B-Qr, 
KR-Br1, and White has not 
sufficient material for a 
Mating attack and is in all 
likelihood forced to concede 
a draw. 





25 Bx Ktch. RxB 

26 QxRch, K—B2 

27 B—Bgach. K—Kt2 

28 Q—Q4ch. K—R2 

29 Qx Pch. aeitenees 
Redoubtable though it 


seems 29 Kt-B6ch. was not 
sufficiently strong. The 
consequence would be 29 
steepees K-R3; 30 Kt-Ktq4 
ch., Px Kt; 31 QxRch., 
K-Kyy and Black obtains a 
counter attack, thus obtain- 
ing a draw. 








29... K—R3 
30 Q—K3ch. P—Ktq 
31 P—KRq4 R—K1 
32 B—Q3 K—Kt2 
33 K—Q2 0 eeeseeeee 
Now Kt-Q6 is threat- 
ened. 
38 QBs 
34 Px QxQch. 
35 KxQ Kt—Kt6 
36 K—Q4 Kex Kt 
37 BxKt R—QR1 
38 BxP : 
This Pawn would not 
have run away. First of 
all B—Ktr should have 


been played. 
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GB scsiancxe RxP 
39 P—Kts K—Kt3 
4o P—Kt6é KxP 


Black here overlooks a 
chance to obtain a Stale- 
mate. 40 ........., P-R5; 41 
P-Kt7, R-Kt7; 42 K-Bs, 
RxQKtP; 43 BxR, P- 
R6. Now 44 PxP leads 
eventually to stalemate on 





KRr, otherwise the two 
Knights’ Pawns are lost. 
41 P—Kt7 R—Kt7 
42 K—B5 R—By7ch. 
43 K—Kt6 R—Kt7ch. 
44 B-Kts Resigns. 


White—Capablanca. 

Black—Marshall. 

(The Sixth Game of the 
Match.) 


1 P—K4 P—K4 

2 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 

3 B—Kts P—Q3 

4 P—B3 B—Kts 

5 P—Q3 B—K2 

6 OKt—Q2  Kt—B3 

7 O—O O-O0 

8 R—Kr P—KR3 

Black had here the choice 
between two plans: P- 


QR3 and advance of the 
QKtP and QP or quietude 
on the Queen's side and in 
the centre, but attack on 
B6 by Kt-R2-Ktq. The 
first plan has prospects, the 
second one also has merits, 
principally that no weak- 
nesses are created thereby. 
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9 Kt—Br Kt—R2 
to Kt—K3 B—Rq4 
11 P_KKtq 





Almost forced, although 
KB4 remains weak. On the 
other hand, the Knight gets 
a firm hold on KBs. 


B—Kt3 
P—KRq? 

Black wanders from the 
straight road. He should 
continue with 12 ......... » Kt 
—Kty4. For instance, 13 K- 
Kt2, KtxKt; 14 QxKt, 
B-Kt4; 15 R-Ri, BxB; 
16 ORxB, Kt-K2; 17 P- 
KR4, P-KB3. Black has 
counter-play in the centre, 
White’s attack would be 
difficult, since it is based on 
P-Kts which would open 
the KB line for Black. 


13 P-KR3 PxP?? 


This exchange opens the 
R_ line for the benefit of 


White. Henceforth, Black 
has a hard task. 
14 PxP B-Kt4 
15 KtxB Ktx Kt 
16 K-Kt2 P-Q4 
Better 16 ......... P-B3 


followed by Kt-K3 and K- 
Bz2 and occupation of the 
KR line. Black could not 
have executed the whole of 
this programme, but he 
would at least have main- 
tained his Knight on K3. 


17 Q—K2 R—K1i 
18 R—Rr R—K3 
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This is no place for the 
Rook but for the Knight. 
From this point the Black 
position is untenable. 
Naturally White plays to 
attack; he does not trouble 
to gain material force by 
BxKKt and Px P because 
he is sure to win by the 
development of his heavy 
artillery if only he main- 
tains a sound position. 


19 Q—-K3 P—B3 
20 B—R4 Kt—K2 
21 B—-Kt3 P—B3 


The Bishop on Kt3 holds 
the Black pieces to the sup- 
port of their QP and keeps 
occupied therefore much 
more than its own equiva- 
lent. 


22 QO—Kt3 P—R4 
23 P—Rq Kt—B2 
24 B—K3 P—Kt3 


To parry B-Bs, but all 
this is only a makeshift. 


25 R—R4 K—B1 
26 QR—R1 Kt—Ktr 
27 O-B3 0 eeseeaees 


Menaces Qs and forces the 
exchange of the Bishop, 
whereby the KKt line is 
opened. 


OF cveeseae BxKt 

28 KtPxB R—Q3 

29 Q—R5 R—R2 
Now follows the final 


assault. The White heavy 
pieces approach the enemy. 
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30 QO—Kt6 KKt—R3 
A weak dam! 

gi RxKt PxR 

32 Bx Pch. K—K2 





to R8 and all is over. 
effect of the Queen which 
stands so near to the Black 
King is terrible. 


33 Q—Kt7ch. K—K1 
34 Qx«Ktch. K—Q2 
35 Q—R7ch. Q—Ka2 
36 B—B8& OxQ 

37 RxQch. K—K1 
38 RxR Resigns. 


From a game played at 
Debreczin, 1925. 


Dr. Seite. 





White, Dr. Tartakower, to 
play. 


White is at a disadvan- 
tage. He has three weak 
points: OKt3, QR4, KBs. 
To defend them is out of 
the question, since the 
Black King has penetrated 
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into the White camp. But 
one must do one’s duty. 
Therefore, Tartakower re- 
views the situation, looking 
out for counter-attack. 
Matters are bad. The sole 
target for the White Bishop 
is KB7, for the White 
King is KR6, but the road 
to KR6 runs over KKt4, 
KR5, both of which points 
are barred by the Black 
Bishop. It is a matter of 
mere counting; in no more 
than three moves the KtP 
and ORP must fall and in 
no more than eight moves a 
threatening Black Queen 
will stand on QR8. 

But Tartakower, an old 
fighter, a fighter in good 
and bad _ situations, a 
fighter of inviolate honour, 
of passion, and also one 
with a remarkable ingenu- 
ity discovers a way to es- 
cape the break-down. 


1 BxP BxP 
2BxB KxB 

3 K—Kt4 KxP 

4 K—R5 K—Kt4 

5 KxP P—R5 

6 K—Kt7 P—R6 

7 P—R5 P—R7 

8 P—R6 P Queens 
Q PRI —eeseeaeee 


Black cannot win, be- 
cause he has no chance to 
approach with his King 
before White Queens bis 
Pawn. 
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From a tournament in 
Argentine, 1925. 
G. Boneo. 








White, Coria, to play. 


Black has, it seems, an 
overwhelming position. He 
threatens to win at once by 


R-Ktr. His Pawns form a 
phalanx, he has two 
Bishops against Bishop 
and Knight. The White 
central Pawn is weak, also 
the QKtP. Only one cause 
for reflection: the Black 
King is very susceptible to 
attacks on his first or sec- 
ond row, because _ his 
Pawns have gone forth to 
attack. 





White profits by this 
opportunity any 

1 B—B4 a‘ 

If now 1 
2 BxPch., 





3.x 
R, OxQ; 4 BxR, ‘and the 
Rooks are powerful. 


Ay costed R(R7)—R2 

2 BxPch. K—Kt2 

Black wants to win a 
move, by keeping the 


Queen assailed. If at once 
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a PxB; 3 QxP 
—Kt2; 4 KB, B- 

RY, SOsO xQ;6Rx 


R, BxR; 7 Kt-B4; White 
has still fight left in him. 
Black should nevertheless 
have played just that way, 
because he would have kept 
the advantage. 

3 BxP as 

Unfortunately for Black, 
the Queen has no intention 
of flying. 





If now 4 
White counters by 5 P-B6. 


R-Kt1 

Black cannot play 5 
wecatiees » RxB, because 
White simply recaptures 
and the Pawn can no 
sg id be stopped. 

P—K5 

é P—B7 and wins. 

The mistake made by 
Black on his second move 
cost him the game which 
otherwise would have led to 
an Ending rather in his 
favour. 


White—Dus Chotimirski. 
Black—Capablanca. 


(Played at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), 1914). 


1 P—Q4 P—Q4 
2 Kt—-KB3  Kt—KB3 
3 B—B4 P—B4 
# P~B3Z seieonnes 
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Capablanca in his Maga- 
zine remarked here that if 
White wanted to make this 
move he should have done 
so before developing the 
QB. He adds no further 
comment and his opinion 
seems to be that by means 
of 3 P-B3 Black’s P-B4 
would have been prevented, 
since it would have cost a 


Pawn. 
A assetises Q—Kt3 
5 Q-B2 PxP 
6 PxP Kt—B3 
7 Kt—B3 B—Q2 
TBF ssvsecses » KtxP;8 Kt 


xKe QxKe; 9 P- K3 with 
a stinging attack. 


8 P—K3 R—B1 

9 R—Br P—K3 

10 B—K2 B—K2 

11 O—O O—O 

12Q—Ktr we 

Black threatened 12 
apersct ans Kt-K5; 13 Ktx 
Kt, KtxP. True also 12 


Kt-Q2 would have parried 
the threat. 
Q-R4 


“After reflecting half an 
hour I resolved upon this 
move. I thought it neces- 
sary to keep my Queen 
upon the Queen’s side and 
at the same time to prevent 
a White Knight from gain- 
ing the post on QBs, as 
long as the White QB dom- 
inated the open diagonal.” 
(Capablanca). 
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13 Kt—Q2 
14 Kt—ht3 
This is too soon. ‘First 
14 P-QR3 to hold QKu, 
then White had a fair posi- 
tion, having two plans at 
his disposal—both auspi- 
cious. Firstly Kt-Kt3— 
Bs, secondly Q-R2, P- 
QkKtq4 and occupation of 
QBs by a Knight. 
Q—Kts 
Very skilfully Capa- 
blanca makes use of the 
slight chances offered him 
to impede the opponent’s 
attempt at occupying QBs. 


P—QR3 





Position after Black’s 
fourteenth move. 





15 Kt—B5 —eeseveeee 

A miscalculation, as 
Black soon demonstrates. 
If 15 B-Qi—says Capa- 
blanca — the sequence 
would have been 15 
Kt-OR4; 16 P-OR3, Q- 
Kt3; 17 _Kt- -B5? Bx Kt; 8 
PxB, RxP; 19 P-OKt4, 
OR-B1; 20 PxKt, QxQ; 
and Black, regaining his 
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piece, has a decisive advan- 
tage. The right plan would 
have been, it seems, to 
secure the QB by 15 P- 
KR3, then to press a little 
against the King’s side 
with B-Q3 and for the rest 
to await the dispositions of 
pin 


eastetias KtxP 
e PxKt BxKt 
17 P—QR3 QxQP 


The rest is silence. 


White—Bogoljubow, 
Black—Romanowski. 


(Played in a Match at 
Moscow, 1924). 


1 Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 

2 P—B4 P—Q4 

3 PxP KtxP 

4 P—Q4 P—KKt3 

Here B-B4, Marshall’s 
move, is commendable. 


Black must make a fight for 
the command of the point 
Ks. 


5 P—K4 Kt—KB3 
6 Kt—B3 B—Kt2 
7 P—KR3Z cee 


When, as here, the lines 
are opening, the Bishops 


are stronger than the 

Knights and must be 

guarded against exchange. 
aeebadiae Oo—O 

8 B—K3 P—B3 
The Double Fianchetto 


would develop the QB, but 
would weaken the QBP too 
much, 
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9 Q—Q2 
10 B—Q3 


R—Kr 
QKt—Q2 


Position after Black’s 
tenth move. 





White dominates the 
centre, but Black wants to 
simplify his game by P-Kq 
and to regain a share of the 
centre. The strength of the 
White centre consists in the 
restriction it imposes on the 
hostile pieces; and_ this 
centre is in danger. A 
means of encountering the 
peril was 11 B-QB4, be- 
cause P-K4 could then be 
met by 12 Bx Pch., KxB; 
13 PxP_ with © terrific 
attack, 

11 P—K35! 

Bogoljubow, however, 
justly chooses a move 
which meets the danger 
once for all and one which 
results from the logic of the 
position. Black’s P-KKt3 
had weakened KB3 and 
KR3 and invited the ad- 
vance of the White KP. 
White accepts the chal- 
lenge. 
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BD, cecscecex Kt—Q4 
12 KtxKt Px Kt 
13 O—O P—B3 


Black is willing to fight. 
Apparently, he has now 
shaken the point K4. 


14 B—R6 


But White discovers the 
combination which enables 
him to hold on to K5. The 
Black Bishop cannot es- 
cape exchange, because 
after 14) we... > B-R1i?; 
15 P-K6, followed by B- 
QKts wins at least the ex- 
change. 





P-Ks, 
rushing the King’s side, 
viz. 16 Q-R6, PxKt 
(Kt-Kts5 was threatening); 
17 BxP, PxB; 18 B-R8, 
K-B2; 19 Q-R7ch., K- 
K3; 20 KR-Kich., K-Q3; 
21 QxKtPch. (now Kt-B3 
would not do, on account of 
Bx Kt) P-K3 (or 21 . 
K-B2; 22 QR-Bich., 
Ktr; 23 Q-Ktgch., P-K4; 
24 RxP); 22 Q-Ktgch., 
K-K2; 23 RxPch., Kx 
R; 24 R-Kich., Kt-Kq4; 
23 QxKtch., K-Q2; 26 O 





xPch., K-B2; 27 Q-B5 
ch., K-Q2 (27 ......0065 K- 
Ktr; 28 RxR); 28 Q- 


Ktsch., winning, and if 22 
tear aeiee » K-B3; 24 QR-Br 
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Position after White’s 
sixteenth move. 





The situation has 
changed. The central 
Pawns now occupy posts to 
which they will cling and 
have lost a good deal of 
their mobility. The centre 
is divided up. White, by 
reason of his KP, has the 
supremacy on_ Black 
squares. His Rooks also 
are more active than those 





of Black. The Knight is 
now stronger than the 
Bishop, since the Black 
squares are those that 
matter most. 

16. Kt—B4 
17 Kt—Q4 Kt—K3 
1 Kt—K2 a... 


White declines to ex- 
change the Black Knight 
except against the White 
Bishop. 
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8. R—Br 
19 P—B4 Q—Kt3ch. 

20 K_Re Kt—Q5, 

21 Kt—B3 P—K3 
Black could not help 
shutting in his Bishop. If 
21 ......, B-K3; 22 Kt- 
R4, B3; 23 P-QKt3 





White threatens too many 
things at once. 
22 OR—Q: 

23 BxKt 
Now the superiority of 
White on the Black squares 
has become evident. 


Ki By 





93) avsivss i Rx é 
24 K 2 B—Qz2 
25 Kt—Q4 R—B2 
26 P—KR4! as 





Subtle as well as strong ! 
White prevents 26 
P-Kt4 once and for all, 
whereas he keeps the possi- 
bility of opening the 
King’s side in hand. He 
may, for instance, eventu- 
ally push P-R5, exchange 
the Pawns and then occupy 
the point Kts, say by his 
Knight. True, the bargain 
is not one-sided; the White 
King has been weakened. 
But the Black pieces will be 
kept busy by the White 
ones, so that the White 
King will need little pro- 
tection by Pawns, 
QR—KBr 

Here Black allows him- 
self to be carried away by 
his spirit of offence. De- 
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fence by occupation of the 
QB file was sounder, 
though even then the 
superiority of White, slight 
as it may be, remains un- 
shaken. 


27 R--B3 K—Rr 
28 R—QB1 QQ: 
29 K—Kt3! veer 





In spite of Black’s pre- 
parations for attack White 
does not fear to employ 
his King actively in the 
defence. White needs all 
his troops on the QB file, 
where the issue will be deci- 


ded. 
BO Neste rete Q—Ktr 
30 Q—Kt4 R—Kt 


Black’s plan is maturing. 
He wants to arrive at P- 
KKtq by means of P- 
KR3. 


BE Q—Q6 eeeeseeee 
But White, steadily 
working to obtain the ad- 
vantage for the ending, 
nips Black’s plan in the 
bud. If now 31 
3 32 PxQ, 
- 2 Rin 3 B- fe 34. KR- 
8, Rx QP; 35 RxR fok 
lowed by 36 R-B7 White 
has the superiority both on 
black squares and on the 


seventh row and wins 
easily. 

BE sxteaisee Q—Kr 
32 R—B7 B—Br 
33 RxR xR 

34 R—B3 Q—Kr 
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Not R-B1 because of 35 
K-R3. 
35 R—B7 R—Kt2 
Black defends as well as 
he can. 
36 Kt—kts! 
But White profits by 
every card, even the small- 
est one that he holds. 








P—-OR3 
RxR 
3% KtxR Q—B2 
Tf 98: os sexaz5y » QO-Q1; 


9-06, 040} fo BO, Re 
Kt2; 41 KtR8 and’ wins 
the Bee by Kt-Kt6. 


TE. 38) seceasss, Q-Kt; 
39 ok, Q-Kt2; 40 $.0-08 
ch., Ktr; 41 Kt-K8, 
again winning the Bishop. 
39:KExXQOP asta 


White has won an im- 


portant Pawn. The rest is 
mere technique. 

aebdaehien B—Q2 
40 Kt—B6 B—B3 
41 Q—O6 P—KR4 
42 K—R3 K—Kt2 
43 P—KKtg B—B6 
44 PxP PxP 
45 Q—O3 B—Ktsch. 
46 KtxB Px Ktch. 
47 KxP K—R3 
48 Q-—-OS K—R2 
49 Q—B6 Q—Ktich. 
50 O—Kts Q—-OB1 
51 P—R5 O—B3 
52 Q—Kt6ch. K—Rr 
53 K—Kts Resigns. 


A game which charms by 
its life and logic. 
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White—Dr. Tartakower. 
Black—J. Mieses. 


(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925.) 


1 P—Q4 P—KB4 
2 P—Ky4 PxP 
3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 P—KKtq © ........- 
This move, though it 


weakens the White King’s 
side, is thoroughly logical, 
because White wants to 
assail, he does not want 
the Black King’s side to 
remain in peace, if he is to 
find safety it must be on the 
Queen’s side. 

Batigien P—Q4 

Of all the various moves 


which Black may here 
choose, viz.: P-K3, P- 
KR3, P-KKt3, P-QB4, 


P-Q3, the move made is 
certainly the most natural 
one. 

5 P-Kt5 Kt—Kti 

Here B-Kt5 might have 
been played, as after 6 B- 
Kz, BxB; 7 QxB, KKt 
Q2;8 KtxQP, Kt-QB3;9 
QxP, P-K4; Black plays 
a promising Gambit, for 
instance, 10 Px P, Kt-Bq; 
11 Q-Ktz, Kt-Q5; 12 Kt- 
K3, B-K2, probably re- 
gaining Pawns or else 12 
Q-Q2 followed by 
astling Queen’s side with 
a goodly choice of attack- 
ing variations. 
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6 P_B3 PxP 


In this position KBq is a 
for 


strong point 
therefore 6 . » B-B4 
was commend: ; later on 
White prevents that move. 
The consequence might be 
7 PxP, PxP; 8 B-Ktz, 
P-K3: 9 KtxP, Kt-QB3; 
1o Kt-Kz, KKt-K2; and 
Black has counter-attack. 

7QxP! 

B-B4 is now prevented 
and the attack on the KB 
file opened. 


Black, 





Position after White’s 
seventh move. 





A remarkable Gambit. 
It is almost impossible for 
Black to retain his Pawn. 
Rather than try he should 
play for counter-attack by 
Kt-OB3. If then 8 B-K3, 
P-K4. Or else 8 QxP, P- 
Kg (Bis dat, qui cito dat). 
P—-K3 

Black attempts to hold on 
to the Pawn. 


8 B—Q3 P-KKt3 
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According to the rules of 
Steinitz, Kt-K2 or B-Q3 
was indicated. The Pawn 
move weakens the wing too 


much. 
9 KKt—Kz2 Q—K2 


B-Ktz is likewise of no 


avail. The points QB2 and 
Kq4 are weak, P-KRq- 
KKR5 threatens also, the 


KP cannot be held in the 
long run. White has many 
pieces in play, Black none, 





at these odds everyone 
would like to play Gambits. 
10 B—KB4g P—B3 

11 B—K5, B—Kt2 

12 Q--Kt3)  Kt—OQR3 

Or 12 .....0) Kt-Q2; 13 
B-B6, Q-Qr; 14 R-KBr 
wins. 

(Dr. Tartakower in Ka- 


gan’s Newesten Shachnach- 
richten). 


13 O—O 


0-8 


ave 
given a jolt. Black resigns. 





White—Bogoljubow. 

Black—Reti. 

(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 


1 P—K4 P—K3 

2 P—Q4 P—OQ4 

3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kts B—Kt5 
5 PKs P—KR3 
6 B—Q2 BxKt 

7 BxB Kt—Ks5 
8B—Ktp  w.. 
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Leading soon to equal- 
ity. White retains more 
initiative by 8 B—Q3 


Somewhat complicated, 
though no more, if as 
much, is attained thereby 
than by the simple KtxB 
followed by Q-Rqch. 


10 B—R3 Q—Rg4ch. 
11 P—B3 KtxQBP 
12 Q—Q2- wae 


Position after White’s 
tases move. 








between this move and Kt- 
K5, whence the Knight, 
after QxQ and P-Rgq, 
would have had to fight his 
way back. His decision is a 
wise one. 


13 QxO KtxQ 
14 P-OKt3 Kt—Kt3 
15 Kt-B3 0 eee 


White has some advan- 
tage, because the two Black 
Knights are inactive. He 
is approximately two moves 
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ahead. On the other hand, 
Black has no weak points 
so that the loss in time is 
not so perceptible. 


UG esasevens B—Q2 
16 B—Q3 Kt—B3 
17 K—Q2 P—Kt4? 


Position after Black's 
seventeenth move. 





Now White has that of 
which he stood in need, viz. 
a target, the KKtP. That 
Reti should offer a target to 
the White Rooks, the 
action of which is already 
concerted, whilst the Black 
Rooks are still separated, is 
difficult to comprehend. 
Impossible that he should 
value the temporary threat 
against Q5 as_ sufficient 
equivalent for a disadvan- 
tage sure to be lasting. 
Fairly strong was 17 ...... 
P-QR4 and Kt-Bi was 
also good. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that 
Reti hereabouts followed a 
plan which he at once 
abandoned and which 
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therefore cannot be per- 
ceived. 

Bogoljubow, on the other 
hand, from this point plays 
with winning precision and 
invention. 

18 P—R3 
19 P—KKt4 

Marking visibly the 
Black KKtP as the target. 
Black, of course, sees the 
peril, but it is too late for 
a defence. 

gecettene KKt—Ka2 
20 P—R4 PxP 

Forced, for if 20 
R- KKtr; 20 P xP, PxP; 
22 R-Rs5 and the doom of 


the Pawn cannot be 
averted. 

21 RxP O—O—O 
22 QR—R:i KR—Kt1 
23 R—KKtr R—R1 

24 B—Q6 Kt—-Kt3 
25 BxKt PxB 

26 QR—KRI1 .......- 


Sooner or later the KRP 
had to fall. Black resolves 
on exchanging the White 
KtP, so that the Pawn plus 
remains a backward one. 





26).22ceyi50 P—KR4 
27 P PxP 
28 RxP RxR 
Black exchanges a 
Rook, so as to facilitate 


the use of his King for 
defence. 

29 RxR 
30 K—K3 
31 R—R4 


R—Ktr 
P—Kt3 
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preventing 31 .. 

Kts. First of 

makes his position sound. 
3 i R—Kt2 





32 KRt—R2 oe... 
The Knight aims at B6. 
On that dominating post it 


shall aid in forcing the 

decision. 

2 cies B—Kr 
33 R—R8 K—Q2 
34 P—B3 Kt—Ka2 
35 BxKt wees 
Of course! The Black 


Knight would have loved 
to have established itself on 
KB4, but he had no safe 
road to reach that point. 
KxB 
4. K—B2 
37 P—R4! B—B3 
38 R-QKtS wee 
White seeks to prevent 
the Bishop getting to a 
square where it is defended 
without protection from 
King or Rook; conse 
quently he must make the 
development of the Bishop 
on the diagonal QR3 to 
KB8 impossible. Other- 
wise, counter-attacks would 
be feasible. 










AB wsicisass K—Kt3 
39 Kt—B6 R—QB2 
4o K—Q2 K—B2 


The King does not go to 
B4 because White would 
reply R—KB8. 
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41 R—Kt& 
42 P—R5 


Pursuing the previously 
mentioned plan. White 
avoids the exchange which 
would develop the Bishop. 
White now seeks to play 
R-Ktr-QB1 or K to B3- 
Kt4 and enforce the ex- 
change of Rooks. Black 
makes a desperate attempt 
to secure counter-attack. 


P_Kty 





Be scssssuss P—Kts 
43 R—KR8!1 K—Kt3 
44 R-Kt8 P—R3 
45 R—Kt6 ue 


This the point! 45 Rx P 
would have been bad be- 
cause 45 B-Kt4 
would have shut the Rook 
in. 


Bi ateasted K—B4 
46 RxRP K—B5 
47 R—Kt6 KxP 
4B RxP sieseees 


and Black resigned after a 
few uninteresting moves. 


White—Torre. 
Black—Yates. 


(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 

1 P—Q4 Kt—KB3 
2 Kt—-KB3 P—KKt3 
3 Kt-B3  P—Q4 
Black cannot well leave 


the whole of the centre to 
White without a struggle. 
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4 B—B4 - 
But now White has the 
advantage on K5. 


Be teeetiesy P—B3 

Probably unnecessary ; 
therefore, loss of time. 

5 P--K3 B—Kt2 

6 B—Q3 Oo—O 

7 0-0 QKt—Q2 

8 R-Kr eee 


White saves the move 8 
P-KR3, because, if 8 ...... 
Kt-R4, the White QB, by 
9 B-KKts5 can still evade 
exchange. 


iB sesssanes P—B4 
9 Q—Qz2 P—QR3 
to Kt—K5 eee 


Position after White’s 
tenth move. 








White tries to gain the 
QBP and to make play on 
the Q file. | The incisive- 
ness of White’s play is re- 
markable; he has played 
hitherto without any weak- 
ening Pawn moves, a true 
disciple of the theory of 
Steinitz. 
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TO ..s00s00 Ktx Kt 





That facilitates White's 
task. 10 ......... Kt-R4 was 
now necessary. If 11 Ktx 
Kt, Bx Kt; 12 KtxP, B- 
QB3 or 12 Px P, Q-Rq. In 
either case Black would 
have a fine game, so that 
only 12 B-Ks5 remains to 
be considered, whereafter 


Io cassisecss » B-QB3 was 
playable. 

i BxKt P—B5 
Now correct, because 


pressure on Qs evidently is 
useless and 12 PxP was 
threatened. 


12 B—K2 B—B4 

But that is not in line, 
The logical continuation 
WAS 12 eeeeeee , P-QKt4, so 
as to fight against the ad- 
vance of the White KP 
with B-Kt2. 


13 B—B3 
14 Q—Ka! we. 
An excellent move which 
menaces B x Kt followed by 
P-KKtq4 and at the same 
time exerts pressure on 


QB4. 

14. diseseee P—KKt4 
The lesser evil would 
have been 14 ......... , P- 


KR4; 15 P-KR3, P-Rs. 
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Position after Black’s 
fourteenth move. 


1% 





15 P—K4 


The force of this advance 
which uproots the Black 
QBP and at the same time 
gains space for attack 
against the adverse King is 
manifest. 








25) sszcsscae PxP 
16 KtxP Ktx Kt 
17 Bx Kt Bx QB 
18 PxB Q—B2 
19 Q—B3 





Again an excellent move 
directed against the weak- 
nesses QKt7, KBs and 6, 


and_ simultaneously frees 
the KR. 

IQ csecssces BxB 

20 RxB QR—B1 
21 P—KRq _......... 


The culminating point of 
White's plan. The Black 
KKtP cannot be held. The 
sequence is little more 
than elementary technique. 
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BT etsces Q—K2 
22 PxP K—Rr 
23 Q—K3 R—KKti 
24 P—-B4 P—Kt4 
25 R—Q: QR—Q1 
26 KR—Q4 W—B4 
27 K—B2 R—OQB1 
28 R-KR1 Q—K2 


At the finish a mistake; 
Black should have played 


2B. isseeeass , R-Kta, but 
probably did not delib- 
erate, having no hope 


left and possibly being re- 
signed to the approaching 
end. 

White Mates in five 
moves by 29 Rx Pch., etc. 


White—Samisch. 

Black—Spielmann, 

(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 


1 P—Q4 P—K3 

2 Kt—KB3 P—QB4 
3 P—K4 PxP 

4 KtxP Kt—KB3 
5 B—Q3 P—Q3 

6 O—O B—Ka 

7 Kt—Q2 O0—O 

8 K—Ri QKt—Q2 
9 P—QB3  P—QR3 
Here Q) cee P-Q4 


would have given "Black a 
comfortable game. 


10 Q—K2 

White takes no pains to 
impede Black’s develop- 
ment, as he could have 
done by preventing P-Qq. 
His idea is a thoroughly 
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practical one. Knowing 
Spielmann’s desire to make 
combinations, he hopes as a 
result to get a favourable 
— 


serine Q—B2 
rt P--KB4 P—OKt3 
12 QKt—B3. -Kt—B4 
13 B—B2  eeeseeeee 


Position after White’s 
thirteenth move. 





Black has a fair position. 
He need not fear the attack 
White has prepared and 
may continue with 13 .......- 

B-Ktz If then 14 P-Ks, 
Rae iks the Black 
Knights are firmly en- 
trenched, since for P-QKtq 
White needs much prepara- 
tion as long as the QBP is 
unguarded. And 14 Kt- 
KKts is very problematical 
on account of 14 
P-R3;_ 15 P-Ks, PxKt: 
16 PxKt (else 16 
KKt-Ks), BxP; 
P, B-K4; 18 P-Kt6, P 
xP; 19 RxRch., RxR; 
20 BxP, R-B3 or 20 P- 
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Kt4, Q-B2. To summarize 
White cannot take the posi- 
tion by violent assault be- 
cause he is not sufficiently 
developed. 


P K4 


But with this move, in- 
tended to prevent P-K5 for 
good—(unnecessarily, since 
that move would not hurt) 
—-Black gives White two 
strong Bishops. 


14 Kt—B5 


More lucid and also 
stronger play would have 
been 14 PxP developing 
the OB and after that Kt- 


14 secivices BxKt 
15 PxB P—K5 
16 Kt—Q4 P—Q4 
17 B—K3 B—Q3 
18 P_KKtg aaceboene 


White has a firm posi- 
tion, Black a weak spot on 
Q4. For all that the de- 
cision had not yet arrived, 
but Black now commits the 
grave error of forcing the 
decision with incomplete 
preparation and thereby 
imperils his own game. 


18. Kt—Q6 





Sacrifice of a Pawn in 
order to occupy the square 
Ks5 with a piece, but the 
compensation is insufficient 
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19 P—Kt5 Kt—Q2 
20 Bx Kt PxB 

21 QxP Kt—B4 
22 Q—K2 KR—Kr 
23 R—B3 Q—K2 


The Queen would prob- 
ably better have taken the 
diagonal QBr to KR6, one 
Rook the square Ks, the 
other one on Kr. 
24 Q—Kt2 
25 QR—KBr 


Black’s position looks 
fine, but he is a Pawn 
minus and threatens noth- 
ing. Nor can he invent 
threats; White is posted 
too firmly. 

Kt—Q6 


B—B4 


BS) cescsvion 
26 P—B6 
27 PxP? 
Here P-B5 was import- 








ant. Now Black has a 
chance. 

BP occsasets BxKt 

28 PxB QR—Br 





But that is an error! 
Black could still have 
fought if he had played Q- 
B4. He had to prevent the 
White Pawns from gaining 
white squares. After Q-B4 
White, in order to resume 
his attack, would have had 
to dislodge the Black 
Queen, for instance, by R— 
R3-R6-B6, or Q-R3 or Q- 
Kt4 after due preparation. 
In the meanwhile Black 
could have pursued his own 
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attack, say by P-QR4-Rs. 
The QB file was Black’s in 
any case. 
29 P—B5 
That is decisive, because 
White has threats, Black 
none. 


29) ssecseves R—B3 
30 P—Kt6 BPxP 
31 PxP KxP 

32 B--R6éch. Resigns. 


The above game was not 
free from guilt and error, 
but is rich in temper and 
invention. 


White—Alekhin. 
Black—Marshall. 


(Played at Baden-Baden, 


1925). 
1 P—Q4 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 Kt—KB3 
3 PxP KtxP 
4 P—K4 Kt—KB3 
5 B—Q3 Basedasien 
If 5 Kt-QB3, P-Kq4! 


forcefully. 6 PxP, QxQ 
ch.; 7 KxQ, KtKis; 8 
Kt-R3 with a fairly even 
game. 


hspesuseg P—K4 
6 PxP Kt—Kt5 
7 Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 
8 B—KKts B—K2 
9 BxB xB 
10 Kt—B3 Kt x P 
ir KtxKt xKt 
12 P—KR3 Kt—B3 
13 Q—Q2 B—Q2 
14 Q—K3 B—B3 
15 O-O—O O—O 
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Position after Black’s 
fifteenth move. 





ae & 
iw ene es 


White, having repulsed 
the somewhat precipitate 
attack launched by Black, 
has impressed his signature 
on the position. In Castling 
Queen's side he has given a 
target to the adversary, but 
he has also prepared a 
forceful advance on the 
other wing. Since the 
attack on KR7 can soon be 
initiated White’s attack 
seems to have the start over 


Black’s. In any case, 
White has retained the 
initiative. 

16 P—B4 Q—K3 


Here Black slides into 
the downward groove. In 
the centre the Queen is in 
peril. 16 ........ + QO-OR4 
was more natural and also 
preferable. 

17 P—Ks KR—Kr 

If 17 Kt-Q4; 18 
KtxKt, BxKt; 19 BxP 
ch., K-R1; 20 B-B5 witha 
manifest advantage. 
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But now it was high time 
to remove the Knight to 
Q2. Black does not 
willingly submit to defen- 
sive tactics but he is forced 
to do so because White has 
the better development and 
has Pawns to sustain the 
fight, whereas the Black 
Queen’s side Pawns are for 
the present mere spectators. 


18 KR—Ki 


19 P—B5 Q—K2 
20 Q—Kts Kt—Q4 
21 P—B6 Q—Bi 


Position after Black’s 
twenty-first move. 





22 B—B4 





Excellent! The Black 
Knight obstructs the White 
QR which is intended to 
attack the Black QR that is 
already indirectly threat- 
ened by the White Q. 
Black bas no time for P- 
KR3 on account of Px P. 
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The move made is at once 
decisive. 


5 Te KtxKt 

23 RxR RxR 

24 PxP Kt Pch. 
In order to continue with 


25. -- Q-B4ch. if the 
Knight be taken. Neverthe- 
less, it was not advisable to 
remove the Knight from the 
centre at this critical mo- 
ment. Better 24 
Q-K1 to reply to the for- 
midable 25 P-K6 with R- 
Q4. True, if White plays 
correctly, he must win, viz., 








24 Q-Kr; 25 Px 
Kt, 3; 26 Bx Pch. or 
Pi eer B-Q4; 26 B-Q3, 


B-K3; 27 Bx Pch., KxB; 
28 R-K4. But, even so, 
Black would thus have had 
the chance of White com- 
mitting the error 25 P-K6. 
25 K—Ktr 


Even Bx Kt would have 
won in spite of the pleas- 
antry 25 ........., Q-B4ch.; 
26 K-Kti, B-Ks5ch.; 27 K 





-R1, White’s formidable 

threats cannot all be met. 
BB aicdscen Q—Kr 
26 P-K6 B—Ksch. 
27 K—R1 ln... 

Of course ! 
BT wetceceat P—KB4 
28 P—Ky7ch R—Q4 
29 Q—B6 O-—B2 
30 P—K8 Resigns. 
= Queen ch. 
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White—Nimzowitsch. 

Black—Bogoljubow. 

(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 


1 Kt—KB3 Kt—KB3 
2 P—K3 P—Q3 

3 P—Q4 QKt—Q2 
4 OKt—Qz ......... 
Recently a_ style has 


come into vogue to play 
the Opening indifferently. 
Of course, one need not 
desperately strive for initia- 
tive, one may win while on 
the defensive and in 
counter-attack, and by 
lack of initiative one by no 
means permits the game to 
get out of hand, but all in 
all, it pays to play incis- 
ively. Here the natural 
move would have been 4 
P-B4 and 5 Kt-B3, to 
hem Black in. 


seisisies P—KKt3 
5 P—KKt3) B—Kt2 
6 B—Kt2 O—O 
7 O-—O P—B4 
8 P—Kt3 Q—B2 
9 B—Ktz R—Kt1 
10 P—B4 PxP 
BRP: arsseases 
If i KtxP, P-QR3; 


the point QB4 remains in 
Black’s possession. 
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Position after Black’s 
thirteenth move. 





Black has had time to 
develop his game. White’s 
KB3 is weak. Black, how- 
ever, has less space than 
the first player. 


14 P—QR3 PxP 
15 Ktx Q—R4 


Now White is weak on 
Qs, but he has the major- 
ity of Pawns on the 
Queen’s side. All in all, a 
balanced position. 


16 P—QKtg Kt—Kt3 


In_reply to 16 
Kt-Q4 White might have 
played KKt-K5. 

17 KRtexKt we 

Very just! Not Kt-R5 
because of 17 ...... QKt-Q4. 


seticette PxKt 
8 Kt—Q2 B—Kts 
19 Q—B2 B—R3 


Black wants to force P- 
Bq in order to weaken the 
KKtP. Bogoljubow’s play, 
though careful, is vigorous. 
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20 P—B4 B—B4 
Preparing to play P- 


KKt4 which would other- 
wise be parried by P-B5. 


21 Kt—K4! B—Ktz 
22 KtxKtch BxKt 
23Q-Q2 BK3 


The threat was 24 B-B6 
followed by P-Qs5. 


24 B—B6 KR—QB1 
25 Q—Kt2 P—Q4 
26 P—Kts R—Q1 
27 P—QR4 R—Qr 
The Middle-Game is 


played finely and strongly 
by both masters. Blac! 
plan is to counter the 
attack that White has initia- 
ted on the Queen’s side by 
an attack on the KKtP. To 
begin with, the point KR6 
must be secured. 


28 Q—KB2 
B—B3 


But here White falls off 
perceptibly. The Bishop 
bound for some time to 
guard Q4, would better 
have been left alone. The 
logical continuation was R- 


Rr and P-Rs5. 

29. B—K5 

30 P_R5 PxP 

31 Bx RP KR—QB1 
32 B—B3 Q—R6 


Now it is manifest, how 
heavily the loss of time B- 
B3-R5-B3 weighs. If a 


gio 


Rook stood on the QR file 
and the Q Bishop on Ktz 
White now might have 
strengthened the weak spot 
KKt3 by R-R3 and caused 
Black’s attack to slow 
down. 


33 R—K2 we 


If 33 Q-B1, Q-Kts5; 34 
R-K3, P-Kt4 with a good 
game. 


R—KR1 
BxR 
R—R3 


White resigned. Black’s 
strategy has carried the 
day. From the time that 
the White Bishop erred off 
to QRs5 the energy of 
Black’s attack and the logic 
of his play were a model. 





White—Reti. 

Black—Alekhin. 

(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 


1 P—KKt3) P—K4 

2 Kt-KB3  P—K5 

3 Kt-Q4 —_- P—Q4 

4 P—Q3 PxP 
BOXP —  avaccaae 
The _ Pawn position 


would be more compact 
after 5 BPxP. But Reti 
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plays for development 
which is furthered by get- 
ting the Queen out of the 
way of his Rooks. 
Btissestseese Kt—KB3 
6 B—Kt2 B—Ktg5ch. 
The idea is to block the 
point QB6. 
7 B—Q2caceseees 
But Kt-Q2 was _ prob- 
ably better. The Black KB 
is already in some little 
danger and White is not 
well advised to exchange 
his fine QB for it. 





7 BxBch. 

8 O—O 

9 P—QB4 = Kt—R3 
10 PxP Kt—Qkts 
11 Q—B4 QKt x QP 


Position after Black’s 
eleventh move. 





The development is ac- 
complished. White has 
somewhat the better of it 
in the centre, but Black has 
brought his pieces more 
rapidly to the scene of 
action. 
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12 QKt—Ktg 
White espies a weakness 
of Black’s on QB4, accentu- 
ated by the Bishop on Kt2 
which retards P-OKt3. 
Bie icses ss P—B3 
Black with this move ad- 
mits the weakness of his 


QB4. 


13 O—O R—K1 
14 KR—Q: B—Kt5 
15 R—Q2 Q-Bi 
Black seeks compensa- 


tions by exerting pressure 
on the King’s side. 

16 Kt—QB5  B—R6 

17 B—B3 B—Ki5, 

Black is ready to consent 
to a Draw. 





18 B—Kt2 B—R6 
19 B—B3 B—Kts 
20 B—Kt2 B—R6 

21 B—B3 B—Kt5 
22 B—R1 7 

In relying upon the 
strength of his advance 


post on QBs, White re- 
fuses the Draw. 


Position after White’s 
twenty-second move. 





gir 


Here Black could have 
prevented the attack by the 
White Queen’s side 
Pawns, which, of course, 
he saw coming, by P-OR4. 
He resolves, however, to 
allow the storm to break 
because he senses as it 
were, a profound combina- 
tion directed against the 
White King. 


BG) cexeiecns P—KR4 
23 P—Kt4 P—R3 
24 R—QBr P—R5 
25 P—R4 PxP 

26 RPxP Q—B2 
27 P—Kt§ wees 


White is here too im- 
petuous. On the one hand, 
he should not have aided 
the development of Black's 
QR; on the other hand, he 
had to drive the Black 
Knight on Q4 from its 
strong post sooner or later, 
and the right moment had 
now arrived. There was no 
cause for holding the KP 
back, it should now have 


its say. With 27 P-Kq, 
Kt-Ktg; 28 Q-B3, QR- 
Q1; 29 KKt-Ktz White 


had a favourable 
ee for instance, 
seeneweaa| » RxR; 30 Qx 


& R-Q1; 31 Q-B4, Q- 
Br; 32 P- R5. If 27.. 
Kt-K2, where the Knight 
has a better post than on 
Kt3, White had time for 28 
P-B3, upon which 28 
saulada I Q~ Pch., of course, 





gi2 
would not be playable, 
and the Black B 


would become embarrassed. 
All in all, with 27 P-K4 
White had slightly the 
better of it and kept the 
initiative. But from the 
moment that White omitted 
that move Black took the 
initiative out of White’s 
hands. 


RPxP 
R—K6! 


If 29 PxR, QxPch. is 
deadly. 


29 Kt—B3 


Still White is unwilling 
to simplify. 29 B-B3 was 
bitterly needed. Now the 
Knight is missing on the 
Queen’s side. 


Position after White’s 
twenty-ninth move. 





PxP 


The introduction to one 
of the most charming com- 
binations known to Chess. 
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30 QxP Kt—B6 
31 QxP ‘ 

There is nothing else. 
BU ceeeeeeee QxQ 
32 KtxQ Ktx Pch. 
33 K--R2 Kt—K351 


To have captured the 
Rook weuld have profited 
nothing, but if now 34 Px 
R, KtxKR and wins the 
exchange or a piece. 


34 R—B4 


White is equal to the 
task; play and counter-play 
are on the same high level. 


FE 34 ssseveses » KtxR; 35 Kt 
x Kt, R-Q6; 36 Kt-Bs. 
BA ssesisses KtxBP! 


Now the King becomes 
the target. 
35 B—Kt2 

This Bishop is too valu- 


able for defence to allow its 
exchange. 





Sicenine B—K3 
36 QR-B2 Kt—Ktsch. 
37 K—R3 = Kt—Kgqch. 
38 K—R2 RxKt 
39 RxKt Kt—Ktsch. 
40 K—R3  Kt—K6ch. 
41 K—R2 KtxR 
42 BxR Kt—Q5 


White resigned, because 
after 43 R-K3, KtxBch.; 
44 RxKt, B—Q4 wins. 
The play in this combina- 
tion was rich in invention 
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and variety by both winner 
and loser. 


White—Sir George 
Thomas. 
Black—Rubinstein. 


(Played at Baden-Baden, 


1925). 
1 P—K4 P—K4 
2 Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 
3 B—Kts P—QR3 
4 B—R4 Kt—B3 
5 O—O B—K2 
6 R—Kr P—OKty 
7 B—Ky3 P—O3 
8 P—B3 os 
9 P—KR3 <t—OR4 
o B—B2 P—Bq 
11 P—Q4 Q-—B2 
12 QKt—Q2 Kt—B3 


Position after Black's 
twelfth move. 





13 P—Q5 —eeteeeee 

Black threatened to win a 
Pawn on White’s Q4, but 
that Pawn could not have 
been maintained and White 
therefore could ignore the 
threat. In not doing so he 
shuts off the centre and puts 
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all his weight on to the 
wings. But there Black 
has as much advantage as 
White—on the Queen’s 
side even the greater one, 
since there he enjoys more 
freedom than White. 


Kt—Qr 
Kt—K1 


Now, according to Phili- 
dor, the Pawns in front, 
Knights and Bishops back- 
ing them up. 


15 P—QR4q 


On the Queen’s side 
White has nothing to look 
for. His chances are on the 
King’s side. White should 
have omitted this move and 
immediately started with 
P-KKt4, so as to make 
himself strong on the KKt 
file. 


R—Kt1 


The temporary posses- 
sion of the QR file avails 
White nothing. 


16 PxP 


Best, since otherwise the 
QB would have to watch 
his QKtP. 





PxP 

P—Ktg 
18 Kt—Ktz3 Kt—KKtz 
19 K—Ri P—B3 
20 R—KKtr_  Kt—Bz2 
21 Q—Br B—Q2 
22 B—K3 R—R1 
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Now the counter-thrust 
prevents White from em- 
ploying his Rooks as he 
would desire. Hence, he 
cannot execute his plan of 
Q-Ktz and Kt-B5. 


2 Kt2 RxR 
a RoR Q—Kt2 
25 K—R2 R—R1 
26 O—B1 R—R3 
27 _Kt—Q2 i 





White must retreat, for 
Black holds the QR file and 
threatens to enter with his 
Rook or Queen into the 


White camp. 
Ri 
28 RxR xR 
2g Kt—Kt3 Kt—Ktq 


Now Black has the ad- 
vantage on the King’s side, 
because the White KKt 
has to stand guard on 
QKt3. Black brings his 
advantage home in a model 
fashion. To begin with, be 
forces the weakening ad- 
vance of the adverse RP. 


30 K—Kt2 P—Rq 
31 P—R4 Kt—B2 
32 PxP PxP 

33 K—R2 Q-Br 
34 Q—Kt2 K—Br 
35 Kt—Q2 P—B4 


Now the attack is opened 
up against the White RP 
in the process of which 
the White KP is torn away 
from its phalanx and the 
QP becomes weak. 
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36 PxP BxRP 


Position after Black’s 
thirty-sixth move. 





37 P—B6! 

White also plays in 
masterly fashion. He 
makes the utmost use of the 
untenable BP and gets up 
an attack against the King 
and the RP. 


BxP 
B—R5 

If now 39 KtxP? or 
39 B-R6, Black replies B- 
Kts. 


39 B—Kté Bx Ktch. 
40 PxB B—B4 
41 BxKt we 


White prefers to play 
for an attack instead of re- 
gaining his Pawn. His 
judgment is perfectly right, 
since the End-Game result- 
ing from 41 Bx P, KtxB; 
42 QxKt, owing to the 
strength of the KP and the 
weakness of the White QP, 
would be hugely in favour 
of Black. 
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GE seassiens KxB 
42 Kt-K, = Q-Q2 
43 B—R6 K—KkKt3 
44 BxKt KxB 
45 P—QKt4 owe 


But therewith White sur- 
renders the possibility of 
supporting his QP by P- 
Kt3 and P-B4. The right 
plan was to assume with 45 
Kt-B2 a firm position, to 
play the Queen to Q2 or 
K3, the King to Kt2 and to 
threaten counter-attacks as 
soon as the Black Queen 
strays too far away from its 
King and QP. Against 
such a tenacious defence 
Black would still have had 
to overcome great difficul- 
ties. 


P=Bs 





And also here 46 Kt-B2 
would probably have been 
preferable. 


If 47 K-Ktz, B-Kt3, and 
the White QP must eventu- 
- fall. 


occa QxP 
8 Q—Kt5ch. B—Kt3 
49 Q—K7jch. K—Ktr 
50 O—O8ch. K—B2 
51 O—Q7ch. K—B3 
532 Q—O8ch. K—B4 
53 Q—Q7ch. K—B3 
54 O—O8ch. K—Ktz2 
55 Q—Kych. Q—B2 
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There was no other way; 
the King could otherwise 
find no protection. 


56 QxP Q—B7ch. 
57 K—R3 K—R3 
58 Kt—Ktr ow... 


The game was not to be 
saved since 58 P- 
Ks was threatened, but this 
is a blunder. 


abaivases Q—Bg4ch. 

= K—Kt2 QOxKt 
60 ee: K—Kt4 
61 K—Kt5, 
62 Fret Q—B4 
63 ich, K—Kty 

Resigns. 

White—Alekhin. 

Black—Colle. 

(Played at Baden-Baden, 
1925). 

1 P—Q4 P—O4 

2 P—QB4 Kt—QB3 

3 Kt-KB3 B—Kt5 

4Q-R4g oe 

A novel attempt. The 
move here ordinarily 
played is PxP. 

degeaiies BxKt 
5 KPxB ne 


White does not worry 
over the position of Pawns 
if he gets open lines for his 
Bishops. Also, the KBP, 
if well supported by pieces, 
can be of great service in 
an attack on the hostile 
array of Pawns. 
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i accuses P—K3 
6 Kt—B3 B—Kts 
7 P—OQR3 Bx Ktch. 
8 PxB Kt—K2 


The Black KB had to go 
to Kts, because the KKt 
was destined to support the 
QKt from Kz. Up to this 
point the Opening has run 
a logical course. 


9 R—QKt 
10 B—Q3 


But this is not justified. 
The QP should retain its 
post as long as possible, so 
as to block the White QP 
which in its turn obstructs 
the diagonal QKtz2 to KKt7. 


R—QKtr 
PxP 


11 Bx BP O—O 

12 O—O Kt—Q4 

13 Q—Bz2 QKt—Ka2 
14 B—Q3 P—KR3 
15 P—QB4g = Kt—Ktg 


Position after Black’s 
fifteenth move. 
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In consequence of the 
censured exchange of 
Pawns White now has an 
advantage. White’s strat- 
egy will be to open the lines 
for his Bishops, either with 
P-B4-B5 or by a sacrifice 
with P-Q5. Black cannot 
readily attain _counter- 
attack, since P-QB4, his 
most promising line for this 
purpose, by opening the 
diagonal of the QB would 
endanger the King’s side. 
Alekhin’s play — quickly 
brings the above  ad- 
vantages to bear and 
at the same time gives 
Black opportunities — for 
committing errors or mis- 
takes, wherever such op- 
portunities can be given 
without endangering 
White. Thus Alekhin 
combines, in his style, logic 
and psychology. 


16 R—Qr KKt—Br 
17 P—Bq4 P—OKt3 
18 B—Ktz2 P—QB3 
19 Q—K2 Kt—Q3 
20 QO—Ks—s- Kt—K 1 
21 P—QR4 R—Kt2 
22 R—Ki Kt—B3 
23 QR—Qr R—Q2 


On the Q file the deci- 
sion is to fall. Black has 
recognised this and played 


the Rook to the right 
spot. 
24 B—B2 P—R3? 
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But here Black gives way. 


With 24 ......... , QO-B2 he 
could assume a fairly stable 
position. In case the 
‘White Queen leaves its 


post, the Black KR moves 
so as to allow its King a 
place of refuge when 
needed. For instance 25 Q 
-K2, KR-Qr1; 26 P- -05, 
BPxP; 27 BxKt, PxB; 
28 Q-Ktgch., K-Br. 


25 Q—K2 Q-—Ktr 


At least, he should here 
have played R-K1. 


26 P—Qs5s BPxP 
27 BxKt PxB 
28 Q—Ktqch. K—R1 
—R4 K—Kt2 
Ktgch. K—Rr 
—R4. K—Ktz 
Ktgch. K—Rr 


The repetition of moves 
served the end of gaining 
time on his clock. 


33 P—KBs! 


This thrust hits the weak 
point. 





BS ssaxouids KtxP 

34 BxKt PxB 

35 QxP 
Better than Q-R4 be- 


cause after this capture of 
the Pawn the Black Pawns 
on B3 and KR3 remain 
very weak. 
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35: Q-O1 
36 PxP_ R—Q3 
37 Q-B4 K—R2 
38 Q—K4ch. K—Ri 
39 Q—K3 K—Kt2 
40 6-03 aajsseebe 


To add to the misfortune 
the Black QRP is now 
weak. The move 24 .......-+ 
P-R3 was therefore hot 
only a lost move but it also 
damaged the aggressive 
power of the Queen’s side 
Pawns. 


GO sassicsi P—QR4 
Black is helpless. The 
KtP is backwards, his 


King’s side is disorganised 
and his King bereft of 
refuge. Alekhin wins 
methodically by making 
himself safe and slowly 
manceuvring his opponent 
into a Zugswang. 


41 R—K3 R—Kt1 
42 R—R3 Q—Q2 
43 Q—K3 P_B4 


This additional weakness 
was forced, for Black could 
not hide his Rook on KRi 
all the time. 


44 R—Ktgch. 
45 RxR 


The Rook is exchanged 
fo prevent KR-Kt3, 
where White cannot ex- 
change it without uniting 
the Black Pawns. 
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BS ecsecvsen KxR 
46 Q—Ktzch. K—R2 
47 Q—Kt3 K—kt2 
48 P—R3 Q—Q: 
49 Q—Ktzch. K—R2 
50 Q—Ks Q-Q2 
51 R—Q3 P—B3 


Probably not necessary 
at this moment, but White 
can force it at any time by 


R-KKt3. 





52 Q—Q4 Q—Q: 
53 Q-QB4 = Q—Q2 
54 R—Q4 K—Ktz 
55 Q—Q3 

Now Black is in Zug- 
swang. If 55... K- 


Ri; 56 Q-K3 is painful 
owing to the weakness of 
the KRP. 


K—B2 
True, 55 K-R1 


was still better than such a 
move. 





56 P—Kt4 K—Br 

For if 56 . , PxP; 
57 Q-Rych., with deadly 
effect. 

57 PxP Q—Ki 
58 R—K4 Q—R4 
59 R—KKtg Q—B2 
60 Q—K3 Q—KR2 
6:1 R—Kt6 Resigns. 
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White—Bogoljubow, 
Black—Mieses. 


(Played at Baden-Baden, 


1925). 
1 P—O4 P—KB4 
2 P—KKt3) Kt—KB3 
3 B—Kte P—K3 
4 Kt—-KB3 P—Q4 


Herewith Black, building 
up the celebrated ‘* Stone- 
wall,’’ fortifies the point 
Ks, but leaves his K4 at 
the mercy of the opponent. 
Since the White KBP still 


endangers the Black 
stronghold, the scales in- 
cline a little in White’s 


favour. Hence, it would 
appear suitable to advance 
the QP to Q3 only. 


5 O—O B—Q3 

6 P—B4 P_B3 

7 Kt—B3 OR Q2 

HF casnie ,PxP?8 Kt 
Q2! 

8 Q—B2 Kt—K5 

9 K—Rr 





In preparation for a 
manoeuvre by which K5 
will be much strengthened. 
Q—Bs 
BxB 





3 

OKt—B3 

Black probably senses no 
danger, else O—O would 
have been his move. Or 
did Black intend to lure the 
White Knight to his K5 
and there exchange it, so as 
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to block that point forever ? 
The plan, though costing 


two moves, has its good 
points. 

13 Kt—K5 Kt—Q2 
14 R—KKtr KtxKt 
15 QPxKt Ktex Ke 


To Castle would have 
been more cautious. Or did 
Black wish to avoid B x Kt 
followed by P-QBs5, where- 
upon the Knight would 
establish itself on Q4? But 
Black could probably stand 
the pressure of the Knight 
without being much 
harmed. 


Position after Black’s 
fifteenth move. 





16 PxKt 


White now shows his 
hand. He wants to assail 
the Queen’s side. The sac- 
rifice of the QBP is one in 
appearance only, since the 
Pawn would soon be re- 
gained. 





B—Q2 
P—OKt4 





TO ssesreses 
17 QR—Qr 
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In order to force the ex- 
change of Pawns, to re- 
capture with BP and to 
occupy the QB file with 
strong pressure on QB6. 








1 Q—Kt2! we 

If 18 ..» KtP xP; 19 
Q-Kt7, pinning the Black 
pieces to their posts. 

19 sissceess o—O 

19 Q—R3Qvaseeeeee 

Tf ROW! 19 (:-2-22:5 , KtPx 


P; 20 R-Ktr with the in- 
tention of 21 R-Kt7. 


KR—Qr 
Pep 


a PxKtP 
21 Q—R6 


The Bishop shall not be 
permitted to go to B3, the 
QRP shall be held back, 
and besides, the clumsy 
threat 22 BxP has to be 
provided for. 


Q—R4 
(See diagram next page) 
It is a pity that Black did 
not play 21. 


whereupon t 
ation would have ensued, 








viz.: 22 P-QR4, KR- 
QKtr; 23 R-Ktr or 22 
as PxP; 23 P-B4 or 

, OR-Br; 23 Px 





Pp, RxP; 24 QOxRP to the 
advantage of White. 
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Position after Black’s 
twenty-first move. 





22 BxP 


With a sudden change of 
plan White assails the hos- 
tile position like a streak of 
lightning. 


22 ccsssace PxB 

23 RxPch. KxR 

24 O—B6éch. K—Ktr 
25 R—Ktich. Q—Kts 
26 RxQch. PxR 

27 P—B5 KR—QBr 


If the Rook stays on Qr, 
the threat P-K7 is a trump 
Jater on, for instance 27 
seivisite , QR-Br; 28 P-K6. 
B-K1? 29 P-K7; or 28 
B-B3; 29 Q-Kts 
ch., K-R1; 30 P-B6, R- 





KKtr; 31 Q-Ks. 

28 P—K6 B—B3 

29 Q—B7ch. K—Rr 
30 P—B6 R—KKti 
31 Q-B7 OR—QB: 
32 O—Ks5 P—Q5ch. 
33 K—Ktr B—Q4 
34 P—Bych. R—Kt2 


35 QxB Resigns. 
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This game is a bouquet 


of varied, nicely shaded, 
zesthetic impressions, a 
monument of honour to 


both contestants. 


White—Bogoljubow. 


Black—Reti. 

(Played at Breslau, 1925) 
1 P—K4 P—K3 
2P—Qy P—Q4 

3 Kt—QB3. Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kts B—Kt5 

5 P—Ks P—KR3 
6 B—Q2 Bx Kt 

7 PxB Kt—K5 
8 O—Ktg eee 


Position after White’s 
eighth move. 





The position has at this 
early stage assumed shape. 
White wants to assail the 
King’s side, Black the 
Queen’s side. 

The Black 
requires protection either 
by  P-KKt3, which 
deprives the KBP of its 
future, or by K-Br; the 
King’s side is thereby 


KKtP 
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weakened in any event. The 
weakening effect of P- 
KKt3 seems greater than 
the concessions that K-B1 
makes, because with the 
Pawn on KkKt3 White 
would have a target for 
sacrificing combinations. 
With P-KRg4, followed by 
development of the KR via 
R3, he could evaluate that 


weakness. It is true that 
an attack on the KKtP is 
staged in any case. After 
S ssssizeee , K-B1; 9 P-KR4, 


the threat B-Q3 followed 
by R-R3 is already present. 
A parry would be Kt-QB3- 
K2-B4 and by no means 
the only one. All in all, 
K-Br is certainly worth a 
determined trial. 


8B ssicesess P—KKt3 
9 B—Q3 KtxB 
10 Kx P—QB4 
11 P—KR4 eee 


Momentarily, the sacrifice 
BxP fails because of R- 
Ktr. But may the White 
Bishop be allowed to stand 
on Q3 until R-R3 has been 
played? Black, it is true, 
can play Q-Kz2, to give 
powerful support to the 
King. That, it would ap- 
pear, would also be the best 
way of augmenting the 
pressure on the White QP. 


P—B5 


But Black decides to 
make an end to that threat 
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once for all. Only he 
casts obstacles into the 


path of his own attack 
thereby. 


12 B—K2 P—KR4 


Should Black block the 
KRP or permit P-R5? A 
difficult question. Much is 
to be said pro and con for 
either alternative. For the 
move P-KRq it may be 
argued that, though weak- 
ening the black squares on 
the King’s side it allows 
Black some time, the im- 
mediate threats being les- 
sened. Against it may be 
argued that the permanent 
weakness is worse than the 
temporary peril. Thus: 12 
-K2; 13 P-Rs, 
P- KKta; 14 P-] By, PxP; 
15 QxBP, Kt-Q2; 16 Kt- 
R3, P-Kt4; 17 Kt-B2, P- 
Rq4; 18 Kt-Ktg, Q-Bi (or 
P-Kts). Still the Black 
position holds together and 
a counter-attack is in pre- 
paration. After the move 
actually made the White 
attack, retarded only a 
little while, attains ‘such 
force that the counter- 
attack appears weak in 
comparison. 


13 Q—B4 
14 Kt—B3 
15 Kt—Kt5 
16 P—R3 
This move is problem- 
atical. If it was necessary, 
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the question remains 
whether the moment for 


making it had arrived. In 
any case, at some time or 
another the square QKt4 
has to be guarded against 


the inroad of the Black 
Queen. 

EO) eeciszese P—Rq 
17 P—Kt4 R—QR2 


Black must not play Px 
P, since White, by pushing 
P-R5 soon after, would 
obtain command of the KR 
file. As it is, White has 
only the KKt file at his dis- 
posal, and that is blocked 
by the White Knight. 


18 PxP 
19 R—R3 


This Rook serves both 





attack and defence; it 
strengthens the squares 
QB3 and QR3. 

IQ ceeseeees P—Kts 
20 R—B3 Px Pch. 


Probably Black is forced 
to this. Normally, the for- 
mation R-Kt2, Kt-R2-Kt4 
would be preferable, but 
Black cannot allow White, 
whose position is so com- 
manding, to obtain the 
command of the QR file 
also. This then, it would 
appear, is the idea which 
prompted the problemati- 
cal move 16 P-R3. 
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21 RxP R—Kt2 
22 R—KKtr Kt—R2 
23 KR—KKt3 B—Qz2? 


That is a pity. Black 
had the moral courage to 
meet the attack that he, of 
course, saw coming. He 
has set a counter-attack in 
motion; Kt-Ktq was mani- 
fest, and now this move 
which obstructs both King 
and Rook! After 23 ......... 
Kt-Kty White would have 
had to moderate the pace of 
his attack and to defend, 
say by 24 R-Ktr. Then, it 
seems, 25 P-R4 would be 
threatening, hence, 24 
sesnedeas » P-R5. Then, to 
safeguard the King, prob- 
ably 25 B-Q1, aiming also 
at QR4. Black would re- 
main endangered, but there 
would be counter-play and 
tension. After the ill- 
considered move of the text, 


his position falls like a 
house of cards. 

24 BxRP wee 

If 24 ......... » RxB; 25 
KtxBP; and the King 
cannot get away from the 
terrible White Rooks. 
Black played 

24... P—Béch 






25 


and then resigned. A game 
which solves some ques- 
tions only to suggest many 
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other riddles. The play of 
White is testimony of 
supreme mastery. 


‘White—Romanowski. 
Black—E. Rabinovitch. 
(Played in the Russian 

National Tourney, 1925). 


1 P—Kq4 P—K3 

2 P—Q4 P—O4 

3 Kt—QB3 B—Kt5 
4 P—KS3 eects 

If now 4 .......-. , P-QB4; 


5. P-QR3,_ B-R4?; 
QKy, Px KtP; 7 Kt-Kt5 
Black gets into difficulties. 
After 5 «+ PxP; 
PxB, PxKt; 7 PxP, Q- 
B2. Black wins a Pawn, but 
White has rapid develop- 
ment in return. He con- 
tinues with 8 Kt-B3 and 
is prepared to attack after 
Q*BPch.; 9 B-Q2, Q-B2; 
1o B-Q3. And, _finally, 
.. Bx Ktch.; 6 
-B5; White, who 
immediately takes the initia- 
tive by Q-Kt4, has the ad- 
vantage. 












P—KB3 


Therefore Black at once 
seizes the bull by the horns. 


5 Kt—B3 P—QB4 

6 B—Ktsch. K—Br 

Bold but logical. Black 
does not want to exchange 


the QB, which has to sup- 
port the KP. Moreover, he 
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considers the White KB in 
danger. Already P-B5 
threatens to gain that 
Bishop. 

7 PxQBP Q—R4 
8 B—K2 PxP 
90-0 ne 


Position after White’s 
ninth move. 





The position is interest- 
ing. White has manifold 
threats, and Black would 
probably do better to cap- 
ture the Knight, than to 
guard the KP. True, 
White could try to open 
the game, to begin with, 
by P-QB4, and to assail 


the King. The struggle 
would be a hard one. 
Qiteaiicass Kt-QB3 


White now gets his 
opening in a different man- 
ner. 


1o KtxQP PxKt 

11 P—B3 B x P(B4) 
12 P—QKtg = KtxP 

13 PxKt BxP 

14 R—Ktr B—KBq 
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Black forces White to 
give up the exchange and 
White gladly allows this. 
But Black has a difficult 
task no matter how he may 
proceed. His central Pawns 
are under fire and one of 
them must fall, except after 


P-Ks5, whereupon White 
would post his Knight 
strongly on Q4. 

15 RxB QxR 

16 QxP Kt—K2 

17 Ox KP Q-K5 

18 Q—Kt20 we 


In such an open position, 
the Black King imperilled, 
with Queens on the board, 
the exchange cannot be of 
much account. The Black 
King needs three moves to 
achieve safety: P-KR3, K 
~-Kti-R2. In the meantime, 
White has targets to aim 
at: the Queen, the Knight 
and the QKtP for in- 
stance. White has a good 
development also, and his 
Position contains no weak- 
nesses. The sacrifices that 
White has made are justi- 
fied by his position judg- 
ment. 


18 i ctvesee R—B1 
19 B—KR6 R—KRKti 
20 Q—B6ch. K—Kr 

21 B—Ktsch. R—B3 
Black capitulates; the 

Pressure exerted by the 

White pieces was too 


strong. 
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22 BxP B—Q2 
23 BxR QxB 

24 R—Ki Q—B4 
25 B—R6 K—Q1 
26 B—B8 Resigns. 


White’s play demon- 
strates a high degree of 
ingenuity, vigour of inven- 
tion, bold and sharp judg- 
ment. 


Black—W. H. Watts 
to play. 





White—J]. H. Morrison. 


Q-R4 

Unpins the B, attacks the 
QRP, aims at K8—good 
work for one move. 

2Q-B4 B—KKt4! 
R-Q5 was also 
strong. 

The Kt has the function 
of guarding Kr, the White 
R that of protecting the B. 





3 P—QKty 285 
Setting imagination 
against imagination. But 


the patient R-Rr was 


sounder. 
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B ve BxR 





Black plays energetically 
and resourcefully. 


4PxQ Rx Bch. 
5 Kt—Ktr B—Bs! 
6 P—Kt3) R—K8 
7 Q—B3 B—Q7! 
8 Q—Kt3. Bx Pch. 
9 P—B3 R—Kt8 
10 Q—R3 B—Kt5 
ir Q—K3 B—QB4 
esigns. 
R. Bau. 





White, E. Nebermann, 
plays and wins. 


Black is threatening Q- 
Kt5 with terrible effect. But 
White had foreseen the 
threat as well as the possi- 
bility of effectual parry, An 
exceeding precision was 
required. 1  R-Q8ch. 
would not win because of 
Tiustentine ,» K-Bz2;2RxKR, 
R—B8ch.; 3 K-B2, QxP 
ch., and Black would win. 
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1 Q—R8ch. K—B2! 
2QxR Q—Kts! 
3 R—Q7ch........... 
3 Kt-Q8ch., K-Kt3 is 
worse than useless. Here 


White had to make accur- 
ate combination. Not the 
Black Queen is lost, as it 


might appear, but the 
Black Rook. 

B aeseitess QxR 

WR 4) socetices , K-K3; 4 R- 
Qoch-» K-B2; 5 Kt-Q8ch, 

—Kt3; 6 RxPch., PxR; 
7 _Q-Kt8ch. and wins 
easily. 

4 P—K6ch. KxP 


That White should still 
win looks improbable, yet 
he just manages to do so. 


5 Q—Kt8ch. 


seeisiewe » K-B4;6Q 
xPch., gains the Rook. 
The retreat to K2 is of no 
use because the KtP is cap- 
tured. White wins. 





White—Torre. 
Black—Griinfeld. 


(Played at Marienbad, 
1925). 

1PQ; = P04 

2 Kt—KB3 P—QB3 

3 B—B4 Kt—B3 

4 P—K3 Q—Kt3 

5 B—QO3) eee 
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White sacrifices the KtP 
because he wins thereby 
three moves (Q to Ktg to 
Kt7 and back to Kt3) where 
the Black Queen even then 
is exposed. 


QxKtP 
Q—Kt3 


Black did right in accept- 
ing the sacrifice since 
White has taken an import- 
ant diagonal with his KB 
and, unless the KtP is cap- 
tured, would be able to in- 
Stitute an attack by means 
of the rejected Pawn 
against the Black QBP. 


7 0O-O P_K3 
8 P—K4 PxP 
If 8 B-Ka2, 


White continues with P- 
Bq, in order to open the 
lines, not P-Ks, which 
furthers White’s ends only 
after Black has Castled. 


9 KtxP Ktx Kt 
10 Bx KKt Kt—Q2 
11 Q—Kz2 . 


White unites the Rooks 
and, as yet, in no way com- 
mits himself as to how he 
intends to use them. 
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Position afier Black’s 
twelfth move. 





The position is fairly 
balanced. Black has advan- 
tage in material, White in 
position. 

13 B—Ks 

Herewith White ham- 
pers the Knight as long as 
the KKtP is unguarded 
and by attacking the pro- 
tection of the KRP_ in- 
creases his pressure on that 


point. 
13.5 


o—O 


But here Black goes 
astray. First Q-Qr since 
the Queen is exposed. Cast- 
ling could wait, because it 
indicates to White the 
direction in which he has 
to mass his pieces. 


14 Kt—Kts 


This forces a weakening 





of Black’s phalanx of 
Pawns. 
TA egestas P—Kt3 
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The lesser evil was 14 .....- 
P-KR3; 15 Kt-K4, Kt 
Kt; 16 QxKt, P-KB4. 
The KP remained back- 
wards, but the King was 
safe. 


15 P-KR4? sees 


Griinfeld himself, in the 
Alfiere di Re, indicates the 
following subtle combina- 
tion 15 Q-B3, Q-Q1; 16 
Q-R3, P-KRg4 (if Kt-Rq: 
16 KtxRP, R-K1; 17_P- 
Kt4); 17 P-Kty4, K-Ktz 
(after Ktx P; 18 QxP); 18 
PxP, R-R1. Here he goes 
no further, but Black seems 
lost after 19 P-R6ch. At 
least, the Pawn on R6 
would = gravely hamper 
Black. 


Q-Q1 
The White RP is _no 
grave threat. If 16 P-Rs5, 
lack dare now reply Ktx 
P, because 17 Ktx RP, R- 
Kr leaves the White 
Knight endangered. White 
must therefore collect new 


forces or discover new 
weaknesses. 

16 QR—Ktr__.......... 
Mobilizes the Rook 


against the QKtP as well 
as against the King via 
Ktg. But 16 KR-Qi was 
more pressing. The QP is 
endangered. 


Kt—Q2 
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Black drives back 
White’s advanced pieces. 


17 B—KB4 
1 KR—-Q1 een 

And now P-QB3 was 
necessary. 


1B vweece Kt—Kt3 
19 P—B4 eee 
To prevent Kt-Qq, but 
the move is over-bold. 
What harm would have 
come to Black if he played 
19 ssaveeess »QxP? After 20 
B-K3, Q-K4; White 


would have had no equival- 
ent for the two Pawns. 


B—Q2 


Black does not judge 
right. He probably thought 
that a peaceful continuation 
would best preserve his ad- 
vantage, but this is not so. 





20 R—Kt3 R—B1 
21 B—K4 : 
White has discovered 


Black’s weak spot: the 
QKtP. That point plays a 
part in all the following 





combinations, Now P-B5 
is threatened. 

2m. 5a, P—KR3 
22 Ki 3, B—Kt2 
23 B—Q6 P—KB4 
24 B—B2 ewes 
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At last the danger of P- 
Bs is allayed, since the 
Black Knight from Q4 


would threaten to gain the 
exchange. 


Bf sesscoees R—KB2 
25 Kt—K5 BxKt 
26 BxB K—R2 
27 R—Ktg Q—K2 


If Black captures RP, 
White soon plays R-KR3 
and the Black KRP is very 
weak. 


28 R-Ktr P—B4 


Again the QKtP was in 
peril. 


29 B—Q3 


This Bishop belongs at 
Bt to support both QKtP 
and KP. Torre shows that 
ae 2 on B3 is unstable. 

riinfeld roposes 29 
‘i * RRR instead 
and is certainly right. But 
he is wrong’ in believing 
that thereby he would have 
had the advantage. If 29 
abasiebes » R-KKtr; 30 P- 
R5, P-Ktq4; 31 Q-K3. This 
forces 31 ........., R-QB1; 
32 P-Bq4 or 31. 
P; 32 Bx P. Now 32......... 
B-B3; 33 R-Ki would 
weaken the KP too much. 
Hence, White regains a 
Pawn whenever he feels dis- 
posed to do so and keeps 
the upper hand. 


B—B3 
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Position after Black’s 
twenty-ninth move. 





30 P—Qs 


The KP has the function 
of guarding the KBP. 


This, fundamentally, is 
the idea of the combination. 








3Ossiiesees PxP 
This is suicide. In any 
case 30 B-Q2 was 
obligatory. then 31 P- 
R5, P-Ktq4; 32 PxP and 
33 R-Kg it would still 


have been a fight, whereas 
now it becomes a slaughter. 
31 RxP R—KkKtr 
After 31 KxR; 
32 Q-Ktgch., K-R2; 33 B 
x Pch., Rx B; 34 QxRch. 
K-Ktr; 35 Q-Kt6ch., K- 
Br White wins by 36 B- 
06. 
KxR 


32 RxR 
3 RxB 


33 BxP 
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After 33 ........ » KtxP; 
34 Q-Ktgch., K-Br; 35 B- 
B4, Q-B3; 36 R-K1, 
White threatens 37 R-K6. 

34 Q-Ktgch. R—Ktg 
35 PxR QxB 
36 Px Pch. K—R2 


With correct play on the 
part of White, Black is irre- 
trievably lost because his 
King cannot find safety. 


37 R—Ktg B—Qz2 
38 Q—Rq Q—K8ch. 
39 K—R2 Ks 
40 O—B6 —Kt3 
41 Q—K7ych. K—Rr 
OF 4 weeeeeees » KxP; 42 R- 
KB3. 

42 Q—B8ch. K—R2 
43 K7ch. K—Ri 

44 R—K3 QxRPch. 
45 K—Ktr wee 


The Rook guards QB1 
by obstruction. 


AS eciises Q—Kt2 
46 Q—O8ch. Q—Ktr 
47 Q—B6ch. Q—Kt2 
48 O—B4 B—Kt5 
49 R—KKt3. KtxP 


50 RxB and won with 


ease. 


White—R ubinstein. 
Black—Chwojuik. 
Played at Lodz, 1927. 
1 P—Q4 
2 P—QB4 
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White immediately con- 
structs a phalanx, in order 
to be able to reply to P— 
B4 with P-Q5 or—at will 
—with a developing move. 





Btauiss P—K3 
3 Kt—QB3 - 
This holds the balance on 
the point K4 
aeasnsae B—Kt5 
4Q-B2 eee 


The merit of this move is 
that the point Kq4 is kept 
under observation and that 
in case the QKt is captured 
the Q may recapture. A 
double pawn would lower 
the mobility of the position 
of pawns and thus make it 
more difficult for White to 
drive an advantage home. 
On the other hand, a valu- 
able opportunity for devel- 
opment is thereby _sacri- 
ficed, so that 4 Kt-B3 
would after all be slightly 
preferable. Another possi- 
bility 4 B-Kts, P-KR3; 5 
BxKt, QxB; 6 Kt-B3, 
whereby White permits 
two B’s to Black but ob- 
tains the superiority in the 
centre and in development. 


P—QKt3 


An attempt to get pos- 
session of the point Ks, but 
the development of the 
QKt, commenced by 4 
Bac hsa sy ; P-Q3, was perhaps 
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the more pressing business. 
Also 4 P-Bq4 is 
strong here. The objection 
to it is 5 PxP, which 
allows White to place a 
Rook on the Q file and to 
restrain the Black QP 
which is thus kept back for 
a while. 


5 P—Kq os see eee 
The P fights immedi- 
ately. 
seivescee Bx Ktch 
6PxXB eee 


White has the doubled 
Pawn and, in compensation 
therefor, much space and 
good development. The ad- 
vantage is probably 


White’s. Black would 
probably have done better 
with 5. oy Kt-B3; 6 Kt 
-B3, P-Q3;7 B-Q3, P-K4 





ore P-RS Ke-KKu; 7 Kt 
-B3, P-Q3. 


White fights for posses- 
sion of the point Ks. 


B—Kt2 
Kt—K5, 


An insecure post for the 
Kt, hence KKt-Q2 was 
superior. White would then 
have continued with Kt- 
K2-Kt3 and taken com- 
mand of the point K4. 
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9 Kt—B3 P—KB4 
To support the KKt, but 

it opens the lines for the 

intervention of B’s and R’s. 


1o PxP ep. KtxKBP 
tr Kt—Kts Q—K2 
12 B—Q3 OKt—Q2 
13 O—O O—O0—O 
144 R—Ki- nee 


The K pawn cannot be 
kept on K3, for instance 14 
asesteags Kt-B1; 15 Ktx KP, 
Ktx Kt; 16 Rx Kt. But to 
keep the lines closed as far 
as possible, the sacrifice of 


the P might have been 
advisable. 

14 seseeeee P—K4 
15 B—B5 K—Kt1 
16 B—QR3Z. ween 


A hard problem set to 
Black! If 16 ......... , P-B4; 
17. Kt-K6, whereupon 
White may open the lines 
against the Black K by 18 





BPxP, PxKP; 19 Px 
KP. 
1 cses0105- P—Kt3 
This threat is ineffectual. 
17 QPxP PxB 
H8:PSP - assssics 
The game cannot be saved. 
If 18 » Q-Kt2; 19 
PxPch., Kx P; 20 Kt-K6 





ch. Black resigned after a 
few more moves. 


LASKER’S 


The twenty-first game 

of the match for the 

Championship of the 
World. 


White Capablanca, 
Black—Alekhin. 


1 P—O4 P—O4 
2P—QBg P—K3 

3 Kt—QB3 Kt—KB3 
4 B—Kts QKt—Q2 
5 P—K3 B—K2 

6 Kt—B3 o—O 

7 R—Br P—QR3 


Black intends PxP fol- 
lowed by P-QOKty. If8P 
-B5? Kt-K5 would trans- 
fer the initiative to Black, 
White might safely proceed 
with 8 PxP, PxP; 9 B- 
Q3. 

8 P—QR3 


But White prefers to 
allow Black the advance on 
the Q side which yields 
White compensating ad- 
vantages in the centre. 


P—R3 


Black is strong enough 
on the K_ side to permit 
himself this weakening ad- 
vance. He thereby posts 
the RP, that was easily 
assailable by B-Q3, on a 
secure point. 


9 B—R4 PxP 
10 BxP P—QKt4 
11 B—K2 stesaeees 


The idea of this retreat 
is to oppose his B on B3 to 
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the Black QB, but B—R2 
made the B more immedi- 
ately effective. 
i B—Kt2 
Black permits P-QKt4 
which, though assailable by 
P-QR4, would on the 
whole be advantageous to 


White. The more direct 
procedure was 11 ow... 
P-B4. 

12 O—O P—B4 

13 PxP KtxP 

14 Kt—Q4 R—QB: 
15 P—QKtg see 

Now his advance has 
little effect. 15 B-B3 was 
suggested, so as to weaken 
the point QB6. 

Seved anus QKt—Q2 

16 B—Kt3 eeeseenee 

White is rather passive. 
BG -syessusss: Kt—Kt3 

The Kt aims at QBs. 

17 O-Kt3 KKt—Q4 
18 B—B3 R—B5 
preparing for Q-Ri and 
KR-B1. 

19 Kt—K4 Q-—Br 

If 19 ......... Q-Rt, 20 
Kt-Q6. 

20 RxR KtxR 

21 R—Br Q-—Rr 
22 Kt—B3 ees 

Again rather passive. 


White should have played 
22 KtQBs. If then 22 


eheeicous » BxKt; 23 PxB, 
R-B1; 24 B-K2, he could 
still have made an aggres- 
sive fight. 


BP cssvssses R—B1 
23 KtxKt BxKt 
24 BxB QxB 


White is now wholly on 
the defensive. The White B 
has no points of aggression, 
the Black B has many. 

25 P—QR4 

White wants to weaken 
the Black QKtP, but his 
plan presupposes that the 
White Kt is stable, where- 
as that Kt is unstable. The 
effect of the move is there- 
fore to weaken the White 
QKtP and to leave the 
Black QKtP strong. This 
would have been made 
sufficiently manifest by 25 
aeeteiees » P-K4; 26 Kt-Bs, 
B-B1. The better plan was 
25 P-B3. 


25 eeisgrats B—B3 
Still stronger than the 

above purely positional 

continuation. 

26 Kt—B3 wees 


White should first of all 
exhange the P’s. After 26 
PxP, BxKt; 27 PxB, 
PxP; 28 R-Q1, Kt-Kt3; 
29 QxQ, KtxQ; 30 B-06, 
R-B5; 31 P-R3, a patient 
defence might still have led 
to a draw. 
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Posttion after White’s 
twentysixth move. 





B—Kt7! 


Black wants to push P- 
K4 without obstructing his 
B. White cannot reply 27 
R-Q1 on account of Ktx P 
which would allow Black a 
P plus and a winning end- 
ing. But this is not the 
finesse of the move. 

The extraordinary depth 
of it is revealed by the com- 
bination 27 R-Ktr, Kt- 
R6!__ The tension between 
the White QRP and the 
Black QKtP and the omis- 
sion of P-KR3, which puts 
on the White R the burden 
of guarding the mate 
threatened by Black’s R or 
Q, give Alekhin the oppor- 
tunity for an exceedingly 
pretty sacrifice. The se- 
quence would be 28 QxB, 
KtxR; 29 QxKt, Q-Kt6; 
30 Q-KBi1, PxP; 31 P- 
R3, P-R6; 32 B-Ks5, P- 
B3; 33 B-R1, Q-B5. By 
his masterly synthesis of 
combinative and positional 
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play Black has obtained an 
advantage that suffices to 
force the win. 


27 R—K1 R—Qr 
28 PxP PxP 
29 P—R3 P—K4 


The White Kt is now 
driven from the centre and 
White loses his hold on it. 


30 R—Ktr 
31 Kt—Q4 

Desperation or miscalcu- 
lation, but the game was 
gone because the command 
of the Q file and the strong 
position of the Black Kt 
and the forced retreat of the 
Kt to the side are a too 
heavy handicap. 


BxKt 
KtxP 





Resigns. 
From the last game of the 
match between Dr. Alekhin 
and Capablanca. 


Black, Capablanca, to play. 





White, Alekhin. 
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The question refers only 
to the next move of Black. 
White threatens Q—R5 
which would simultaneous- 
ly attack the QRP and the 
KP. 


B-Ktq4 is not 
playable on account of 2 
KteRq, B-Q2; 3 Q-Rs, Kt 
-R5;4 QxKt, or3......... 
KtxP; “4 KtxKt, OxKt; 
5 QxPch., P-B3; 6 Q- 
K7ch. 

KR-K1 per- 
mits 2 Q-R5, Kt-R5; 3 R 
xR, RxR; 4 QxRP, Kt 
xKtP;5 QxP, QxP;6B 
xP: 


© siziviaex , B-B3 leads to 2 
Kt-R4, KtxP; 3 KKt-B5 
ch., Px Kt; 4 Ktx Pch., K 
-B3; 5 QxPch., KxKt; 
6 P-Kt4 mate. 


The move Capablanca 
made, 1 wsssseeee B-K3, 
loses a pawn by 2 ’BxB, Q 
xB; 3 Q-Rs5. The right 
MOVE iS 1 weeeeeeee Kt-R5. 


If then 2 Q-Rs, P-QKt4. 
Black has a fair position 
since it is not easy to guard 
the White QKtP. 3 Qx 
RP, KtxKtP, 4 Q-K3 


would produce an even 
game, and 4 R-Kti, R- 
OR1; 5 Q-B7, KtQ6 
would be favourable to 
Black. 

Even after Black’s best 
MOVE; TF seseseies » KtRs, 


White has the choice be- 
tween various continuations 
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Black, for instance 2 


P-Kt4, P-QKt4; 3 RxR, 
RxR; 4 R-Br with mani- 
fold threats, but by 4 
Rx Rch.; 5 QxR, Kt-K1, 
Black could parry them. 


The fourth game of the 
match. 


White—Dr. Euwe. 
Black—Bogoljubow,. 

1 P—Q4 Kt—KB3 
2P—OBy P—O4 


This is venturesome, be- 
cause Black opens the lines 


at a moment when his 
development is backwards. 
3 PxP xP 
4 Kt—QB3 —OR4 
5 Kt—Ba Kt—B3 
6 P—K3 Soavhaye 


But here 6 B-Q2 was 
preferable, because after 6 
P-K4; 7 P-K4, 
ite would threaten 8 





P—K4 
Now Black is able to hold 
the balance in the centre. 
7 P—Qs 
There was no need for 
this. 7 B-Kts, B-QKts; 8 
B-Qz was preferable. 
Kt—QKts 
pi B—Ktsch. P—B3 
9 Q—-R4 
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In a critical position the 
saving move. It would have 
been bad play to capture 
the P, because by recaptur- 
ing with P Black would 
develop his B via R3. 


ghalanes QxQ 
10 BxQ P—OKt4 
11 B—Kt3 Kt—Q6ch. 
Black now resolutely 
assails the K. 
12 K—K2 P—K5 
13 Kt—Kt5 P—Kts 
14 QKtxP B—R3 


Position after Black’s 
fourteenth move. 








A position full of ten- 
sion. 
15 K—B3 PxP 


Black could have had a 
safe advantage by 15 ......... 
KtxQP, but he aims at 
decisive attack against the 


16 B—Rg4ch. 


White does not take full 
advantage of his chances. 
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He should have set boldness 
against boldness. 16 Ktx 
Ktch., Px Kt; 17 Ktx BP, 
R-KKt1; 18 Bx P, R-Br. 
At this juncture 19 Kt-Q6 
ch., would have been too 
hazardous, but 19 P-K4 
would have consolidated 
the position somewhat, for 
instance 19 . » R-B7, 
20 B-K3, R 3 21 B- 
Kt3. To judge the numer- 
ous possibilities of this 
position would be dog- 
matism, but the difficulties 
would have been on either 
side of the board, whereas 
the line of play chosen by 
White leaves all the burden 
on himself, 








TO) issiesees K—K2 

17 Kt—Q2 P—R3 

18 Kt—R3 P—Ktq 

19 P—Ktg = P—R4q 

20 KtxP PxPch 

21 K—Kt2 B—R3 

22 P_B4_ = PxPe.p.ch 
23 QOKtxP BxKt 
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This is the simplest way 
of winning, but Black has 


the ‘‘embarras de rich- 
esse.”” 

24 KtxB Kt—K5 

25 KtxKt PxKt 

26 R—Br QR —Ktrch. 
27 K—R1 R—R6 

28 B—Qz2 QR—KRi 


and after a dozen moves 
White resigned. A game 
replete with imagination. 


These examples and 
models will suffice, if the 
reader will read attentively, 
probe deliberately and 
probe again and apply what 
he has read, until at last it 
becomes his property. Prac- 
tice is varied, let, what is 
kept in mind, be whole- 
some, clean, slight and, 
before all, systematic. 


FINAL REFLECTIONS 


ON EDUCATION 


Education in Chess goes 
on in a most haphazard 
fashion. Most Chess 
players slowly climb to a 
certain rather low level and 
stay there. Of players to 
whom a master can give 
odds of a Queen there are 
millions; players of greater 
skill number probably no 
more than a quarter of a 
million. If we reckon the 
number of Rook players as 
a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, of Knight players as 
fifty thousand, of Pawn and 
two-move players as forty 
thousand, of pawn and 
move players as nine 
thousand, and the number 
of those to whom no master 
can allow odds, as one 
thousand, we are possibly 
not very far wrong. Now let 
us consider the efforts made 
to attain this result : a liter- 
ature of many thousand 
volumes, hundreds, maybe 
thousands, of Chess col- 
umns in widely read news- 
papers and magazines, lec- 
tures, tournaments, tourna- 
ment books, courses of in- 
struction, matches in the 
clubs and between clubs 
and cities and countries, by 
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correspondence, by  tele- 
graph and telephone, thou- 
sands of coffee - houses, 
where spectators, amid 
lively gossip, look on, make 
notes, analyze — truly an 
imposing expenditure. 

One should not take these 
facts too easily, Certainly, 
in spite of its capacities, 
Chess is only a game and 
not to be classed with busi- 
ness, science, technology, 
not to speak of religion, 
philosophy or the arts. No 
one desires to see players 
devote to Chess such time 
as they need for serious 
purposes. The waste of 
time in Chess would not 
matter, were it not a symp- 
tom of a sickness that has 
befallen our culture. 

We have learnt how to 
organise manufacturing 
plants, but our general 
education, our mental work, 
our economy of ideals are 
not better than our educa- 
tion in Chess. 

I will here not wail. I 
will only illuminate a con- 
nection, even though rap- 
idly. Chess, from its very 
inception, has had coher- 
ence with Life. 
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Let us assume that a 
master who follows a good 
method, say, the method of 
this book, strives to educate 
a young man ignorant of 
Chess to the level of one 
who, if conceded any odds, 
would surely come out the 
winner. How much time 
would the teacher need for 
this achievement? I think 
that I am correct in making 
the following calculation : 
Rules of Play and 











Exercises 5 hrs. 
Elementary End- 

INS... we we 5 hrs. 
Some Openings ... 10 hrs. 
Combination .. 20 hrs. 
Position Play. 40 hrs. 


Play and Analysis 120 hrs. 

Even if the young man 
has no talent at all, by 
following the above course 
he would advance to the 
class specified. Compare 
with this possibility, the 
reality, In fact, there area 
quarter of a million Chess 
amateurs who devote to 
Chess at least two hundred 
hours ever year and of these 
only a thousand, after a 
lifetime of study, attain the 
end. Without losing my- 
self in calculations, I be- 
lieve I am safe in voicing 
the opinion that our efforts 
in Chess attain only a hun- 
dredth of one per cent. of 
their rightful result. 

Our education, in all do- 
mains of endeavour, is 
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frightfully wasteful of time 
and values. In Mathematics 
and in Physics the results 
arrived at are still worse 
than in Chess. Is there a 
tendency to keep the bulk 
of the people stupid? For 
governments of an auto- 
cratic type the foolishness 
of the multitude has always 
been an asset. Possibly, 
also the mediocre who hap- 
pen to be in authority fol- 
low the same policy. This 
motif, it is true, is not pre- 
dominating in Chess. The 
bad state of education in 
Chess is due entirely to our 
backwardness. 

Education in Chess has 
to be an education in inde- 
pendent thinking and judg- 
ing. Chess must not be 
memorized, simply because 
it is not important enough. 
If you load your memory, 
you should know why. 
Memory is too valuable to 
be stocked with trifles. Of 
my fifty-seven years I have 
applied at least thirty to 
forgetting most of what I 
had learned or read, and 
since I succeeded in this I 
have acquired a certain ease 
and cheer which I should 
never again like to be with- 
out. If need be, I can in- 
crease my skill in Chess, if 
need be I can do that of 
which I have no idea at 
present. I have stored little 
in my memory, but I can 
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apply that little, and it is of 
good use in many and 
varied emergencies. I keep 
it in order, but resist every 
attempt to increase its dead 
weight. 

You should keep in mind 
no names, nor numbers, 
nor isolated incidents, not 
even results, but only 
methods. The method is 
plastic. It is applicable in 
every situation. The result, 
the isolated incident, is 
rigid, because bound to 
wholly individual condi- 
tions. The method produces 
numerous results; a few of 
these will remain in our 
memory, and as long as 
they remain few, they are 
useful to illustrate and to 
keep alive the rules which 
order a thousand results. 
Such useful results must be 
renewed from time to time 
just as fresh food has to be 
supplied to a living organ- 
ism to keep it strong and 
healthy. But results useful 
in this manner have a liv- 
ing connection with rules, 
and these again are dis- 
covered by applying a live 
method: the whole of this 
organisation must have life. 


more than that—a har- 
monious life. 
This harmonious _ life 


stems from life; life is gen- 
erated only by life. He who 
wants to educate himself in 
Chess must evade what is 
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dead in Chess — artificial 
theories, supported by few 
instances and unheld by an 
excess of human wit; the 
habit of playing with in- 
ferior opponents; the cus- 
tom of avoiding difficult 
tasks; the weakness of un- 
critically taking over varia- 
tions or rules discovered by 
others; the vanity which is 
self-sufficient; the incapa- 
city for admitting mistakes ; 
in’ brief, everything that 
leads to a standstill or to 
anarchy. 

Acquisition of harmoni- 
ous education is comparable 
to the production and 
the elevation of an organ- 
ism harmoniously built. 
The one is fed by blood, the 
other one by the spirit; but 
Life, equally mysterlous, 
creative, powerful, flows 
through either. This com- 
parison is no mere rhetor- 
ical imagery; it is a pro- 
gramme. 

True, this programme, 
valid for all education, 
is in no way restricted 
to Chess; only a second 
postulate added to the 
above singles out Chess 
among all other things 
to be taught. It is 
this: to lead the pupil 
along the paths of the 
theory of Steinitz. 

This theory has a history 
which the pupil should 
strive to understand be- 
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cause it lifts the veil a little 
from the mystery of human 
character; this theory has a 
meaning which became 
manifest after a hard con- 
test with competing theories 
and won authority through 
a celebrated world’s cham- 
pionship match; this theory 
has connections with pro- 
found problems; this theory 
asks the pupil to think for 
himself and to construct his 
own table of values and to 
keep it constantly, vigil- 
antly, in order; this theory 
demands of him boldness 
and caution and force and 
economy and thus becomes 
to him a model for actions 
outside of Chess. 

The road to this educa- 
tion requires good teachers 
—masters of Chess who at 
the same time are geniuses 
of teaching. But it pays to 
go along this road for it 
leads to a country of men 
who judge independently, 
act boldly and aspire after 
noble ideals. 

How should these teach- 
ers follow their avocation ? 
In introducing young men 
into the game in the right 
manner by lectures, good 
books, by live play with 
their pupils, by assisting at 
matches of the pupils and 
making notes and com- 
ments on the good and 
weak points of the games 
played; in short, by thus 
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facilitating the thinking of 
their pupil without doing 
violence to it. The ways in 
which a good teacher may 
do efficient work are mani- 
fold and varied. 

The Chess world has the 
task of breeding such 
teachers and, as soon as this 
is accomplished, to support 
them in their efforts. Thus 
the Chess-world would ease 
the hard life of the Chess- 
masters who must make a 
profession of Chess provi- 
ded they want to do their 
best for Chess. But who 
wants to stop half-way? 
Who would want these 
Chess-masters who have the 
capacity for excellent teach- 
ing in them to become 
mediocre in Chess only in 
order to make them medi- 
ocre in some other profes- 
sion? The function of a 
Chess-master, who would 
be principally a Chess- 
teacher, is useful and 
pleasing. It is to the indi- 
vidual credit of Chess that 
in other domains of human 
activity, at least up to the 
present, teachers of the 
above type are not even 
possible. 


On the Future of the 
Theory of Steinitz. 

It is easy to mould the 
theory of Steinitz into 
mathematical symbols by 
inventing a kind of Chess, 
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the rules and regulations of 
which are themselves ex- 
pressed by mathematical 
symbols. The Japanese 
game of Go is very nearly 
what I mean. In such a 
game the question, whether 
thorough analysis would 
confirm the theory of Stein- 
itz or not, presumably 
could be quickly solved be- 
cause the power of modern 
mathematics is exceedingly 
great. 

The instant that this solu- 
tion is worked out, hum- 
anity stands before the gate 
of an immense new science 
which prophetic philoso- 
phers have called the mathe- 
matics or the physics of 
contest. 

The contests fought 
nowadavs by men—war, 
diplomatic negotiation, 
competition in manufac- 
ture, disputes in the press, 
to name just a few—are con- 
ducted very amateurishly. 
That wars should appear to 
us a necessity is proof of 
our _ stupidity. True, 
humanity has need of a 
test for progress, for right, 
for soundness of ethics in 
human affairs, but that need 
can be satisfied in other and 
more efficient ways than by 
war. To make this evident 
is difficult only because men 
do not want to know the 
truth. But this task will be 
an easy one as soon as the 
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science of contest attains 
recognition. 

To outlaw war will be 
possible because humanity 
has a wealth of efficient and 
useful means to fill the gap 
that would be left. The 
competition between re- 
search workers, inventors, 
discoverers, artists, states- 
men causes the flow of 
blood in the body of culture. 
And this competition will 
retain its vigour till many 
centuries after the time that 
Victor Hugo pictures, 
when cannons will have 
been stored in museums 
alongside of the instru- 
ments of torture to serve as 
memorials of a vanished 
barbaric epoch. 

The _ mathematics of 
Chess does not, it is true, 
solve the problem of com- 
prehending the contests of 
Life, but it sets that prob- 
lem in precise terms and 
points to a solution. There 
the leverage will be sup- 
ported whence investigators 
will set scientific research 
into motion. The first step 
is always the essential one. 
With the law of the lever by 
Archimedes came statics, 
with the law of the falling 
stone by Galileo arose 
dynamics, and their course, 
though their entry into the 
world was so modest, led 
them to revolutionise all 
science and all modes of 
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living irrespective of the 
obstacles that hatred and 
stupidity heaped into their 
path. The science of con- 
test will progress irresis- 
tibly, as soon as its first 
modest success has been 
scored. 

It is desirable that insti- 
tutes to further these ends 
should be erected. Such 
institutes would have to 
work upon a mass of mate- 
rial already extant: theory 
of mathematical games, of 
organisation, of the conduct 
of business, of dispute, of 
negotiation; they would 
have to breed teachers 
capable of elevating the 
multitude from its terrible 
dilettantism in matters of 
contest; they would have to 
produce books of instruc- 
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tion and for reading as 
plain, as intelligible, as 


valuable as Knigge’s 
Social Intercourse Amongst 
Mankind. (Umgang mit 
Menschen) or Labruyére’s 
Characters. 

Such an institute should 
be founded by every people 
who want to make them- 
selves fit for a sturdier 
future and at the same time 
to aid the progress and the 
happiness of all human- 
kind. 

These plans are not at all 
fantastic ; they will certainly 
be realised at some time. 
Why not now? Let us 
hope that also in these days 
of all-round mediocrity 
Reason is not wholly with- 
out partisans. 


END. 
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* Where heavy type is used the player of White is given first. 
Where lighter type is used the player of Black is given first. 


